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INTRODUCTION 
EXPERIENCES IN CIVILIZATION 


It was in July, 1884, that my family sailed into the 
beautiful New York harbor and felt the first thrill 
of America. We had come from the fields, the vil- 
lages, and the mountains of North Wales. We were 
seeking the American Paradise of which we had heard 
from aunts and uncles who began entering America 
in 1850. So long as we sailed the blue waters of 
the harbor and viewed the green shores, the stately 
buildings, and the sky line at a distance, our eager 
expectations were fulfilled. America was the Land of 
Hope; Americans were the happy people of whom we 
had been dreaming from earliest boyhood. 

Then came the shock of realities. Our ship had 
docked. All about were dirty workmen whom I had 
thought never to see after leaving Liverpool and 
Wales. What wild confusion and rushing and push- 
ing. What noises and smells and ugly sights. Flies 
everywhere, people everywhere, buildings every- 
where. Soon followed harsh orders, wearisome wait- 
ings in long lines, and finally the entrance into the 
whirling mass of greedy people seemingly determined 
to possess us, body and baggage. The American illu- 
sion was smashed. Paradise had taken flight into the 
thin air of deferred expectation. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


Through the forty-three years since that day of 
disappointments the immigrant’s quest as to “Why 
and what America?” has become the student’s re- 
searches as to “Why and what Civilization?” Re- 
markable years they have been—years of struggle, 
of work, and of study—years of hope, of anxiety, 
and of satisfaction—years of opportunity, of respon- 
sibility, and of revelation—years of doubt, of prog- 
ress, and above all of gratitude. 

There were boyhood days in an Ohio town of coal 
miners and iron workers who years before had mi- 
grated from Germany and Wales. In these days of 
intimate association with workingmen sympathy with 
labor unions was real and resentment against capital- 
ists was strong. It was literally believed that “it is 
harder for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven than for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle.” There were college days in Washington and 
Lee University where the ideals of these two cultured 
southern founders were personified in faculty and 
students; in Marietta College, a small institution em- 
bodying the spirit of the New England pioneers who 
settled Ohio; in Union Theological Seminary, where 
the search for all truth was sincere and genuine; and 
as a Fellow-in-Sociology at Columbia University, 
where the virile-minded Giddings guided and inspired 
all to a scientific approach to human society. 
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RESEARCH OF URBAN POPULATION 


These seventeen wonderful years had obviously 
answered the immigrant’s quest as to ‘““Why Amer- 
ica?” There had been ample atonement for the dis- 
appointments of Landing Day. The dream of Amer- 
ican Paradise never came true, but something more 
real, more substantial, more beautiful had appeared 
with increasing certainty. With college and univer- 
sity years “Why America?” became “What Amer- 
ica?” The very abundance and variety of the 
answers to the first question made the second prob- 
lem perplexingly difficult. What, then, is America? 
Whence the abundance of opportunity? Is it only 
the lavish resources of raw materials offering wealth 
to all who seek? Why the enthusiastic loyalty of 
its heterogeneous population, migrants from every 
part of the world? Is it merely the satisfaction of 
physical wants? Is there idealism in their attitudes? 
Is there a spiritual content to the rush, the power, 
the enthusiasm, and the faith of the people? 

Fortunately for the immigrant boy, now become a 
student, the call to service sent him directly into the 
study of various social groups in his adopted country 
and later into Africa, Europe, and the Near East. 
Gradually but certainly, after twenty-six years of 
study and service, it appears that immigrant strug- 
gles and American problems are cross-cuts of human 
experience in all countries and in all epochs. If we 
can discover the elemental forces and conditions in 
one group, we have a clue to the elemental in all 
groups. 
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What a variety of social groupings have invited 
observation, study and service during these twenty- 
six years. First came the Sociology of a New York 
City Block, a Ph.D. dissertation based upon five years 
of regular visitation to tenement rooms densely 
populated by Jewish and Italian immigrants and by 
smaller groups of nine other races. Three of these 
five years extended back into student days. Eagerly 
I sought to know the essentials of their daily life. 
As friendly visitor I went to their homes and heard 
and saw them at work and play and worship. As 
social settlement worker I helped them to know each 
other, to smooth the paths of racial friction, and to 
lay the foundations of civic cooperation. The suc- 
cesses and failures of their churches and schools and 
labor unions became obvious. The achievements and 
artificialities of urban life were easily discerned. 
What a flood of light emerged on the processes of 
Americanization, and, incidentally, on the ways of 
urban civilization. 


RURAL AND RACIAL PROBLEMS 


Then followed a sudden and unexpected transfer 
from the congested tenements of America’s largest 
city to intensive participation in efforts to solve one 
of the world’s most puzzling problems of racial ad- 
justment. From New York to Hampton Institute 
in Virginia is but a ten hours’ train ride, but what a 
vast difference in the issues to be met as well as in - 
the method of meeting them. In Virginia, as in all 
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the Southern States, the descendants of Northwestern 
Europeans and the descendants of African tribes 
have been painfully struggling for more than a cen- 
tury to adjust their differences and to live together 
in mutual helpfulness. The task has been compli- 
cated not only by the conditions of Negroes, respond- 
ing marvelously to sixty years of freedom, but also 
by the drastic needs of the rural South in competi- 
tion with urban lure and urban domination over white 
and black people alike. 

To this task had come Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
in 1865. During the Civil War he had seen society 
bared to the bone. The illusions and artificialities 
of mere tradition and convention were torn aside. He 
saw and understood the realities essential to life. On 
these realities he founded Hampton Institute to give 
life and life more abundantly to Negro, to Indian, and 
to all who came seeking life in all its fullness. To him 
religion was the coloring of all life; education included 
every human activity; service was to all in all the 
variety of the common day. Church, school, home, 
shop, field, playground were all inextricably inter- 
mingled in their devotion to humanity. There were 
seasons for worship, but the worship of God must 
be the inspiration to the service of man. Education 
in industry and agriculture, in literary appreciation 
and the classics, in science and philosophy were all 
equally educational, provided the primary purpose 
was to make life rather than to make a living. Herein 
is Armstrong’s contribution to a correct understand- 
ing of the essentials of civilization. He taught the 
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unity of life and accordingly insisted upon a recog- 
nition of the spiritual content of the simplest task. 
“Subtract hard work from life,” he eloquently said, 
“and in a few months all will have gone to pieces. 
Labor, next to the grace of God, is the greatest pro- 
moter of morality, the greatest power for civiliza- 
tion.” 

Armstrong was followed by Frissell, a rare man 
who remarkably personified the spirit of coopera- 
tion. His was a genuine open-mindedness toward 
other people and organizations, a willingness to 
recognize their place and their value, an appreciation 
of their minds and their methods, a determination to 
work with them, however much they may differ, so 
long as their objectives and their methods were sound. 
His, too, was a keen insight into the spiritual ele- 
ment of life. The unseen influences and forces were 
to him far more permanent than the machinery and 
the material things which can be seen and heard 
and felt. Always he spoke and worked and prayed 
for the Kingdom of Heaven. The words concern- 
ing his famous pupil, Booker Washington, may 
equally be said of Frissell: 


“To him the Kingdom of Heaven was not some far-off thing, 
but his own home, his own office, his own school, his circle of ° 
friendship. To him the Kingdom of Heaven was love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, goodness, faith. 
His life was conditioned and controlled by Him who said: ‘If 
ye love me, ye will keep my commandments; he that will be 
chief among you, let him become the servant of all.’ ” 
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Thus were American realities revealed to the im- 
migrant boy of 1884. From the disappointments 
of Landing Day he had been privileged to become 
a student in American Universities and then a worker 
under the inspiring influence of Armstrong and Fris- 
sell, two of America’s most effective statesmen in edu- 
cation, cooperation, and civilization. These two 
personalities and their Negro pupils, Booker Wash- 
ington and Robert Russa Moton of Tuskegee, per- 
sonified the ideals of effective education and genuine 
cooperation that are gradually revealing the way of 
rural life and interracial peace. As the world dis- 
covers such men and their realities, civilization will 
become effective and international peace realized. 


PHILANTHROPIC STATESMANSHIP 


The year 1902 marks the origin of a philanthropic 
statesmanship whose wisdom and effectiveness are 
only beginning to be recognized in America and else- 
where. The organization of the General Education 
Board by Mr. John D. Rockefeller is destined to be 
of epochal significance as a revelation of the ways 
of helping humanity and advancing civilization. Dr. 
Gates and Dr. Wallace Buttrick were the directing 
minds and the guiding spirits of the movements that 
quietly extended throughout the Southern States and 
later into other parts of America and the world. 
While there are doubtless many factors that have con- 
‘ tributed to the success of these remarkable move- 
ments, it seems likely that the basic thought in all 
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plans has been simply but convincingly stated by Dr. 
Buttrick in a letter written shortly before his death: 


“The only way to study a situation is through an attempt to 
do something for it. Any academic study of a situation is not 
likely to be of much value, except in connection with some pro- 
gram of real activity. I do not see how anyone can study 
Africa, or for that matter anywhere else, without the knowledge 
gained through active effort to promote the well-being of the 
people.” 


“Learning by doing” has never been more clearly 
stated. The principle applies equally to research or 
service in any field of knowledge or human need. 
The Rockefeller Boards have worked with the people, 
with governments, with the forces native to the soil 
or to the situation. They have consciously sought 
to be the partners, and usually the silent partners, in 
the undertakings. 

Thus in the Southern States they began their co- 
operation with the Southern people. They encour- 
aged existing schools for white and colored youth. 
They helped Hampton and Tuskegee and other in- 
stitutions to extend their influence in every direction. 
They studied the devastating diseases and initiated 
plans for their prevention. They discovered the 
secrets of the soil and of industry and stimulated the 
extension of “Farm and Home Demonstration.” 
The people and their governments, schools and 
churches, business organizations and professional 
men, missions and philanthropy—each began to dis- 
cover the other and unite for the common good. 
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While extraordinary progress has been made, and 
enough has been accomplished to prove the effec- 
tiveness of the “silent partnership,” the work is only 
well begun. As an illustration of the ways to civili- 
zation and to peace there is probably nowhere in 
the world a more striking achievement than the 
varied activities and the genuine cooperation of the 
numerous movements and agencies stimulated and 
encouraged by the statesmanship of the Rockefeller 
Boards. 

Was it mere luck or a kind Providence that guided 
me to Hampton Institute to conduct researches in 
the Southern States just as the General Education 
Board initiated its remarkable service? Whatever 
the explanation of the opportunities offered, the les- 
sons learned, the observations made, the experience 
acquired proved of immeasurable value in the appre- 
ciation and interpretation of the international respon- 
sibilities with which I have been concerned during the 
last ten years. For thirty-four years I had con- 
sciously and subconsciously been seeking to discover 
“What is America?” As a statistician I had served 
in the U. S. Census Bureau helping to assemble and 
interpret the facts concerning the hundred million 
people enumerated. As a specialist in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education I directed the study of Amer- 
ican efforts to educate the Negroes during the fifty 
years of their freedom. Both responsibilities had 
been accepted as great privileges to one whose debt 
to America was beyond recompense. Then came the 
World War when American concern in overseas 
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peoples and problems awoke as a giant sleeper. I was 
sent to Europe to study the morale of American 
troops and especially the relationship of our white and 
colored soldiers. This was the beginning of a wider 
search for the essentials of civilization. Amidst the 
volcanic upheaval of the World War, ‘Why Civili- 
zation?” was neither a journalistic nor an academic 
question. The attainments of Christianity and Civ- 
ilization seemed then to be intent on self-destruction. 
What, then, is Civilization? 

As educational director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
it has been my privilege and duty to carry out the 
wishes of the lovely American woman who left her 
fortune for the education of various handicapped 
peoples in America and Africa. Under these de- 
lightful and inspiring auspices I had been commis- 
sioned to study and work with American govern- 
ments, philanthropic foundations, and educational 
institutions for the welfare of racial groups requiring 
special attention in their efforts to fit into American 
life. Until 1918 this work was both my responsi- 
bility and my pleasure. Following the World War 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund was invited to study colonial 
policies and missionary activities in relation to the 
development of Africa and Africans. 


WHITE AND Brack IN AFRICA 


With two Commissions whose membership repre- 
sented typical phases of European, American and 
African life, I visited almost all African colonies south 
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of the Sahara Desert. Each member sought to un- 
derstand the special phase to which his experience 
and training were related. The physician studied 
health and sanitation; the agriculturalist observed 
native farming and the soil; the European woman 
was specially concerned in African women and chil- 
dren; the sociologist inquired into the social organi- 
zations, native and colonial; the educator and mis- 
sionary endeavored to evaluate the influences vital 
to the mentality, the morals, and the morale of 
native people; above all the African commissioner 
was charged with the responsibility of interpreting 
native customs and the native mind to every mem- 
ber of the Commission. Everywhere we noted with 
keenest interest the interactions of Occidental Civili- 
zation and Primitive African Society. Everywhere 
governments, economic agencies, missions, and native 
people offered all possible aid. Rarely have condi- 
tions been more favorable to an understanding of 
both the obstacles and the essentials of civilization. 

Nor were the revelations limited to a knowledge 
of Africa and Africans. Contrasts between life in 
Europe and America and life in Africa illuminated 
the Western Continents with a bright light; con- 
trasts of European people in Africa with the African 
people revealed many European qualities almost un- 
known in the home countries; contrasts of colonial 
powers in Africa with each other were most inform- 
ing. Probably the most valuable lesson learned from 
these contrasts is that of the distinction between the 
vital elements of life and those adopted merely for 
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style, for expediency, for conventional reasons, or 
for any of the many forms of blind imitation that 
governs the modern civilized individual. Primitive 
life bares the realities and the bases of society in 
much the same way as war or other catastrophe 
sweeps aside the merely decorative and customary. 
The fight for physical existence is seen on every 
hand; self-preservation is a working rule to be applied 
at any moment and not merely to be read in law- 
books; food and the sources of food are never out- 
of-mind or left to the rural districts and the corner 
grocery; clothes and the absence of clothes are easily 
understood; tribal relations are down to the first 
principles of peace or war according to the strength 
of the neighbors; the place and purpose of women 
and children are not subject to debate, tribal neces- 
sities have settled those questions long ago; play, 
ceremonialism, and worship are a part of the daily 
round and as regular as food and drink. These are 
the elemental necessities of primitive society, and 
civilized men will do well to keep them in mind as 
society becomes ever more complicated and removed 
from first principles. Can it be that they may show 
us the way to find the essentials of civilization. 


Upper AND LOWER IN THE NEAR East 


In 1926 a happy turn of the wheel of fortune made 
it possible for me to participate in a study of Near 
East countries. I had long yearned to know Asia, 
the mother of continents, and especially the coun- 
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tries of Ancient History and the Great Classics. 
Though travel in Asia was limited to Asia Minor, 
Syria and Palestine, and the visits to Egypt, Greece 
and Bulgaria were painfully brief, one impression re- 
ceived is fundamental to any sound understanding of 
effective civilization. The impression is this: That 
through the centuries these ancient and classic peo- 
ples had built well and artistically on the upper 
levels, but that they had neglected the lower levels of 
the people. Their classic achievements in architec- 
ture, sculpture, literature and art seem to have been 
at the expense of the lower classes, who had been ex- 
ploited to such a degree as to undermine the whole 
social structure top and bottom. 

Present conditions in the Near East countries, both 
on the European and Asiatic coasts of the Augean 
and Mediterranean Seas, suggest the same unfortu- 
nate attitude. The upper levels of the people and 
especially those in urban areas are fairly well sup- 
plied with physical comforts and educational oppor- 
tunities, but a large proportion of the villages and 
villagers of these countries are in a miserable condi- 
tion. The system, or the lack of system, has de- 
prived them of practically all the decencies of life. 
In some respects many of the villages in some of the 
countries are as devoid of the elemental necessities 
as the primitive villages of Central Africa. That 
these conditions are the result of neglect or exploi- 
tation, conscious or otherwise, would seem to be in- 
dicated by the similarity of types in the upper classes 
and village people. There is probably nowhere in 
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the world more dramatic pathos than in the contrast 
of the Near East peoples today with the inspiring 
grandeur of their ancient history. 

One cannot but wonder what would have been their 
fate, if they had given thought to the masses of the 
people, if they had shared the powers of their minds 
and personalities between the artistic achievements, 
which brought to them eternal glory, and efforts for 
the popular welfare, whose neglect dragged their 
civilization into misery and literally buried their 
architecture and their art in the sands of the desert. 
Certain it is that the Near East countries today will 
be restored to the decencies of life only as they culti- 
vate the lower strata of their population. Turkey, 
Iraq, Syria and Palestine; Bulgaria, Albania, Greece 
and Egypt must turn their minds and their devotions 
to the villagers and the villages now so woefully neg- 
lected. It is as true of effective statesmanship as it 
is of good farming, that sound cultivation begins with 
the soil and usually the sub-soil. Skilled care of the 
radiant rose or the luscious fruit requires a genuine 
regard for the rains and the sun above and for the 
dark recesses of the soil beneath. There is an ele- 
mental truth in Lincoln’s famous remark, that “you 
can fool all of the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all the time.” The achievements and even 
the glamour of the upper and privileged classes may 
give contentment to all for a time, some of the lower 
levels may be content for all time, but permanent and 
effective civilization must be rooted in justice, in con- 
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tentment, and in opportunities for all the people all 
the time. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


And now, in the year 1929, there comes to a climax 
the most complicated and the most extensive of all 
perplexities. In addition to the cleavages, classes 
and misunderstandings of sectional, racial, national 
and international dimensions, there now appear di- 
visions, inquiries and antagonisms that are inter- 
continental and almost hemispheric in extent. The 
Orient resents Occidental influences as never before. 
The Occident has been conscious of the Orient’ for 
centuries, but it has been a far-away feeling in some- 
thing entirely apart. The Orient, seemingly old as 
the stars, has been relegated to the celestial realms. 
Now the Orient becomes self-conscious and, awaken- 
ing, realizes the existence of the Occident. Doubts, 
anxieties, suspicions, resentments, almost hatreds, 
arise like great tides in the Oriental minds. The 
Occident is on trial not in some local court, not even 
in a national or international assembly. The trial is 
intercontinental. There is a searching universality to 
the tests applied and to the questions asked. What, 
then, is Occidental Civilization? 

We return to the previous question. Why the 
hectic rushes of the Occident? Do machinery and 
organization merely multiply and enlarge the natural 
frictions and hatreds of the primitive community? 
Is there a threat or a promise in the ever increasing 
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complexity of human society? Is there weal or woe 
in the urbanization of population, in the massing of 
people in tenements with little light and air and no 
contact with the soil? Will the artificial arrange- 
ments of civilization replace the simple realities of 
earlier stages? Must individuality be destroyed and 
human beings become automatons—cogs of a great 
wheel called civilization? The Orient addresses 
these questions to the Occident with deepening con- 
viction that European and American civilization is 
machine-made and materialistic. In contrast with 
the perplexing problems of the West, the East com- 
mend’s Asia’s placid contemplation of the spiritual, 
the calm acceptance of the simple life, and a natural 
response to the mystical and the emotional. The 
Orient trusts not machinery and laboratories and 
organizations, but places its faith in philosophies and 
_ literature and art. 

Europe and America have grave doubts of many 
trends in their civilization. Oriental inquiries are 
echoed and strengthened in the minds of thoughtful 
students. Is the gigantic war to be more gigantic 
in the future? Monarchies are passing, but are the 
faiths and hopes of democracies to be realized? For 
what purpose is life conserved through health and 
sanitation? Who profits from the more effective ex- 
ploitation of land and raw materials? Is there a 
genuine determination to realize ‘““Who are our neigh- 
bors?” Is the heritage of each generation really 
appreciated and transmitted to the next, not only 
intact but enriched by every social organization and 
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especially by the home and the household? Do the 
recreations and the re-creations of the people correct 
the wears and tears of life and build them up in body, 
mind and spiritual appreciations? 

The aim of succeeding chapters is to suggest 
methods of answering these vital questions and, 
thereby, to point to the essentials of civilization, 
whether American, European, Asiatic, or African. 
Is it too much to hope that from the varied experi- 
ences, researches, and services in America, Africa, 
Europe, and Asia such suggestions may be deduced? 
I have presumed in this chapter to outline the semi- 
biographical incidents and activities in order to pre- 
sent the concrete data underlying the assertions to 
be made. In so far as others may draw upon their 
own observations and studies to correct and to sup- 
plement the suggestions herein offered, we may hope 
for the true answer to the basic inquiry: What, then, 
is Civilization? 
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CHAPTER I 
ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION 


“What is it all about?” asks one brilliant observer 
of current confusions in modern society. ‘Wanted: 
An Aristotle,” proclaims another student of the ever 
increasing perplexities of civilization; an Aristotle 
who can fathom the unity beneath the innumerable 
diversities of social organizations; an Aristotle who 
can distinguish the essentials from the artificial and 
superficial elements of civilization. 


RESEARCH THROUGH ANALYSIS 


The six general types of organization through 
which civilization functions are governmental, indus- 
trial, educational, religious, philanthropic, and art. 
The search for the essentials requires a study of the 
objectives of each of these six expressions of human 
society. The modern Aristotle must not only ascer- 
tain the objectives of these organizations, as they are 
now conducted, he must also determine the relation 
of these objectives to civilization. Are governmental 
policies intelligently designed to advance civilization? 
Are capital and labor and material resources used for 
the good of humanity? Is education adapted to the 
needs of all the people? Is religion related to the 
individual and the community? Does philanthropy 


give wisely and constructively for human improve- 
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ment? Should art reflect a consciousness of human 
welfare? 

To answer these questions accurately and compre- 
hensively is obviously a prodigious undertaking, 
which will quite likely still further confuse the ob- 
server of present conditions. It is the process of 
analysis ever dividing and differentiating into details 
that becloud the general trends and the more basic 
elements necessary to civilized life. Both the ob- 
server and the student have long since been swamped 
by unrelated facts. The analytical miracles of 
science have for two hundred years been revealing 
facts and forces whose fundamental meaning to man- 
kind we have not adequately appreciated. 


SYNTHESIS OF SocriAL DATA 


What is needed now is a synthesis of the available 
facts. The old philosophers brought discredit on 
philosophy by philosophizing without adequate data. 
The scientists of today are in danger of hiding 
wisdom by their multitude of uncorrelated facts. 
Bacon’s recognition of the inductive search for truth 
is, of course, among the most vital contributions ever 
made to human wisdom as well as to human progress, 
but it was never his thought that the deductive proc- 
esses of research should be neglected. 

Fortunately the science of social statistics is be- 
coming increasingly effective. The statisticians of 
human affairs are not only collecting independent 
facts; they are also compiling them into correlated 
groups. As the science advances, the processes of 
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correlation will be broadened to include the larger 
elements of human life. Herein is the next great step 
needed in social research, namely, that social statis- 
ticians shall synthesize the results from their respec- 
tive investigations and so reveal society as a whole. 
Hitherto economists, conscious of the measurable 
quality of their data, have been rather arrogantly 
self-sufficient; psychologists, with their newly dis- 
covered mental tests, have been almost aggressive in 
their claims to wisdom on matters social and other- 
wise; sociologists, handicapped by the complex char- 
acter of many social forces which they must consider, 
have failed to assert their point of view; students in 
the so-called practical fields such as health, housing, 
charity, crime, marriage and divorce, race-relations, 
industrial disputes, rural conditions, education, and 
religion have all gone their respective ways with such 
help as they could obtain from statisticians, econ- 
omists, psychologists, and sociologists. Genuine 
progress has been made through all these researchers, 
but the meaning of their findings to. civilization 
awaits the statesmanship of synthetic interpretation. 

The purpose of this book is to ascertain the 
essential values of civilization. As society functions 
through government, industry, education, religion, 
philanthropy, and art, it is necessary to find the basic 
objectives which are common to all of them. To 
make the task possible we must begin our search with 
a study of society in its simpler forms. It is evi- 
dent that modern cities are so cluttered with build- 
ings, organizations, conventions, and propaganda as 
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to obscure the essentials of life. Even rural com- 
munities are so dominated by urban forms as to be 
most confusing. Our approach must, then, be 
through a study of primitive society where life in its 
simple forms may still be seen. 


ESSENTIALS OF PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


Observations and experiences in Central Africa 
have been of incalculable value in determining the 
elemental forces underlying human society, whether 
primitive or civilized. In the African villages living 
is natural and unhampered by clothes, buildings, or 
conventions. Here is a human laboratory where we 
may study health and disease, food and famine, 
neighborliness and prejudice, sound heredity and 
tribal degeneracy, healthful recreation and sensual 
indulgence, reverence for authority and superstitious 
fear of shadows and omens. Here the six organiza- 
tional forms of civilized society are almost entirely 
blended in the unity of primitive life. Here tribal 
authority, hunting and agriculture, family life, recrea- 
tion and religion are obviously the varying functions 
of the community acting as a unit. Let us, then, 
proceed with the search for the essentials of primitive 
life: 

I. As we visit village after village and tribe after 
tribe in many part’ of Africa, we notice great differ- 
ences in their physical condition. Some are weak and 
anaemic from the saturation of their blood by malaria 
germs; some sections are being depopulated by the 
subtle inroads of sleeping sickness; some are sub- 
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jected to alternate experience of famine and plenty; 
some seem to be physically sunk in sensual indul- 
gence stimulated by ceremonialism and fetishtic rites. 
Other tribes are physically vigorous. Climate and 
soil are favorable to health. Thrift and skill conserve 
the food resources. Tribal rules'and ceremony en- 
courage and require physical stamina. The primacy 
of health and sanitation is more and more realized 
until finally we conclude that physical welfare is the 
first essential of tribal life and probably of civiliza- 
tion as well. 

II. But the revelation of the elemental importance 
of health has introduced us to other forces and con- 
ditions inextricably involved in the recognition of 
physical well-being. Climate, soil, thrift, skill, 
heredity, and ceremonialism have already appeared 
as the conditions of existence, muscular energy, and 
physical buoyancy. In the interdependence of the 
social factors, what is the second essential to be 
distinguished from the seemingly unified action of 
tribe and community? An inventory of the trav- 
eller’s impressions shows clearly the most immediate 
and intimate dependency of life on the ability of the 
tribe to understand and to use the resources of the 
environment. Varying degrees of skill in the han- 
dling of the soil, the wood, the water, and the animal 
life are everywhere evident. Herein is the parting 
of the ways between famine and food, exposure to 
the weather and protection from climatic perils, 
poverty and wealth, economic dependence and inde- 
pendence. The differentiation proceeds naturally 
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and inexorably from people who are weak and futile 
to those who are strong and capable. 

Nor can we omit from environmental forces the 
relationships to neighbors—individual, tribal, and 
inter-tribal. So intimate are the influences of physi- 
cal resources and the humanity all about as to com- 
pel their discussion under one head. It matters not 
how much food is available in one tribe, if a stronger 
neighboring tribe desires it, the resources are lost. 
This is the elemental law which must be obeyed or 
modified by new conceptions and attitudes in neigh- 
borly relationships. ‘How to make a living” and 
“Who is my neighbor” are at bottom both drastically 
materialistic questions. From these beginnings en- 
vironmental relationships may proceed to all possible 
levels of cooperation, philanthropic and spiritual. 
The second essential of tribal existence seems, there- 
fore, to be the power of integration with the environ- 
ment, material and human. 

III. Though health and environment have been 
segregated from the numerous influences that under- 
lie even the simplicity of tribal life, it is obvious that 
there are other constants of such outstanding impor- 
tance as to require segregation. Reference has been 
made to heredity. The tribe is a going concern. It 
lives on from generation to generation. What are the 
agencies primarily concerned with the transfer of the 
heritage of the tribe and the race to the oncoming 
generation? In a sense every act, every individual, 
every organization is responsible for this transfer. 
But the responsibility rests primarily on the home 
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and the household. Inquiry and observation increas- 
ingly show the status of women and children to be 
the best index to the process of transferring the tribal 
heritage. It seems elementally true that tribes and 
civilization cannot rise higher than their women. 
That “the female of the species is more deadly than 
the male” has a social value of tremendous signifi- 
cance in the earlier stages of human society. The 
instinct of the female to protect her young is the 
beginning of all the care necessary to the well-being 
of her children. Respect for womanhood is the 
recognition of the vital place of heredity in the evolu- 
tionary process. Herein is probably the most effec- 
tive deterrent of sensuality and the abnormal em- 
phasis on sex, namely, that society shall be led to 
realize the vital contribution of women to the 
heredity of the race. The third essential of primitive 
society is undoubtedly a proper regard for the home 
and the household, for women and children, as the 
agencies primarily responsible for the transfer of 
tribal capacities from one generation to another. 

IV. Tribal life includes still another group of ac- 
tivities vital to their contentment and to their effec- 
tiveness. They are the processes of re-creation, too 
flippantly called recreations and dismissed as the non- 
essentials of life. If health is the foundation of ex- 
istence, then re-creation is the cap-stone of both 
individual and social attainments. The range of 
tribal re-creations extend from physical play to men- 
tal games and spiritual yearnings for the unknown. 
Separate and distinct as the varying forms of re-crea- 
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tion may be, there is the unity so vividly asserted in 
St. Paul’s words: “Know ye not that your body is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit?” To the primitive 
mind play, warfare, work, ceremonialism are nat- 
urally blended into sacrifice or service to the unseen 
spirits always at hand. Thus in their ignorance of 
the artificial distinctions of man-made philosophy and 
theology, they have instinctively adopted the basic 
thought of true religion implied by St. Paul. This, 
then, is the fourth essential of primitive life, that they 
always seek and provide for re-creations of body, 
mind, and spirit. However crude and even debasing 
the plays, the games, the ceremonialism, native peo- 
ple regard them as a necessary function of their life 
both now and in the hereafter. 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZED SOCIETY 


These, then, are the essentials of primitive society: 
(1) health and sanitation; (2) appreciation and use 
of environment, material and human; (3) effective 
development of the home and the household, the 
chief factors for the transfer of racial heritage; (4) 
the processes of re-creation—physical, mental, and 
spiritual. They are undoubtedly essentials of civ- 
ilized society as well. The immense expenditures of 
money, energy, and devotion on each of them are 
ample evidence of their vital importance to civiliza- 
tion. They are the commonplaces of human existence 
and as such each essential with innumerable sub- 
divisions is taken for granted as the special job of 
experts and specialists. Rarely are they united in 
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thought as interdependent parts underlying the whole 
of society. 

This failure to recognize the interdependence of 
these essentials explains many strange and seemingly 
learned researches of the “causes and cure of civiliza- 
tion.” Humanity has suffered much from endless 
propaganda whose futility is rooted in the blind dis- 
regard of the unity of society. Knowledge has been — 
divided into “grotesque fragments” utterly foreign 
to life, both individual and social. In their devotion 
to their hobbies, fanatics have oppressed and perse- 
cuted mankind. In their search for truth, scientists 
have often overlooked the universe of which they 
and their researches are a part and have buried them- 
selves in the darkness of their laboratory dungeons. 
Hyper-specialization is almost as dangerous to truth 
as Sweeping generalization. This is especially the 
case in any attempt to differentiate the basic ele- 
ments of civilization. 

Modern society is prone to the sin of over-speciali- 
zation. Indeed it appears at times that this is the 
cardinal sin and the real menace to a sound apprecia- 
tion of what matters in life. The baffling intricacies 
and perplexities of the modern city seem likely to be 
the tower of Babel that will confound and destroy 
the elements of true progress. The elements herein 
commended as four essentials have been selected with 
these facts in mind. The conventional divisions of 
philosophy, sociology, and economics have been seri- 
ously considered, but they have not been permitted 
to over-emphasize the differences to the disregard of 
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the likenesses. The emphasis has been rather on the 
similarities, the identities, and certainly on the inter- 
dependence of social factors. Let us, then, expand 
these essentials in their relation to civilization: 

I. The first essential of civilized society is health 
and sanitation. Commonplace that it is, notwith- 
standing the huge expenditures of money and thought 
for physical welfare, and with full appreciation of 
the remarkable progress made in health activities, it 
is still true that the vital place of health in civiliza- 
tion is not effectively recognized. The ultimate aim 
of health interest will not be the cure of disease, nor 
even the prevention of the drastic and tragic losses 
from illness. The ultimate aim, now only dimly ap- 
preciated by a few, will be the conservation of human 
energy, so that mental activity and spiritual apprecia- 
tions may be adequately supported by physical 
strength. Only a few rare individuals ever attain to 
this happy state of effective coordination of the body 
with the mind. However idealistic this objective may 
seem in comparison with actual conditions of health, 
its recognition as a vital aim of civilization would 
give a much needed stimulus and corrective to all 
movements of physical welfare. First of all it would 
destroy the tendency to complacency naturally aris- 
ing from knowledge of all that is being done to cure 
and prevent disease. It would change the emphasis 
from the saving and prevention of physical wrecks 
to the cultivation of the normal levels of health to 
higher levels. This is a much larger and far superior 
undertaking not only because it is the most certain 
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method of eliminating disease, but much more be- 
cause it provides the basis for the higher attainments 
of humanity in art, music, sculpture, poetry, and all 
other cultural expressions. 

But the advocacy of physical culture for the 
normally healthy should not be interpreted as a de- 
preciation of campaigns for the cure of disease. 
Democracy in health measures is as irrevocable as 
democracy in politics. Modern civilization must not 
repeat the errors of Ancient Civilizations in their dis- 
regard of the masses. Western Civilization is right 
and Oriental Civilization is wrong so far as interest 
in health for all the people is concerned. Here is at 
least one point of superiority for the Occident. There 
is an extraordinary meaning in the comparative death 
rates (year 1922) for nations: New Zealand 8.8; 
United States 11.8; England and Wales 12.8; Sweden 
12.8; France 17.5; Spain 20.4; Japan 22.3; Ceylon 
27.8; Chile 28.4. These figures are probably the best 
available statistical indication of the health status of 
these countries. Correctly interpreted and with due 
regard for such factors as climate, economic condi- 
tions, government, and intelligence these rates are an 
approximate register of civilization for the places 
named. Were similar figures available for the masses 
of people in the Orient, in South America, and in 
Africa the divergences from those for the United 
States and for North Western Europe would be ap- 
palling. Even in the United States with the low death 
rate of 11.8 the absolute social losses from physical 
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defects are beyond the comprehension of most people. 
According to reliable authority it is reported that: 


Every year more than 500,000 citizens of the United States 
are slain by germs, and millions of others are laid on beds of 
sickness and pain by germ diseases that are preventable. 

About 75 per cent, or 16,000,000, of the 22,000,000 school- 
children have physical defects which are potentially or actually 
detrimental to health. 

The military-draft statistics showed 56 defects to every 
100 men; 21 per cent of those economically available for 
military service were found physically unfit. In other words 
one out of every five young men called was found unfit to 
perform any type of military service either at home or abroad. 


Health for the masses does not necessarily involve 
the over-population now so much dreaded in some 
quarters. Where it is necessary, it is the lesser of 
two evils, for the disregard of the lower levels ulti- 
mately means the destruction of the civilization. 
This is the drastic lesson of Near East history to 
the world. Their pyramids, their temples, their 
poetry, their art, and their special privileges for the 
few did not save them. The roots of a permanent 
and effective civilization are in the people, as the 
roots of a tree are in the soil. The cultivation of 
the brilliant few in the upper intellectual levels is as 
futile as the cultivation of the leaves and the flowers 
in the upper branches. It is not only that plagues, 
physical and moral, have a way of spreading to the 
higher groups, however secluded; it is also that the 
so-called lower classes are a vital part of the social 
fabric. Their contributions, their needs, their de- 
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sires, their longings, their ambitions, their life are all 
essential to civilization in ways explicable and inex- 
plicable. If over-population is a menace, and such it 
surely is in many countries, a way must be found to 
suit the population to the material resources avail- 
able. Many methods of limiting population have 
been suggested. The most futile and wasteful of all 
methods is to permit humanity to be ravaged by 
disease, by war, or by neglect. The only effective 
method, on which general agreement can be obtained, 
is that of education adapted to the common needs of 
the common day, education for life—hygienic, eco- 
nomic, mental, moral, and spiritual. Such an asser- 
tion is neither “wishful thinking” nor “sentimental 
optimism.” Birth-rate and vital statistics are en- 
tirely convincing in their demonstration of the rela- 
tion of intelligence to a slower population increase. 
II. The second essential of civilization is the ap- 
appreciation of environment, material and human. 
In primitive society this is a comparatively simple at- 
tainment, meaning the use of the soil and other re- 
sources and peaceful relations with other tribes. In 
Occidental society, relationship to environment in- 
cludes both the greatest achievements and the most 
perplexing problems ever known in human history. 
Undoubtedly the most unique distinction of Western 
civilization is its understanding and control of physi- 
cal resources. What marvelous transformations have 
been wrought in human affairs through the increased 
production of the soil; the conservation of the water- 
falls; the control of steam and the use of the steam- 
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engine; the annihilation of distance by telegraph, 
telephone, and radio; transportation by motor power 
over land and sea, under the water and in the air; 
and the revelations of chemistry and physics. These 
are the Western miracles of which the Oriental mind 
is becoming conscious. At first they were received as 
natural phenomena, arousing passing wonder and ac- 
cepted as a part of the divine order. Now the Orient 
is discovering that these human inventions have a 
meaning that touches life and life in vital spots. The 
masses of the Occidental people have experienced 
similar attitudes. In fact many of the Western prob- 
lems are traceable to this fatalistic acceptance of 
modern controls of physical resources. 

While the transformations in machinery and in the 
use of material resources are obvious and, therefore, 
more striking, the changes in human organizations 
and relationships have been vital and significant. 
“How to make a living?” and “Who is my neighbor?” 
were comparatively easy questions to a primitive peo- 
ple. Inadequacy of resources was frequently trouble- 
some, and selfishness was often a hindrance to neigh- 
borly feelings; but the finding of resources and 
neighbors was merely a matter of geographical con- 
tiguity. The primitive environment, the primitive 
neighborhood, and the primitive community are well- 
defined geographical areas in which material resources 
and neighbors are situated. How vastly different is 
the neighborhood, the community, the environment 
of Occidental people! In modern society geographi- 
cal boundaries are comparatively unimportant. It is 
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not contiguity that matters most but mutuality of 
interest. The family in the next apartment are 
neighbors of contiguity, but the milkman and vege- 
table farmer fifty miles away are neighbors of mutual 
interest. Coal miners and shoe makers may be a 
thousand miles removed, but they are probably far 
more genuine neighbors than fellow passengers on the 
railway. Food, clothing, housing necessities, com- 
forts, pleasures come from every part of the world, 
and neighborhood is correspondingly enlarged. As- 
sociation is based upon the common interests of occu- 
pation, recreation, education, and religion. Peace in 
the Balkans is security to Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. Murder is committed at Sarejevo, and the 
world is involved in the greatest war of history. 
This transformation in the meaning of neighbor- 
hood is a stupendous fact whose significance is only 
beginning to be understood. Here is a demand for 
careful analysis of social relationships and an even 
more emphatic call for synthesis of the forces center- 
ing on individual and group. All the wisdom of 
sociology and economics must be enlisted, but their 
tendency to specialize must not be permitted to dis- 
regard the interdependence of material resources and 
human factors. Herein is the justification of unit- 
ing, as one essential of civilization, the two elemental 
questions of “How to make a living?” and “Who is 
my neighbor?” The complementary qualities of 
these two inquiries are necessary to a full and sound 
appreciation of environment. Each serves as a cor- 
rective to the other. Much of the injustice and many 
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of the misunderstandings in civilized society are the 
direct result of overemphasis on the one or the other 
of these two interests in life. 

“Making a living” has a materialistic and selfish 
tinge that would be entirely eliminated by the neigh- 
borliness necessary to a true appreciation of environ- 
ment. Vocational training and especially industrial 
and agricultural education have been too exclusively 
associated in our thoughts with mechanical and ac- 
quisitive pursuits. The real aim of vocational train- 
ing is better described as “making a life” rather than 
“making a living.” Appreciation of natural resources 
has an element of admiration and gratitude almost 
entirely lacking in the act of acquisition. The one is 
altruistic, the other is apt to be individualistic and 
selfish. The true interpretation of vocational activi- 
ties, whether mechanical, agricultural, or professional, - 
requires that they shall contribute to human welfare. 
Mechanics are individuals with special skills in the 
use of such materials as wood and iron for the serv- 
ice of their neighbors. Farmers are trained to co- 
operate with soil and climate in the production of 
food. Physicians have acquired a knowledge of 
bodily functions, so that they may help eliminate the 
obstacles to health. Business, the oldest of the arts 
and the newest of the professions, prepares men to 
use the principles and methods of economic distribu- 
tion for the good of society. Unfortunately these 
ideals of vocational society are not realized and they 
are not likely to be realized until the too individualis- 
tic and self-service elements of “making a living” are 
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modified by the comprehensive appreciation of en- 
vironment. 

Intelligent neighborliness is not merely a senti- 
mental regard for the people of the community. It is 
an understanding of their manner of life and espe- 
cially the services which they can contribute to the 
well-being and progress of the neighborhood. It is a 
recognition of the dependence of humanity upon the 
material resources and upon the mechanics, the 
farmers, the engineers, the business men who are 
producing economic goods. ‘The indifference and 
hostility sometimes manifested by social and religious 
workers toward economic interests is as unfortunate 
as the failure of industry and commerce to recognize 
their obligation to serve humanity. The relationship 
of the two groups should be that of genuine coopera- 
tion, each recognizing the value of the other. 

This applies equally to racial relations. The pres- 
ent world-wide misunderstandings and frictions be- 
tween races and nationalities are largely the results 
of ignorance of each other and of their mutual in- 
terests. There is also the mistaken policy of forcing 
all human types into the same mould. Such an ab- 
normal ideal regards a variation of types as unde- 
sirable and accordingly characterizes all types but its 
own as ugly, vulgar, inferior, or unpatriotic. Hetero- 
geneity thus becomes a sin and homogeneity the only 
sound ideal. Certainly the national policies of the 
United States have given much encouragement to this 
notion. While it has been natural and necessary to 
guard against divisive tendencies of extreme hetero- 
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geneity in a new country welcoming all types from all 
countries, sound policy requires both the conserva- 
tion of worth-while differences and also the stimula- 
tion of the identities necessary to cooperative relations 
of all races. Individual and racial differentiations 
thus become the basis of mutual respect, and identi- 
ties serve to unite all in the tasks that are common 
to all. 

It appears, therefore, that appreciation of environ- 
ment, thus interpreted, includes some of the most 
acute and profound problems of civilization. A 
searching application of inquiries and principles, 
based upon a genuine appreciation of neighborhood, 
would reveal the great dangers of the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of modern society and the consequent neglect of 
rural life, the acute frictions attending the relations 
of industry and labor, and the menace of misunder- 
standings and hatreds originating in interracial preju- 
dice and conflicts. However, it is the constructive 
approach that matters most on a long view, and the 
following inquiries, from Four Essentials of Educa- 
tion, are suggested as illustrations of such an ap- 
proach: 


Does the community appreciate the elements of environ- 
ment? Do the people understand their dependence upon the 
physical resources? Do they respond to the artistic qualities 
of their surroundings? Do they know their neighbors of other 
races? Have they the opportunity or the interest to search 
out the worth-while qualities of foreign people? 

What are the qualifications of the people to make effective 
use of the resources and economic opportunities available in 
the neighborhood? Do they have the mind to cooperate with 
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their neighbors and especially those of a different race and 
nationality? 

What is the ability and custom of the people as regards 
service to the community? Are conservation of resources and 
improvement of the property and people a part of their 
program? 


III. The third essential of civilization is the 
effective transfer of the social heritage from one 
generation to another. As the home and the house- 
hold have the primary and main responsibility for 
the transfer, the third essential is largely concerned 
with the conservation and strengthening of the home, 
with the rights and responsibilities of womanhood, 
and with the care and sound development of infancy, 
childhood, and youth. The greatest achievement of 
civilization is undoubtedly the extension of childhood 
and youth from the brief and slender cares of primi- 
tive society to the years of elaborate training pro- 
vided in civilized countries. Indeed the so-called ‘“‘re- 
volt of youth” as hectically reported by excited elders, 
makes one smilingly feel that the period of training 
is too long. Whatever the truth as to the “revolt,” 
the fact remains that childhood and youth receive 
immeasurably more thought and more opportunity 
to acquire the fullness of life than they do in the 
primitive community. This being true, the amazing 
wonder is that the home, primarily responsible for 
the nurture and training of the earlier years of life, 
should receive so little consideration. In comparison 
with all the thought, scientific and otherwise, being 
lavished on the school, the church, the workshop, the 
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armory and the government, the home like Topsy of 
old seems to have “just growed up.” Despite the in- 
difference the number of homes is probably greater 
than the combined total of all the other organiza- 
tions. In the United States, for example, the number 
of homes is 25,000,000, whereas the number of 
schools is only about 270,000 and of churches about 
238,000. If this ratio is maintained in other civilized 
countries it appears that there are almost 100 times 
as many homes as schools, and more than 100 times 
the number of churches. Numerically, then, homes 
are far and away the most important institutions in 
the world. An examination of their functions and 
their responsibilities supports the conviction that 
they are also the most important organization as re- 
gards their responsibilities as well. It is therefore 
reassuring to note what scientific students of human 
society have recently said in support of the services 
of home: 


Organized society without home life is as unthinkable today 
as the annihilation of comradeship. 

The American home is, or should be, the unit of which the 
state is constructed. As the home is, so will the state become 
in this and future generations. Concepts of the family may 
change. Marriage laws may continue to differ as between 
various commonwealths. 

But we have no reason that we can expect to maintain 
sound community life without a wholesome and happy family 
life. The home is a part and feature of a scheme of things, 
and is no more likely to drop out of the human cosmos than 
is religion or speech. 
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Never have the functions of the home been more 
vital than at the present time when civilization is be- 
coming increasingly perplexing through the multi- 
plicity of machinery, organizations, movements, and 
ideals all tending to change the delightful and crea- 
tive individuality of the past into the dull monotony 
of automatons. The preservation of individuality is 
one of the outstanding tasks of the century. The 
home is undoubtedly the chief bulwark against the 
extreme forms of socialization now so popular in 
many parts of the world. The marvelous advantages 
of modern organizations will become curses unless 
they are modified and enriched by the variations of 
differentiated personalities. Socialization alone 
stimulates the uniformities and mass-production of 
human factories; individuality colors life with artis- 
tic differences and inspirations. Formerly our food, 
our clothing, our housing, our work, our play, our 
friendships were local in origins and reflected the in- 
fluences of locality and family and individuality. 
Now all is being changed into a process of wholesale 
production from great urban centers whose artificiali- 
ties are stamped upon every package and injected 
into every article we consume, into our occupations 
and our recreations. Even our opinions are served 
ready-made in editorial rooms far removed from the 
realities of our own environment. The warnings of 
the Orient to the Occident are well-founded. The 
dangers of machine-made civilization are real. 

Safety for civilization is in an effective recognition 
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of the home and the household as the chief conservers 
of local and racial heritage. The beginnings of in- 
dividuality are in pre-natal life; the nurture and 
care of infancy and childhood develop indelible quali- 
ties in body and mind; personality takes definite and 
permanent form in youth. Where more than in the 
home are the influences that can mould these vital 
periods in the making of manhood and womanhood? 
Civilization has already achieved miracles for these 
periods of life through its social controls of environ- 
ment and its vast improvement of medical means and 
sanitation, but it has largely neglected the possibili- 
ties of the home in these attainments. The dramatic 
reduction of the death rate of infants is largely to be 
credited to the general social control of hygiene and 
sanitation. These rates are not only worthy of rec- 
ord, but they should be thoroughly understood by 
every intelligent citizen. In primitive society infant 
mortality ranges from 250 to 750 deaths per thou- 
sand of children born. In Northwestern Europe and 
the United States these rates have been reduced to a 
rate of 75 to 100; and New Zealand has achieved the 
amazingly low rate of 50 per thousand. In compari- 
son with these rates, those of Oriental countries are 
exceedingly high. While these achievements partly 
answer Oriental warnings and dispel any tendency 
to complacency as to their own social status, they are 
not adequate ground for Occidental boasting nor 
even for complete satisfaction. The decrease of in- 
fant mortality is after all only the beginning of the 
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responsibilities of civilization and especially of the 
home and the household. 

The forces and conditions making for the disrup- 
tion of the home are now receiving public attention. 
Congested dwelling in urban tenements and apart- 
ments compel abnormal intimacy and often deprive 
the inhabitant of the necessary light and air. The 
high cost of living and the ever expanding wants, real 
and unreal, deter many from undertaking family re- 
sponsibilities and impel others to desert family and 
home. The new status of women in relation to so- 
ciety has not been adjusted to the demands of home 
life. All this has resulted in a most disturbing di- 
vorce rate, especially in the United States, where it 
has increased from one in twenty-five marriages for 
1900 to one in five marriages for 1925. The efforts 
to remedy these dangerous trends are chiefly valu- 
able as an evidence of interest in the problem. Most 
of the remedies are concerned with symptoms rather 
than causes. Some have superficially concluded that 
the day of the home is ended, and they are, accord- 
ingly, urging that the functions of the home be 
merged with those of the school, the church, the gov- 
ernment, or transferred to institutions for the care of 
children. The only real remedy is in the full recogni- 
tion of the vital importance of the home and in the 
cooperation of all other social organizations with the 
home in its basic responsibility for the transfer of 
the full and unimpaired social heritage from genera- 
tion to generation. 
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IV. The fourth essential of civilization is re-crea- 
tion,—physical, mental, and spiritual. If health, 
heritage, and environment are the bases of life, then 
re-creation is the coloring and possibly the objective 
of human existence. ‘Why civilization?” is prob- 
ably more directly answered by our failures and suc- 
cesses in re-creation than in any of the other essen- 
tials. Oriental warnings as to the hectic activities 
and machine-made society of the Occident are more 
applicable to these ultimates of our life than to our 
controls of health and our conquests of environment. 
As in all Occidental undertakings, immense sums of 
money are spent, tremendous energy is used, and the 
eagerness of our pursuit is almost anxiety; but the 
money, the energy, and the anxiety are too frequently 
and too exclusively for recreation rather than for re- 
creation. The Occident seems to have made recrea- 
tion trite and futile both in word and in deed. The 
feverish search for power and control seems to have 
developed a perpetual habit of life which is carried 
over into our search for rest, for amusement, for 
change, and for the larger life. This lamentable con- 
dition is facetiously and yet truly reflected by the 
American athlete who is said to have comforted his 
English competitor by the ingenuous remark: “You 
will never succeed in your games until you make a 
business of them.” Is it possible that the humorous 
incident is an indication of the error that threatens 
the chief ends of our civilization? If so, it is again 
the error of “Making a living” rather than “Making 
a life.” Appreciation of environment comes to him 
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who acquires life and not to him who makes a living; 
similarly re-creation seeks the coloring, the fullness 
of life and not the special advantages of individual or 
group. 

The true conception of re-creation is rooted in the 
unity of life and, therefore, comprehends the re-crea- 
tion of body, mind, and spirit. While the three-fold 
division is necessary for purposes of description and 
of detailed analysis, the disregard of their essential 
unity is another offense of hyper-specialization, trace- 
able to the refinements of philosophy and to the arti- 
ficial interpretations of religion. In this respect the 
instincts of primitive people and the philosophies of 
the Orient are more nearly in accord with the findings 
of modern science and with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden,” said the Great Teacher, ‘“‘and I will 
give you re-creation.” The translation is not so 
euphonious, but it is a truer expression of Christ’s 
great call to humanity. Surely the Master meant re- 
creation of body, mind, and spirit. 

In accordance with this comprehensive conception, 
the varied types of re-creation include physical cul- 
ture; development of mind and character; apprecia- 
tion of nature, of modern inventions, and of art; and 
the inspiration of ideals and of religious faith. The 
agencies of re-creation are equally diverse and in- 
clude homes, schools, churches, governments, philan- 
thropic organizations and business concerns. Here is 
a need for genuine cooperation of all who are re- 
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sponsible for the best of life. The association of 
recreation exclusively with amusement and even its 
limitation to the use of leisure time is a most un- 
fortunate loss to society. The misuse of the word 
has led to a misconception of the vital importance of 
the re-creative processes to life and especially to 
civilized life. Amusements have been left increas- 
ingly to commercial interests. Schools have only 
recently begun to realize their responsibility for 
recreation and re-creation. Government participa- 
tion in play provision is yet almost negligible. Phil- 
anthropy has cooperated with a measure of gener- 
osity in art museums and libraries, but quite meagerly 
in other respects. The central responsibility of the 
churches is re-creation and their contribution should 
command the gratitude of all. Their tendency, how- 
ever, to stress a rather dogmatic interpretation of 
ecclesiastical belief has seriously limited their influ- 
ence. A narrow view of religion has inclined them 
to hold aloof from the many re-creative needs of hu- 
manity. The amazing potentialities of these various 
agencies for the realization of re-creation in all its 
fullness are beyond calculation and probably beyond 
imagination. Some idea of their responsibilities is 
reflected in the following facts for the United 
States: 


The chief agencies for re-creation in the United States are: 
first, the homes, numbering about 25,000,000, and including 
practically all the people in the nation; second, the schools, 
about 270,000 in number, with an enrollment of more than 
26,000,000 pupils, maintained at an annual cost of two billions 
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of dollars; third, the churches, numbering about 238,000, with 
a membership of almost 50,000,000 persons, and an annual 
contribution of $548,000,000; fourth, public recreation cen- 
ters such as playgrounds, swimming pools, parks, libraries, 
lectures, museums of art and natural history; fifth, philan- 
thropic organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Young Men’s Christian Association, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Knights of Columbus, Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association; sixth, fraternal societies -and 
private clubs; seventh, commercial amusements, next in cost 
and magnitude to the total cost of schools and churches. 


But this remarkable array of organizations will 
realize the potentialities of recreation and re-creation 
only on one condition: that they shall recognize the 
unity of life and base their methods and their ideals 
on a mutual appreciation of each other and on the 
vital interdependence of body, mind, and spirit. 
Work, play, art, education, and religion are both 
supplementary and complementary in their interrela- 
tions. The whole physique is constantly replenished 
by air and food and water. Physical rest, relaxa- 
tion, changes, exercise, sleep, athletics, games in their 
numberless forms are all re-creation. Similarly the 
mind in its varied actions requires rest and change 
and training. Mental warps are quickly formed and 
as real as ruts in a road on a rainy day. Mental 
balance is maintained only through a regular ob- 
servance of the laws of re-creation. Spiritual yearn- 
ings are natural and universal from the primitive 
tribes of Central Africa to the intellectual classes of 
civilized society. There is everywhere a longing for 
the beautiful and the good. There is everywhere an 
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eagerness for the authority and inspirations of re- 
ligious faith and sanctions. These are spiritual forms 
of re-creation. All these expressions of re-creation 
are interwoven in the unity of life. The athletic en- 
thusiast may be nothing but a strong animal; the 
mental specialist may be only an intellectual ma- 
chine; the spiritual devotee may be only a recluse or 
a fanatic. True re-creation combines body, mind, 
and spirit. Only so can the individual and society 
attain the ideals of civilization. 


CoMMUNITY ESSENTIALS AND SocIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Our synthetic approach to civilization has thus 
revealed “four community essentials” that are inter- 
woven through practically every form of human so- 
ciety. Health, environment, heritage, and re-crea- 
tion are obviously large, comprehensive units each 
including many smaller units. They have been de- 
termined partly through logical analysis and partly 
through experience. On the basis of logic, apprecia- 
tion of environment could have been divided into two 
essentials, namely the control of material resources 
and relationships to neighbors. Long experience and 
a deeper logic, however, strongly commend the union 
of the two into one essential. The third essential 
usually presented as the responsibilities of the home 
and the household, is basically the transfer of the 
social heritage from generation to generation. Prac- 
tical considerations recommend the centering of at- 
tention on the home, the agency primarily responsible 
for the heritage. The vital importance of religion as 
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an essential of life impels many to urge it as a fifth 
essential. The unfortunate limitation of recreation 
to amusements and physical games emphatically 
supports this thought. The interdependence and, in- 
deed, the unity of re-creative processes require that 
they shall be combined into one essential. To avoid 
the usual limitation of recreation to amusements, it 
has been necessary to combine physical culture, in- 
tellectual development, and religious inspiration 
under the ideals of re-creation. 

But society functions through organizations— 
governmental, economic, educational, religious, phil- 
anthropic, and art. It is, therefore, necessary to 
show the relation of the “four essentials” to these 
social organizations. The purpose of the remaining 
chapters is, therefore, to explain these basic relations 
as they have been actually realized, and as they 
should be realized by each type of organization. The 
aim is to follow the example of the physicist who 
finds molecules, of varied composition, forming a 
variety of material things known by such common 
terms as water, air, minerals, and soil. The task of 
the chemist, who seeks electrons and the ultimate ele- 
ments, is too detailed and too confusing for present 
purposes. Our task is rather more synthetic than 
analytical. The “four essentials” are as compre- 
hensive molecules whose functioning we desire to 
observe and to understand in the well-known forms 
of social organizations. To the extent that we shall 
acquire this understanding, we shall know society as 
a unity rather than as “grotesque fragments” of 
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perplexing and conflicting forces. Beneath all the 
organizations will appear the four essentials of civ- 
ilization. They will be the common platform from 
which each organization shall proceed to achieve its 
special purpose. Herein is the basis of cooperation 
of divergent activities now so bewildering especially 
in Occidental civilization. 


SoctaL Unity THroucH CONSCIOUSNESS OF COMMUNITY 


The futility of many social surveys is traceable to 
the disregard of the relation of these four essentials 
to social organizations. Educational and religious 
surveys have been too exclusively concerned with 
school and church methods and machinery to the neg- 
lect of the sociological and economic backgrounds of 
education and religion. Political science has studied 
and recorded the various activities and departments 
of government without relating them effectively to 
general social conditions. Studies of commerce and 
industry, labor and capital have been so strictly eco- 
nomic as to omit an adequate appreciation of the 
human elements. Evaluation of art seems too often 
to be haughtily high-brow in its assumed superiority 
to the vital elements of human society. The correc- 
tive to these varied oversights of surveyors is that 
they shall base their studies of special organizations 
on a genuine understanding of the essentials of com- 
munity life. Consciousness of community is the key 
to any effective survey of any social organization. 
This phrase should be adopted as the primary req- 
uisite of social surveyors. Nor is it safe to adopt this 
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idea as an abstraction hovering dimly in the back- 
ground. Equally bad and possibly worse is the adop- 
tion of some social shibboleth or fanatical panacea as 
the basis of a survey. To acquire a comprehensive 
consciousness of community demands scientific in- 
quiries as carefully planned and as searching as 
those of a medical diagnosis. In fact there is no bet- 
ter analogy of a sound social survey than that of the 
first class physician who bases his observations of 
any part of the human body upon a thorough diag- 
nosis of the whole physique and, indeed, upon an 
understanding of the environment of the individual 
whose ailment is being considered. 

“Why civilization?” is answered not in the realiza- 
tion of any one essential nor in the smooth working 
of divergent organizations. Effective and permanent 
civilization must be based on the realization of the 
essentials through the available organizations of so- 
ciety. Whether it is the Occident or the Orient that 
is on trial, the answers are to be found in the sin- 
cerity of their interest in health, environment, 
heritage, and re-creation. The piling up of resources, 
the ingenuity of machinery, the extent of controls, 
the magnitude of power are not sufficient. High- 
sounding philosophies, the ecstasies of emotion, the 
placid contemplation of mysticism, and passive con- 
sciousness of the beautiful, the good, the divine will 
not avail. Faith without works is dead; and work 
without faith is equally futile. The way to peace is 
far more comprehensive and drastic in its require- 
ments than the eloquent advocacies of peace socie- 
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ties. Even the remarkable achievements of the 
League of Nations are only beginnings. The way to 
peace—national, international, and intercontinental 
—is in the realization of the essentials of life for all 
the people in all parts of the world. 


CHAPTER II 
GOVERNMENT AND CIVILIZATION 


What is the relation of government to civilization? 
There is no doubt as to the intimacy and reality of 
the relationship, but there seems to be considerable 
perplexity as to the form and function of government 
best suited to human welfare. The tide has been 
going vigorously and almost complacently toward 
democracy. It was hectically proclaimed that the 
World War was fought to make the world safe for 
democracy. Emperors and kings fell like leaves in an 
autumn storm. But now the unexpected is happen- 
ing. Italy is seemingly being saved by the political 
absolutism of the Fascismo. Russia has been mak- 
ing the world wonder by the despotism of Com- 
munistic Control. The unity of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is said to be maintained not 
by Parliament but by Britain’s King. The “Intel- 
ligentsia” of Europe and America are busily explain- 
ing the “passing of democracy.” 


CoNFLICTING IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT 


However, the German Republic is daily growing 
stronger and more effective. While Britain’s King is 
the symbol of unity for the Commonwealth, each Do- 
minion is more independent and more democratic. 


Even the Colonies are genuinely tending toward the 
35 
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local expression and local control on which Britain’s 
unity is based. Thoughtful nations have discovered 
the new function of kings to be the personification 
of the ideals of the people, past and present. So long 
as monarchs have the unusual wisdom and the ex- 
ceptional personality required to maintain this ex- 
traordinary function, they may be retained for the 
highest good of the nation and for the safety of 
democracy. Every European country is becoming 
more and more conscious of the rights of all the peo- 
ple and legislative enactments are increasingly seek- 
ing to be based upon such consciousness. The mas- 
sive awakenings of Asia, from China and Japan to 
every country in the Near East, are amazing and 
startling movements toward democracy. Africa, too, 
has felt the reverberations of countries and conti- 
nents. Travelers in Central Africa have noted the 
significant signs of tribal consciousness and longings 
for larger participations in world affairs. African 
soldiers from primitive tribes were not sent to fight 
and to work in France for naught. They returned to 
their huts and villages with new ideas and new visions 
of the world. These trends and movements and long- 
ings in every continent and in the islands of the sea 
may be crude and uncertain and even dangerous, but 
they must be considered and they must be satisfied. 

What are the issues involved in the success of 
Fascismo, the aggressive propaganda of Russian com- 
munism, the changes of the British Empire, the 
awakenings of Asia, and the longings of Africa? Is it 
the form of government that matters, or is there a 
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deeper objective to the yearnings and the determina- 
tions of the people everywhere? ‘For the forms of 
government, let fools contest,” said Pope, “whate’er 
is best administered, is best.” But the differences are 
not only those of ‘“‘form,” there is a conflict of ideals 
as well. The more recent of these ideals are repre- 
sented by such words as “‘Self-determination,” “Self- 
government,” “‘Self-expression.” ‘They are the lineal 
descendants of the ideals presented in such words as 
“Liberty,” “Independence,” “Democracy.” Con- 
trasted with these ideals are those of “Trusteeship,” 
“Mandate,” “Protectorate,” “Colony,” all of which 
are said to be descended directly or indirectly from 
“Paternalism,” “Empire,” “Monarchy.” Liberty, in- 
dependence, and self-determination, with their com- 
paratively unknown or untried experiments, are far 
more attractive to idealistic temperaments than trus- 
teeship, protectorate, and colony, whose failures have 
been allowed to overshadow their successes. The 
thought of freedom seems to have far more charm 
than that of direction and discipline and order. The 
antagonism to paternalism would almost sweep away 
the contribution of fatherhood to the development of 
mankind. Enthusiasm for self-determination forgets 
the social value of altruism. The testimony of his- 
tory is however very certain and very definite that 
peoples and nations have required the help of others 
in their evolution through the various stages of civ- 
ilization. The dilemma of the conflicting ideals can- 
not be solved by exclusive devotion either to self- 
realization or to development through the efforts of 
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others. The solution is the integration of the two 
ideals through sincere and sympathetic cooperation. 


CooPERATION AND NEIGHBORLINESS 


But the call for sincere and sympathetic coopera- 
tion is easier said than done. It is the call of the old 
elemental question as to “Who is my neighbor?” 
Through the centuries, humanity has found this in- 
quiry extraordinarily difficult and searching. Indi- 
viduals and nations have occasionally acquired an in- 
tellectual recognition of their neighbors, but their 
prejudices and their selfishnesses—economic, racial, 
religious, and otherwise—have been insurmountable 
barriers to real neighborliness. The annihilation of 
distance by railroads and steamships; by telegraph, 
telephone and radio; and finally by airships, has 
multiplied human contrasts throughout the world 
and added tremendously to the perplexity of the 
question “Who is my neighbor?” 

Ideal government should be based on cooperation 
and neighborliness. These attitudes are at the very 
heart of world peace and civilization. Until they are 
defined and made the basic principles of governments, 
there will be unrest, distrusts, and wars, and still 
more gigantic wars. The power of increasing wealth, 
the ingenuity of machinery, and the efficiency of or- 
ganization will merely enlarge the frictions and 
cataclysms of earlier centuries. Too long have we 
left these vital inquiries to the emotional eloquence 
of silver-tongued orators and to the conversational 
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nothings of afternoon tea-parties. Too long have we 
been satisfied with the advocacy of shibboleths and 
catch-phrases of peace and civilization. Abstrac- 
tions and generalizations will not avail. There is 
now a call for the definite, the concrete, and the real 
in human relations. 

What, then, is the basis of cooperation and neigh- 
borliness? Basically it is the sincere desire to have 
others equal to yourself. Centuries ago St. Augustine 
declared this to be the best test of Christianity. It is 
equally the test of permanent and effective civiliza- 
tion. Long before St. Augustine, Christ gave to hu- 
manity the Golden Rule: “Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you.” Abraham 
Lincoln, now the hero of all nations, has passed on 
this vital message to our own day and generation in 
the expression of his religious faith: “When any 
church,” said he, ‘‘will inscribe over its altars Christ’s 
statement of both law and gospel, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ that church,” declared Lincoln, “will I join with 
all my heart and with all my soul.” 

But even these marvellous messages may be only 
shibboleths and catch-words, if we do not seriously 
seek out their meaning in the actualities of indi- 
vidual, national, and international relationships. 
Where are the nations that sincerely desire to have 
other nations equal to themselves? What peoples 
love their neighbors as themselves? The practical 
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man of affairs emphatically replies: “Idealistic, im- 
possible, a vain hope’; and some may even add, 
“undesirable and dangerous.” If it is idealistic to 
work for the Golden Rule, if we can never hope to 
have nations love others as themselves, then we must 
expect wars and rumors of wars, then civilization is 
a vain hope. 

But the desire to have others equal to ourselves 
does not mean that people are to be of the same 
height, the same weight, the same complexion, the 
same language, nor even the same mentality. It does 
not mean that small countries are to be large or large 
countries are to be small; that mountainous coun- 
tries are to be level or level countries to be moun- 
tainous. It does not even mean that peoples or 
countries are to be of the same wealth and the same 
power. What the desire to have others equal to our- 
selves means is that they shall have equal oppor- 
tunities to realize their own capacities with all the 
good will and encouragement that we can give them. 
This is neighborliness—national and international. 
Nothing less than this will eliminate misunderstand- 
ings and wars; nothing less is worthy of the ideals of 
civilization. 

Contrast the peace, confidence, and good will be- 
tween Canada and the United States on one boun- 
dary; and the anxiety, the bitterness, the friction, 
and the outbreaks between Mexico and the United 
States on the other boundary. Why the tremendous 
difference? In the one case there are equalities of 
opportunity in both countries as well as the sincere 
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desire for such equalities. In the other there are all 
kinds of inequalities. So long as the Mexican people 
are hampered internally by the lack of opportunities 
to develop themselves, so long as they live on a lower 
standard of life, so long as there are suspicions and 
fears in Mexico, and selfishness and indifference in 
the United States, so long the menace of friction 
and war will continue. 

But these conditions are not limited to the Ameri- 
cas. ‘They are in every part of the world. They 
are sectional, national, international, and interconti- 
nental. The Orient is today challenging the Occi- 
dent. The Islands and the Nations of the great 
Pacific Ocean are anxious and fearful of the future. 
Asia, from the Near East to China, is resounding with 
claims and counter claims. Europe has grave diffi- 
culties that are disquieting. Africa is entering inter- 
national affairs with eager expectations and ready to 
take sides for peace or war. Never was the call for 
neighborliness among nations more real, more acutely 
needed. 

What, then, is neighborliness? We have answered 
that it is the sincere desire that every people shall 
have an equal opportunity to develop their own 
capacities aided by the good will and encouragement 
of all their neighbors. The answer in this form may 
be a mere abstraction giving us a pleasing thrill and 
then lulling us into futile complacency. The call for 
the definite, the concrete, and the real in human af- 
fairs is persistent. What, then, are the essentials of 
civilization which neighborliness shall urge for every 
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nation? Researches have been organized. Experi- 
ments are being tried. Innumerable organizations, 
movements, and propaganda have been launched. 
Many have placed their hopes in different forms of 
government, and the world hears of Fascism, Com- 
munism, Democracy, Self-determination, Trustee- 
ships, and Mandates. Some are depending on 
treaties, alliances, pacts, understanding, and coopera- 
tion. Some seek economic reorganizations, free trade 
and tariffs, business and industrial efficiency, free- 
dom and training of labor. Others are urging new 
policies for the selection of population through birth 
control and immigration laws. Almost all turn to 
education with attitudes varying from a hazy inter- 
est in its possibilities to an ardent faith in its power 
to save civilization. While all these efforts and 
recommendations are significant and almost all are 
directed to important needs, there is a most disap- 
pointing lack of what may be called a synthetic ap- 
proach to the general social condition of the people 
in each nation or country. Even the educational 
programs are limited to the usual objectives of the 
school, and consequently they fail to provide for 
many of the essential elements of community life. 
What is meant by a synthetic approach to the gen- 
eral social condition is a determined effort to group 
the facts concerning the masses of the people and 
then an equally determined effort to improve their 
condition. This is a comprehensive undertaking, but 
the money and energy now discursively spent by 
governments on projects often unrelated to human 
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welfare are sufficient to initiate a program of influ- 
ences designed to deal with causes rather than effects. 
The responsibilities of government are not only in- 
creasing in extent, they are also becoming perplex- 
ingly diverse. Students of political science are be- 
coming alarmed by the governmental control of life. 
Fanatical propagandists seeking easy solutions for 
social problems are urging an orgy of legislation to 
direct and to limit every individual impulse. It is 
equally obvious that governments must broaden their 
interest beyond those of safety and order. The self- 
ish desires of political parties for power, however well 
veiled, are being discovered. Nor is the interest of 
the people limited to “bread and butter and boots” as 
one able journalist has recently written. The issues 
are not only economic, they are broadly sociological 
and include health, the rights of women and children, 
the status of the home, the homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity of population, the requirements of recreation 
and re-creation—physical, mental, and spiritual. In 
a word the people demand life and the fullness of 
life, individual and social. The responsibility of true 
statesmanship is to discover and define these yearn- 
ings of the multitude and then to prepare the way for 
their realization in the concrete terms of every-day 
living. 

“Nationalism,” in some of its forms so repre- 
hensible and dangerous to peace and progress, is 
basically the crude but real demand for recognition 
and self-expression. It is not necessarily indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of others, but rather a desire for 
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local colorings and qualities and achievements. Na- 
tionalism and internationalism need not be and 
should not be antagonistic, but complementary and 
supplementary. In the enthusiasm for the similari- 
ties and the identities of the human family we have 
overlooked the charm and the creative possibilities 
of differentations. Our righteous reactions against 
the prejudices, the discriminations, and the injustices 
of overemphasis on differentiations of race and na- 
tionality have begotten a corresponding over-em- 
phasis on similarities and identities. Americanization 
in its crude form, for example, is an effort to elimi- 
nate the racial and national heritage of immigrants 
and to manufacture them according to the identities 
of so-called American types. Fortunately such 
efforts have proved futile in their extreme intentions. 
The accidental result has usually been a happy in- 
termediate between conformity to American types 
and the retention of original characteristics blended 
by loyalty to the country of their adoption. 

The corrective for all forms of differentiation 
whether national, racial, religious or economic re- 
quires an understanding of causes. So far as they 
are the result of ignorance or selfishness, the remedy 
is obviously education and a realization of neighborly 
responsibilities. If, however, the various classes re- 
flect the natural, healthful, and sound differences of 
local climate, traditions, ideals, and attainments, the 
wise policy is to recognize their value and make them 
the basis of mutual regard. The use of such terms as 
“Nordic,” “Occidental,” “Oriental,” “white,” and 
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“colored” as labels of superiority or inferiority 
arouses endless irritations, separations, bitterness, 
and hatred. The extension of the list of labels into 
the political, the religious, and the economic realms 
multiplies the problems many times to the serious 
perplexity of the statesman who has not found the 
formula for the reconciliation of the differences. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE Four ESSENTIALS 


The essentials of sound government are the essen- 
tials of effective civilization. Herein is the formula 
that will guide statesmen through the perplexing 
problems of modern society to the legislation and ad- 
ministrative arrangements necessary to the welfare 
of the people. Legislators and administrators must 
have a vital consciousness of the communities in 
which they are concerned. Specialists in law-making 
must be students of social forces and conditions. 
Sound interpretation of law must be based on a 
knowledge of economic and sociological backgrounds. 
Government administrators must be acquainted with 
the elements of life that determine the attitudes and 
actions of the people whose affairs they administer. 
In brief, government in theory and in fact must be 
based on the essentials of civilization as they apply 
to the special needs and conditions in each nation. 
True government is a creation of the people to ad- 
vance their welfare. The extent of government con- 
trol and participation in the varied activities of so- 
ciety is a debatable question and indeed differs ac- 
cording to the capacity of the people to manage their 
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affairs without government aid and direction. The 
League of Nations is undoubtedly right in its provi- 
sion of varying grades of Mandate Control suited to 
the development of the people in the Mandate Terri- 
tories. But there can be no doubt as to the uni- 
versality of the essentials of civilization as the bases 
of government whether we believe in the maximum 
or in the minimum of government control and par- 
ticipation, whether the people are advanced or back- 
ward. 

What, then, are the essentials so vital to all forms 
of government? They have been defined at length 
in the first chapter. The task now is to suggest as 
definitely as possible typical ways of relating gov- 
ernment provisions and policies to these essentials of 
civilization. The illustration will be based upon the 
actual services now rendered by governments. Un- 
fortunately they are mostly those of the municipal, 
State, and Federal Governments of the United States. 
Some Governments in other parts of the world have 
doubtless been more effective. This is notably true 
of New Zealand. Limitations of space and experi- 
ence however preclude a complete presentation of the 
various types of activities and legislation related to 
the essentials of civilization. 

I. Health and sanitation, the first essential of 
civilization, is undoubtedly a matter of concern to all 
governments. The extent of health regulation by 
government may still be an open question, but the 
trends are strongly towards Health Departments and 
extensive schemes of sanitation. The elemental rat- 
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ings of nations are inevitably based on their health- 
fulness and their effectiveness in sanitation. The 
recognition of national death-rates as the “social 
register” among nations is due not only to the 
availability of these statistics, but rather more to the 
significance of high or low mortality as a measure of 
the presence or absence of the decencies of life. So 
long as the death-rates in Ceylon and Chile, for ex- 
ample, are almost three times those of New Zealand 
and more than twice those of Great Britain and the 
United States, the governments of Ceylon and Chile 
are morally bound to take definite action in behalf of 
health and sanitation. These significant differences 
prevail not only between peoples and countries 
widely separated, but also between the countries 
within one continent, even between peoples in differ- 
ent sections of the same country, and often in differ- 
ent quarters of the same city. 

The three gradations of health activities are gen- 
erally agreed to be first, the cure of disease; second, 
the prevention of illness; and third, the development 
of health as the basis of mentality and character. In 
the cure and prevention of disease, government has 
definite responsibilities which cannot be realized 
without its authority and power. Vital statistics 
must be assembled so that the nation may know the 
elemental conditions of the people in every nook and 
corner of the country. Death-rates must be deter- 
mined for infants and for all age-classes. The rela- 
tion of occupation and housing must be known. The 
ravages of great human plagues, such as pneumonia, 
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tuberculosis, heart defects, cancer, malaria, hook- 
worm, sleeping sickness must be ascertained. Birth- 
rates and the physical welfare of women and children 
must be based on nation-wide inquiries. Such in- 
quiries and statistics lead directly to national pro- 
visions for the cure and prevention of conditions that 
are inimical to the welfare of the people. The spread 
of contagious disease requires laws to control the in- 
evitable indifference of neighbors and the selfishness 
of those whose wealth is obtained through the disre- 
gard of the health rights of others. The guarantee 
of pure water, good milk, and clean food is now 
recognized to be the responsibility of government in 
all progressive countries. The elimination of some 
diseases depends upon great alterations and controls 
of water sheds, swamps, housing, and occupations— 
undertakings which are possible only to the central- 
ized powers of the government. Health Foundations, 
maintained by philanthropy, have long ago learned 
that cooperation with government is absolutely neces- 
sary to successful efforts for health and sanitation. 
The development of health as the basis of men- 
tality and character is not so directly the concern of 
government as the cure and prevention of disease, 
but true statesmanship will appreciate the relation 
of health to the potentialities of the people and the 
nation. National health is sought not merely to in- 
crease population but much more to build up virility 
and vigor and personality. The mere multiplication 
of population may indeed result in the perplexities of 
over-population. Whatever the ultimate solution of 
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health for the masses and overpopulation may be, it 
is certain that the cultivation of the normal physical 
attainments to higher standards is the greatest of all 
responsibilities of health programs. The “tension of 
modern life” is now beginning to command the at- 
tention of hygienists and statesmen. This is prob- 
ably the first concern of private initiative, but gov- 
ernments may well take notice of the symptoms re- 
cently described by the statistical expert of a large 
life-insurance company: 


Much of the so-called civilized existence is a rather hectic 
experience, with often disastrous results upon the highly or- 
ganized and always complex mental and bodily condition. 
The fact must not be overlooked that the average person 
today is largely helpless in a struggle with an enormous 
amount of impressional experience, the immediate and some- 
times lasting effect of which is profound mental confusion. 


II. Appreciation of the material and human ele- 
ments of environment, the second essential of civ- 
ilization, has been receiving increasing consideration 
from government so far as the use of material re- 
sources is concerned. Debates and laws relating to 
free trade and tariffs have been both the amusement 
and the care of politicians and legislators for many 
decades. In recent years several governments have 
organized departments of agriculture, forestry, ge- 
ology, mining, and geodetics. Still more recently 
departments of commerce, labor, and immigration 
have been added. All these additions are welcome 
evidence of increasing interest in the material re- 
sources of the environment. The emphasis of these 
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departments and their activities has been primarily 
economic. While this has been both the intention 
and the fact, interest in labor has necessarily involved 
an interest in laborers, in their relationships to each 
other and to their employers, and also in their man- 
ner of life. This recognition of the human elements 
of the environment is the latest and most important 
of all. In a sense these newer provisions of govern- 
ment for the advancement of life as well as those for 
the more effective use of material resources are di- 
rectly related to the ancient laws for the protection 
of life and property. Protection, however, vital as it 
has been and still is to social progress, falls far short 
of the comprehensive ideals of civilization. 

The extension of government functions from those 
of protection to those of social welfare has usually 
been the occasion for discussions and differences 
varying in vigor from mild debate to vehement and 
bitter strife of classes. In former centuries these dis- 
cussions were mostly concerned with politics and re- 
ligion. During the nineteenth century national con- 
cern became more and more economic, and the mis- 
understandings and friction threaten cleavages as 
acute and bitter as the religious strifes of the Middle 
Ages. Capitalists urge the social rights of private 
property including land and the instruments of pro- 
duction, free enterprise and competition; they be- 
lieve that government participation should be limited 
to the functions of an umpire who passes and ad- 
ministers laws so that the economic games are played 
according to the principles of morality. The social- 
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ists and communists would destroy all rights of 
private property and eliminate industrial competi- 
tion; they maintain that government should become 
directly responsible for all economic undertakings, 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial. These in 
varied forms are the claims of those who define the 
extent of government control of the economic activi- 
ties of society. The dilemma is real and far reaching, 
and a way out must be discovered. 

To add to the perplexity of adjustment to environ- 
ment, modern governments are now confronted by 
interracial differences of a threatening character. 
The increased effectiveness of transportation and 
communication has stimulated the mingling of racial 
types. Economic issues involve not only the con- 
sideration of profits and losses and a just distribution 
of material goods among a homogeneous group. Gov- 
ernments now must face the problem of economic 
justice to peoples differing in color, race, language, 
religion, or national origin. Under such conditions 
the old questions of “How to make a living?” and 
“Who is my neighbor?” are apt to beget a degree of 
antagonism that is dangerous to national peace. 
Under the ancient régimes of “Jew and Gentile,” 
“Greek and Barbarian,” such problems were easily 
decided by a well-crystallized tradition that left no 
choice and aroused no embarrassment to the possessor 
of wealth or power. But times have changed, and the 
complaisant assertion of superiority and inferiority 
will not so easily satisfy public opinion, national or 
international. Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
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prising that governments hesitate to leave such issues 
entirely to the initiative of private organizations and 
local sentiments. 

Governments are often impelled and sometimes 
compelled to take notice of the economic conditions 
and the neighborliness of the people not only by com- 
plaints of poverty and the dangers of interracial 
prejudice from within, but also by the comparison of 
national conditions with those in other nations. 
These comparisons reveal amazing differences in na- 
tional inclination and capacity to develop the crude 
resources and to distribute the necessities of exist- 
ence among the people. The longings and awaken- 
ings of Asia are largely due to a realization of these 
differences between the Orient and the Occident. 
Highways and railroads, telegraph and telephone, 
port facilities and warehouses must be provided. 
Effective methods of agriculture and industry must 
be introduced. Conservation of forests and water- 
power must be encouraged. Labor must be free and 
efficient. In the ancient countries these reforms, next 
to health, are the first conditions of progress. Even 
Western nations cannot take these attainments for 
granted, for means and methods are constantly being 
improved. There are also painful and disappointing 
differences in national attitudes toward racial and 
other forms of social differentiations. In some coun- 
tries social castes seem irrevocable, dividing the peo- 
ple from top to bottom. So far as private initiative 
is adequate and effective in dealing with these condi- 
tions, all may be well; but government must make 
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certain that the people have a reasonable opportunity 
to realize their capacities. 

Modern trends seem, therefore, more and more to 
require the interest and the guidance of government 
in determining the relationships of the material and 
the human elements of the environment. Legislators 
and administrators are acutely in need of funda- 
mental principles in their approach to the perplexi- 
ties of economic and neighborly contacts. The 
primary responsibility of government is to encourage 
the development of resources and people for the bene- 
fit of all rather than for any special class. To this 
end government must, through effective research, 
know the national resources and the capacities of the 
people. Appreciation of environment is both eco- 
nomic and sociological. The tendency to stress ma- 
terial wealth at the expense of human values is not 
only morally wrong but unprofitable from every 
sound point of view. In the dilemma as to the extent 
of government participation in economic undertak- 
ings safe procedure is to distinguish undertakings 
which clearly demand the power and authority of 
government for their realization, from those that may 
be effectively initiated and maintained by the people. 
The former are obviously the business of the govern- 
ment; the latter should profit by the watchful ob- 
servation and sympathetic encouragement of both 
the government and the people. 

III. Conservation of the social heritage fe the 
home, the third essential of civilization, seems to 
have been almost consciously omitted from the list 
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of government responsibilities. National policies as 
to this essential are evidently reflected by the saying 
that “the Englishman’s home is his castle.” What is 
true of the Englishman in this respect applies in vary- 
ing degrees to people everywhere. These varying 
measures of independence from outside authority, 
governmental and otherwise, constitute the most dis- 
tinctive and vital quality of the home. The preserva- 
tion of individuality is among the greatest responsi- 
bilities of civilization. As the influence of govern- 
ment usually develops uniformity of methods and 
ideals its interest in the home and home-life must be 
carefully safeguarded, lest it in any way limit the 
household independence necessary to its individu- 
ality. 

Paradoxically, government authority and assist- 
ance now seem almost imperative in order to save 
the home from the artificial monotonies and same- 
nesses of a machine-made society. How government 
can change its contributions from the manufacturing 
of uniformities to the protection and stimulation of 
differentiations is a difficult problem, but it should 
be solved and probably can be solved. The problem 
is involved in a deeper and more comprehensive 
appreciation of the potentialities of government. 
Hitherto the functions of government have been too 
largely limited to authorities and laws. Legislators 
and administrators have been working through their 
powers to compel; and, so far as they have been wise, 
they have hesitated to use force. Political science 
has been concerned with the machinery, forms, and 
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principles of government. The new departures from 
the necessities of law and order have naturally turned 
first toward the more concrete and definite problems 
of economic interests. Conservation of the racial 
heritage and the responsibilities of the home for that 
heritage are primarily sociological undertakings and, 
accordingly, require the researches, trainings, and ex- 
periences of sociology. Very unfortunately sociology 
is a new field of study and, as yet, largely associated 
with fanaticisms of social faddists and the unfounded 
dogmas of ‘“‘wishful thinkers.” The difficulties and 
hazards of government interest in the affairs of the 
home are undoubtedly very real. 

Difficult and dangerous as the undertaking may be, 
government cannot be indifferent to the transfer of 
the social heritage from generation to generation and 
especially to the homes and their primary respon- 
sibilities for the heritage. If government has found 
ways of helping schools and farms and factories, it 
can find methods of protecting and encouraging the 
homes, a hundred times the number of schools even 
in the countries most liberally supplied with educa- 
tional opportunities. It is a task worth trying and 
one that may lead to conceptions of government 
worthy of the ideals of the highest forms of civiliza- 
tion. The enfranchisement of women and their eh- 
trance into government are probably the most potent 
forces toward the realization of their vital task. 
Politicians are not likely to be indifferent to the votes 
not only of the women but also of the men who are 
bound to become increasingly conscious of the rights 
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and potentialities of the home. Mistakes will un- 
doubtedly be made, but “learning by doing” is a 
sound educational process. It is to be hoped that the 
beginnings may provide for a large measure of re- 
search accompanied by wise experiments. 
Fortunately, beginnings have been made. Those 
relating to the sanctity and social responsibilities of 
marriage are centuries old. Old laws are being modi- 
fied and new laws are being enacted. Judicial pro- 
cedure is being adapted to the needs of domestic re- 
lations, and children’s courts have been organized. 
All these efforts are to be welcomed as evidences of 
thought and interest in the essentials of home life, 
even though errors are bound to be made. But the 
beginnings include more than revisions of laws and 
court procedure. They include the improvement of 
housing, the stimulation of home recreations, the 
raising of the standard of living, training in home 
economics and home activities, the better care of 
infants and children. Possibly the most formal and 
effective recognition of the home by government is 
the organization of the ‘Children’s Bureau” and the 
establishment of “Home Demonstration Service” by 
the Federal Government of the United States. 
Doubtless there are other important provisions by 
governments in Europe and in other parts of the 
world. Wherever they may be and whatever their 
form they are significant of the new attitude of gov- 
ernment. As yet they are primarily concerned with 
health, hygiene, sanitation, and the economics of the 
home, but they will inevitably proceed to the essen- 
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tials underlying the responsibility of the home for the 
conservation of individuality and personality. Such 
an achievement need not involve the government 
either in the uncertainties of Communism or the cer- 
tainties of Capitalism. It is the realization of the 
ideals of civilization for racial heritage and the home. 

IV. Physical, mental, and spiritual re-creations, 
the fourth essential of civilization, have been sub- 
jected to a wide diversity of government policies. 
Through the ancient periods of history and well into 
modern times various amusements and recreations 
were the “sport of kings”; education was an admix- 
ture of knowledge and decorative training limited to 
the aristocracy; religion was the concern of the church 
closely associated with the monarchies. The masses 
participated more or less, but the chief aim was the 
pleasure and the development of the rulers and their 
lords and ladies. It is also probable that the older 
civilizations were influenced by the primitive con- 
ception of the unity of life and, accordingly, regarded 
recreation and religion as parts of the daily round. 
Strange as it seems, the beginnings of democracy 
were the beginnings of the separation of both recrea- 
tion and religion from the State. The reasons are 
fairly obvious. The beginnings of democracy have 
always been strenuous affairs, times of revolution, 
and bitter breaks from existing orders. The people 
had no time for amusement and play. Recreation, as 
the “sport of kings,” was a part of the discarded 
régime. And religion was under suspicion either be- 
cause it was regarded as the “opiate” benumbing the 
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people to their injustices or because fanatical beliefs 
had hopelessly divided them when unity was essential 
to their political freedom. 

Democratic conceptions of government have also 
been potent in policies relating to the maintenance 
and administration of education. Under the older 
monarchies and aristocracies education was limited to 
the privileged classes, and the responsibility was 
simple and direct. Later schools were the concern 
of the Church, and they were used as a part of the 
training of youth for life here and hereafter. Still 
later the emphatic distinction between literary or 
academic pursuits and manual occupations tended to 
limit educational opportunities to the former group. 
This policy was supported and, in some respects, 
justified by the fact that education had compara- 
tively little value to the manual workers. As a mat- 
ter of fact it fell far short of real education for any 
group, for it was limited to the transfer of a few 
facts. Full credit must, however, be given to the in- 
fluence of a good teacher whatever he was supposed 
to teach. 

While the leaders of democracy had little or no 
appreciation of the futilities of education, they did 
realize that the people who vote should be able to 
read and write, and they had an almost fatalistic 
faith in the powers of the school. The result of this 
conviction has been an increasing participation of 
governments in educational activities. The definite 
trend at the present time is toward the national con- 
trol of all schools, both public and private. Nations 
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are discovering that schools may be used for a variety 
of purposes, selfish and otherwise; and governments 
therefore feel bound to see to it that education makes 
for loyalty to national ideals. While the trend has 
some dangers it seems inevitable. Fortunately states- 
men are not only becoming aware of the dangers, 
they are also beginning to recognize ‘the potentialities 
of education for general welfare. Until recently even 
the students of international affairs seem to have 
had but a faint notion of the potentialities of what is 
called “education” in its relation to the development 
of cooperation and peace or the creation of mis- 
understanding and war. Geographically educational 
methods and objectives have been determined by the 
schools of Western Europe, of the United States and 
Canada, and of the White People of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. The population of these 
areas amounts to about 250 millions. The people in 
other parts of the world seeking education in the 
Occidental sense constitute the remainder of the 
world’s population and aggregate almost 1,500 mil- 
lion. It appears, therefore, that 16 per cent of the 
population of the earth is determining the methods 
and objectives of education for the remaining 84 
percent. At the present time all people are hectically 
demanding education. European and American 
groups are increasing educational facilities at a very 
rapid rate. 


The educational statesmen of the Occidental 
group are beginning to question the effectiveness of 
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their methods as well as their objectives. With a 
few notable exceptions the leaders of the huge ma- 
jorities outside this group are, however, blindly de- 
voted to existing methods and objectives of Occi- 
dental education, determined to have that education 
at whatever cost, and suspicious of any departure 
from the conventional forms of education in the 
Western countries. It appears, therefore, that edu- 
cational methods and objectives originally designed 
only to supplement the instruction and training of 
Occidental youth and now seriously questioned as to 
their effectiveness by Western statesmen, are being 
sought feverishly by Oriental and African people, 
with a blind faith that such education will enable 
them to acquire all the elements of knowledge and 
training necessary to a complete and effective civiliza- 
tion. Such a futile faith will inevitably lead to bitter 
disappointments which will probably involve human 
society in serious losses and tragic conflicts. TIllus- 
trations of such losses and conflicts are already be- 
ginning to appear in different parts of the world. 
Students of India, both Indians and British, are con- 
vinced that much of the present unrest, distrust, and 
conflict in India is traceable to futile faith in arti- 
ficial education. Careful analysis of the Near East 
countries will reveal similar conditions. Even in 
Europe and America numerous examples of misunder- 
standing resulting from the same cause may be found. 
When the governments of the Occident and the Ori- 
ent realize the significance of these facts, they will 
undoubtedly increase both their control and their 
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study of educational processes. The fervent hope is 
that such control and study will not only increase the 
financial support of schools, but that they will 
broaden the conception of education and relate edu- 
cational influences to the whole of life—physical, 
mental, and spiritual. Herein is the opportunity for 
governments either to render a great service or to 
commit a serious error. The absolute control of 
schools by government to the exclusion of private 
initiative and participation would probably result in 
an artificial uniformity of a most unfortunate and 
possibly dangerous character. Wise statesmanship 
will insist on the policy of active and sincere coopera- 
tion between government and private agencies for 
the effective education of all the people in all phases 
of their daily life. 

The attitude of modern governments toward 
recreations has resembled their policies towards the 
homes. At first it was entire indifference or the pro- 
tection of the public from harmful games and amuse- 
ments. In some respects the policy of protection is 
stronger now than in any period of human history. 
The notable illustration of this extreme control is the 
prohibition amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. Whatever may be the ultimate influ- 
ence of this amendment, it is exceedingly significant 
as an indication of the attitude of democratic gov- 
ernment. Even more significant, however, is the in- 
creasing interest of governments in the provision of 
healthful, wholesome recreations. This attitude is 
constructive and progressive and destined to work 
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far greater improvements than the negative influ- 
ences of prohibition. For many years governments 
have maintained or partly maintained public parks, 
zoological and botanical gardens, museums of art 
and natural history, libraries, and theaters. All 
these, however, were used by only a small proportion 
of the people. In recent years government interest in 
recreations has begun to include public playgrounds, 
organized athletics, and community music, drama, 
and art for all classes of people. The 1924 Report 
of the “Playground and Recreation Association of 
America” is an impressive illustration of promising 
beginning of government provisions for general 
recreation: 


The first quarter of this century will go down in history 
not only for its spectacular discoveries, but for the speed with 
which theory has been turned into practice in our civic life. 
Municipal provision for the people’s play—an idea new to 
America—has in these few years found acceptance and ex- 
pansion. Directed public recreation is adapting the old, 
fundamental instinct of play to the changing current of mod- 
ern life. 

In 1900 fourteen pioneer cities were beating paths in a 
wilderness of municipal sentiment and procedure. Only fif- 
teen years before America’s first play-place—a Boston “sand 
garden” had appeared. By 1906, the year the “Playground 
and Recreation Association of America” was organized, forty- 
one cities had directed playgrounds. Now nearly seven hun- 
dred cities report that they maintain public playgrounds and 
recreation centres under leadership. During 1924 the national 
government has for the first time taken an active stand in 
promoting recreation. The number of state governments 
adopting and modernizing recreation laws has appreciably 
swelled. 
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The trends of governmental policy with regard to 
religion seems to be just the opposite to those relat- 
ing to education and recreation. Formerly religious 
activities were closely related to the authority of the 
State. Often church officers were ex-officio officers 
of the government. The trend now in most civilized 
countries is toward freedom of religious beliefs and 
the separation of Church and State. Most nations 
are yet in the process of transition from the old status. 
Communist Russia seems to have proceeded to the 
extreme of hostility to religion. The United States 
has for many years held firmly to freedom and sepa- 
ration. The British policy guarantees freedom of 
religion but retains a relationship with the Church of 
England. The results of these policies are varied, 
interesting, and important. The wisdom of the free- 
dom of religion has been emphatically confirmed 
many times. Separation of Church and State has 
avoided many embarrassments to both religion and 
government. With full appreciation of the wisdom 
of these two policies, there still remain some un- 
solved problems as to the best attitude of govern- 
ment to religion. To those who believe in the value 
of religion both to the individual and society, it seems 
strange, to say the least, that the government should 
maintain only a negative attitude toward religious 
institutions including, as they do, more than half the 
population in the United States and probably a larger 
proportion in other civilized countries. 

In the United States doubts, sometimes amounting 
to anxiety, are usually expressed as to the exclusion 
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of religion from the 270,000 government schools and 
their 26,000,000 pupils educated at public expense. 
The Roman Catholic Church has attempted to avoid 
the losses of religious influence by maintaining their 
own schools. This has been only a partial solution, 
for a considerable proportion of Roman Catholic 
youth are, for a variety of reasons, attending govern- 
ment schools. The leaders of Protestant Churches 
in America are now giving more and more attention 
to efforts for the restoration of religious influences 
into the education of the youth. The phrase “re- 
ligious education” has been formulated to represent 
the content, objectives, ideals, and methods of the 
religious influences which they regard as a necessary 
supplement of government school education. A ‘‘Na- 
tional Association of Religious Education” has been 
functioning for several years. The chief result 
hitherto has been the focussing of attention on the 
problem. Efforts to deal directly with government 
schools, called public schools in America, seem to 
have been limited to the organization of after-school 
instruction in religion for an hour or two one or two 
afternoons a week. One unfriendly critic has sar- 
castically likened their plan of taking time from the 
regular school program to the surreptitious traffic 
in liquor and facetiously described their method as 
“bootlegging religion.” Reports of these after-school 
efforts indicate but very meager and unsatisfactory 
results. 

The problem is still unsolved in the United States 
so far as public schools are concerned. The solution 
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probably awaits a sounder and more comprehensive 
conception of both education and religion. As gov- 
ernments add to their appreciation of the economic 
factors of society, they will probably include an 
understanding of sociological elements that make 
and unmake the people. The larger interest of gov- 
ernments in the human elements of environment, in 
the responsibility of the home for social heritage, in 
the necessity for recreation, and in the realities of 
education will probably impel them in the course of 
time to recognize the potentialities of religious in- 
fluences for the re-creation of the people. Surely 
democracies will be able to follow Lincoln in the 
advocacy of a religion whose law and whose gospel 
is love to God and love to ‘neighbor. 


The policies of governments are evidently still in 
the process of formulation. The evolution of the es- 
sentials of government is a process of reconciling them 
with the essentials of civilization, whether they are 
analysed into four essentials or into any number that 
conforms with the researches and experiences of the 
analyst. In Britain the evolution is called “muddling 
through”; in the United States it has been described 
as “edging through”; in Germany it is said to be a 
laborious process of deliberate conformity to thought, 
sometimes real, sometimes artificial; in France it is 
reported as the flight of philosophic feelings modified 
by generalizations more or less scientific. Of all 
these approaches, sound policies seem to have re- 
sulted more frequently from “muddling” and “edg- 
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ing” than from the other processes. At bottom it ap- 
pears that “muddling” and “edging” are a fairly 
lucky combination of experience and facts, even 
though the facts have been assembled by haphazard 
methods, not far removed from “chance acquaintance 
with truth.” Possibly the most interesting and 
significant quality of the so-called Anglo-Saxon type 
is the refusal to take theories of government or 
theories of anything too seriously. This is happily 
illustrated by the good-humored definition of democ- 
racy which the late Dr. Wallace Buttrick once gave: 
“Democracy,” said he, “is that conception of society 
which believes that one man is as good as another, 
if he is.’ This may be called good humor, but it is 
also good science and sound sociology. Conceptions 
of government have always had a tendency to crystal- 
lize into permanent forms. High-sounding theories, 
attractive shibboleths, and plausible catch-phrases 
have caused endless friction and misunderstandings. 

In the words of a keen and sympathetic student of 
national and international affairs: ‘“‘What is required 
now is organizing intelligence, synthetic thinking on 
a terrestrial scale, a plan of common relationship to 
the means of life prepared not in terms of a parish or 
of a nation, but of the globe.” Through the terrific 
trials of the greatest war in human history, the 
League of Nations was launched; the World Court 
has been initiated; the Locarno Agreements were 
made possible; the paraphernalia of war are coming 
under control; and the absolutisms of Empire and 
Alliances are being replaced by the understanding 
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and mutual faiths of the Commonwealth of Nations 
and the cooperation of civilized nations. Such reali- 
zations of Utopia depend ultimately upon a genuine 
awareness of the essentials of civilization by every 
responsible citizen and by every nation. 


CHAPTER III 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CIVILIZATION 


No one questions the reality of the relation of eco- 
nomic organizations to civilization, but there has long 
been much doubt, often bitter debates, and even 
strife as to the character and usefulness of the rela- 
tionship. The contributions of labor organizations 
and capitalistic concerns to civilization seem now to 
be more perplexing than ever. “Bolshevism after 
ten years of Soviet rule,” appears to one American 
historian, “to be very much of an enigma. We know 
too little of this extraordinary experiment which is 
attempting to establish economic democracy on the 
ruins of political democracy.” To other serious stu- 
dents the experiment is more accurately pronounced 
as the substitution of “economic absolutism” in the 
place of ‘“‘monarchic absolutism.” 


Economic STRIFE 


Nor are the perplexities limited to Russia. Britain 
in the summer of 1926 was the scene of an industrial 
strike which has been described as an “economic 
_ calamity with civil war, revolution, and famine 
stalking in the background.” The Coal Owners’ 


Mining Association demanded a reduction of wages 
68 
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and an increase of hours as absolutely necessary to 
the operation of the mines. The Miners’ Federation 
replied: “Not a halfpenny less; not a minute more; 
and the mines for the nation,” on the grounds that 
the miners were already on starvation wages and that 
the inefficiency and greed of British capitalism were 
threatening the workers’ standard of life. A Royal 
Commission recommended government ownership of 
the mineral rights and a general reorganization of the 
mining industry as the final solution; but that a re- 
duction of wages was necessary during the period of 
reorganization, because the mines could not be eco- 
nomically operated on existing wage standards. 
Whatever were the incidents that led to the final 
break, a “State of Emergency” was declared by Royal 
Proclamation and the Premier stated that “Britain 
was confronted by an alternative government and a 
government ignorant of the way in which its com- 
mands were being carried out and incapable of arrest- 
ing disobedience to them.” Lord Hugh Cecil at the 
same time added that “‘it is not legitimate to inflict all 
the sufferings of a general strike on the community. 
A general strike is a menace to the authority of 
Parliament, an attack on the State, and not a step in 
a trade dispute.” 

Britain’s industrial clash and the Russian experi- 
ment are doubtless extreme instances of strifes of 
economic organizations, but many others of a very 
drastic significance could be presented. Citizens of 
the United States have a vivid recollection of the 
shock which both government and people experienced 
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a few years ago from the threat of a strike to stop 
all railroads in the country. It is not possible to 
forecast the far-reaching and drastic character of 
such a cessation of railroads and of all the industries 
depending on their transportation facilities. Not a 
single man, woman, or child in the nation would have 
escaped some form of limitation on their comforts, 
and many would probably be subjected to tragic 
losses, especially the infants and those without food 
reserves to survive the days, weeks, or months dur- 
ing which system of food distribution would be throt- 
tled by the fight between capital and labor. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti Case is the most recent in- 
stance of differences embittered by beliefs and sus- 
picions largely rooted in varying interpretations of 
economic welfare. Sentiments and convictions with 
regard to the punishment of these men divided men 
in all classes and in every country. While it is im- 
possible to form a statistical estimate of the parties 
to this amazing controversy, it is certain that the 
differences were world-wide and acute both in emo- 
tion and in conviction. Extreme and unusual as these 
realities and possibilities of differences and strife are, 
they prove clearly the intimate relation of economic 
organizations to human welfare and indeed to hu- 
man existence. 

More important than these nation-wide con- 
troversies are the more common and ordinary forms 
of economic conflicts and oppressions. ‘‘Why, after 
a war in which so much emphasis was laid upon the 
removal of economic barriers,” demands one student 
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of after-war movements, “are there now many more 
such restrictions and barriers?” The League of Na- 
tions’ Danube Commission reports six tariff and 
police jurisdictions on the Danube where there was 
only one before the War. In every part of the world 
new tariff barriers have been established and old ones 
raised and strengthened, and all this in the face of . 
the emphatic assertion of many outstanding econo- 
mists that tariffs are among the surest causes of wars. 
The influence of these economic barriers on the daily 
expenditures of the masses differs greatly and they 
have accordingly been the subject of endless discus- 
sion. 

News of the “Farm Bloc” and the “Embattled 
Farmer” reveals the extension of economic doubts 
and economic differences into the ranks of the land- 
owner, farm tenants, and field hands of the rural dis- 
tricts of every nation, country, and continent. The 
producers of food are becoming conscious of eco- 
nomic discrimination. They are realizing that their 
rights, indeed their very existence, are being directed 
and controlled by all-powerful manufacturing organ- 
izations of both capital and labor. Individualistic 
and disorganized, as the farmers have almost always 
been, they are unable to give expression to their needs 
and even more helpless in enforcing their demands. 
Capitalistic concerns, on the contrary, have long been 
closely knit and actively aware of their own best in- 
terests. In recent years laborers have combined into 
unions equally powerful and equally aware of labor’s 
needs. Both have naturally and inevitably united in 
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the formation of urban régimes, now more and more 
effectively enticing the people into their tenements, 
their apartments, and their massive buildings. Big- 
city business, big-city labor, big-city politics, big-city 
education, big-city religion, and big-city life are 
largely the determinants of the farmers and their in- 
terests. It matters not that the city-rule of rural life 
is unconscious, it is none the less real and drastic in 
its demands upon the farm and farmer. Indeed, if 
the city were more conscious of its dependence upon 
the rural district, municipal selfishness would prob- 
ably be less destructive of the “goose that lays the 
golden egg.” News of the “Farm Bloc” and the ““Em- 
battled Farmer” is destined to have a still larger 
circulation and a more considerate hearing, or the 
wheels of civilization will be seriously retarded until 
Society shall have better sense than their statesmen, 
economic and political, now seem to have. 

In this day of stupendous economic organizations 
the consumer seems to be the most helpless of all. 
His indifference and utter lack of group conscious- 
ness seem to surpass that of the individualistic and 
disorganized farmers. He has been accurately called 
by Francis Delaisi the “new victim.” According to 
this discerning student of economic forces: 


The consumer does not belong to any particular and defi- 
nite class. Everybody is the sufferer. Doubtless the poor 
suffer more than the rich; but the worker, strongly organized, 
can defend his interests and secure some compensation. The 
high cost of living is a far heavier burden on the middle class 
of civil servants, those with small private incomes, and so 
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on—a vaguely defined class, without clear limits, and com- 
posed of people who are at one and the same time capitalists 
and wage-earners, and who represent such different points of 
view, such different interests, that they cannot organize them- 
selves. 


The position seems almost hopeless. Even the 
consumer’s voting power in a democracy is shown by 
Delaisi to be nullified by the fact that they usually 
think of themselves either as capitalists or laborers 
producing goods rather than consumers of commodi- 
ties. The consumers’ dilemma is obviously beyond 
solution when considered in terms of class interests. 
So far as the usual economic divisions are concerned 
he is a nondescript, a chameleon changing his color to 
suit the immediate demands of every new environ- 
ment. But the problem cannot be dismissed either 
by ridicule or indifference, for the consumer is the 
basic member of society and the ultimate determi- 
nant of civilization. 


CHANGES IN Economic CONTROL 


What, then, is sound procedure in the effort to 
understand the relation of economic organizations 
and economic classes to civilization? The approach 
through a study of class strife is evidently futile. 
The record of distressing and dangerous divisions has 
only one value, namely, to reveal the reality and 
intimacy of economic interests and organizations to 
human weal or woe. To ascertain the elemental re- 
lationships of capital and labor to civilization, it is 
necessary to review the evolution of economic inter- 
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ests from primitive society to the present time. The 
limitations of the present study as well as the ad- 
vantages of a synthetic view of the forces essential 
to civilization require that such a summary shall be 
both brief and comprehensive. Reference to the 
presentation of the essentials of civilization shows 
the origin of economic organizations in what has been 
called the second essential of tribal life, and the 
modern development of capital and labor in what has 
been designated the second essential of civilization. 

In primitive life, economic success depended upon 
skill in handling the soil, the wood, the water, and the 
animal life all about. This was furthermore closely 
dependent upon safe relationships to neighbors, tribal 
and intertribal. The integration with the material 
and human elements of tribal environment was com- 
paratively simple and almost entirely limited to a 
well-defined geographical area. In modern society, 
economic relationships have become immensely com- 
plex. The mastery and use of material resources 
have been almost miraculous. Through science, 
machinery and organization have achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible. The conquest and control of time 
and space have transformed the extent and character 
of human association and dependency. Geographi- 
cal contiguity of people and things has been marvel- 
ously decreased in importance, and mutuality of in- 
terest is the factor which largely determines eco- 
nomic welfare and neighborhood. The evolution of 
the primitive economic régime to that of modern 
times has required centuries of varied conditions and 
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influences. In some centuries the changes have been 
revolutionary in speed and extent; in others there 
have been hardly any perceptible alterations. Some 
countries have in the last few decades been swept 
from primitive simplicities into modern perplexities 
as by an earthquake; others are carrying on with 
varying degrees of indifference or resistance to 
modern influences. The modern order seems now in- 
evitable and will soon prevail in every nook and 
corner of the world. There is no question as to the 
extension of modern economic organization. There 
is, however, the very serious inquiry as to the char- 
acter of the organizations and especially as to their 
harm or helpfulness to civilization. 

In his remarkable book on Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism, R. H. Tawney presents an impressive 
account of the changes that have taken place in the 
relation of economic activities and the Church from 
medieval centuries to the beginning of modern times. 
According to Mr. Tawney medieval religion main- 
tained: 


That economic interests are subordinate to the real business 
of life, which is salvation, and that economic conduct is one 
aspect of personal conduct upon which, as on other parts of 
it, the rules of morality are binding. Prices must be such, 
and no more than such, as will enable each man to have the 
necessaries of life suitable to his station. Interest could not 
be charged for loans. It is right for a man to seek such 
wealth as is necessary for a livelihood in his station. To seek 
more is not enterprise but avarice, and avarice is a deadly 
sin. 
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These high ideals formulated by the Church for 
the control of Capital were sadly marred by two facts 
which Mr. Tawney presents: 


First—that the Church could not afford to dispense with 
commercial wickedness in high places. It was too convenient. 
The distinction between pawnbroking, which is disreputable, 
and high finance, was as familiar in the Age of Faith as in the 
Twentieth Century. Second—the Church was an immense 
vested interest, implicated to the hilt in the common fabric, 
especially on the side of agriculture and land tenure. 


The repetition of the phrase “suitable to his sta- 
tion” has a striking similarity to the modern phrase 
“in his place’—a concession which the privileged 
classes often use at present to defend various forms 
of unfair discriminations against those who aspire for 
the improvement of their condition. 

The revolt of Protestantism against Rome, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tawney, resulted in the overthrow of the 
authority of religion over business. As democracy 
at a later date drastically separated the Church from 
the State, so Luther and Calvin seem to have initiated 
the separation of commerce and the Church: 


Luther, confronted with the complexities of foreign trade 
and financial organization, or with subtleties of economic 
analysis, is like a savage introduced to a dynamo or a steam 
engine. He is too frightened and angry even to feel curiosity. 
Attempts to explain the mechanism merely enrage him; he 
can only repeat that there is a devil in it and that good Chris- 
tians will not meddle with the mystery of iniquity. 

Calvinism started from a frank recognition of the necessity 
of capital, credit, and banking, large scale trading and finance, 
and from other practical facts of business life; it was an 
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urban movement, thoroughly middle class. Calvin and his 
Puritan descendants did not go out to battle with this economic 
ogre, they embraced it with open arms; thrift became a virtue, 
sobriety in business was exalted, hard work became a religious 
ideal. The Calvinists were thinking, sober, and patient men, 
and such as believed that labor and industry is their duty 
toward God. 

Puritanism was the school-master of the English middle 
classes. It heightened their virtues, sanctified, without erad- 
icating, their convenient vices, and gave them an unexpunge- 
able assurance that, behind virtues and vices alike stood the 
majestic and inexorable laws of an omnipotent Providence, 
without whose foreknowledge not a hammer could bat upon 
the forge, not a figure could be added to the ledger. 


Luther’s “fear of foreign trade, financial organiza- 
tion, and the subtleties of economic analysis” and 
Calvin’s calm “recognition of capital, credit and 
banking, large scale trading and finance, and other 
practical facts of business life” are strikingly typical 
of present-day attitudes of religious leaders. Many 
observers of economic strife in 1927, like Luther, re- 
gard business as reprehensible and selfish, a necessary 
evil, and the unfortunate continuation of the “origi- 
nal sin” which Adam and Eve implanted in us all. 
That fatalists, sentimentalists, and the consciously 
or unconsciously selfish are still prevalent in large 
numbers is picturesquely presented by a modern 
preacher: 


The fact is religion, which was once the special possession 
of the lowly and the humble, has come increasingly under the 
influence of the successful classes in modern civilization. The 
classes which suffer least from the moral limitations of mod- 
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ern economic society find the optimism which pervades the 
churches most congenial. To a certain extent they create 
that spirit of optimism and sentimentality. One of the min- 
isters of our city whose conscience was deeply stirred by the 
American Federation of Labor episode so that he unburdened 
himself on several successive Sunday mornings on the moral 
problems of modern industrial life was gently rebuked in his 
official board. “Our Sunday morning services,” said a good 
elder, “have always been noted for their joyful and uplifting 
quality. The happy note has been missing of late. People 
don’t come to church to be scolded. I hope we may soon have 
a return to the happier mood which once characterized our 
worship.” Evidently Jonathan Edwards would have a hard 
time of it in a modern metropolitan pulpit. 

The church is not always unsuccessful in persuading the 
privileged groups to share their blessings with the needy with 
some degree of generosity. They have hardly tried, and have 
certainly not succeeded, in prompting them to share their 
power which is the basis of their privileges. Failing to do 
this, the critics of contemporary industrial society are justified 
in regarding the church as, on the whole, a hindrance to an 
ethical reorganization of modern life. Irresponsible power, 
whether economic or political, is essentially unethical; and 
anything which gives it the semblance of morality is ultimately 
inimical to the ethical ideal. The cynic who recognizes this 
fact is certainly nearer the truth than the sentimentalist who 
hides it from himself and from others, 


That religion, as it has been preached for many 
decades, is not seriously considered as a solution of 
modern economic problems, was emphatically evi- 
dent in the British Coal Strike, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the claims of the Embattled Farmer, the su- 
premacy of cities, the helplessness of the Consumer, 
and in practically every economic dilemma of modern 
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times. In none of these disputes have religious 
leaders exerted a marked influence. Economic or- 
ganizations have turned to government or depended 
on their own ability and power to fight the issue. 
Thus have arisen the theory and practice of social- 
ism and communism. The methods and objectives of 
these two conceptions of society have recently been 
presented by B. M. Anderson, an outstanding Ameri- 
can economist: 


The socialist looks forward to a democratic state. He pro- 
poses to reach it by legal methods, the winning of elections 
and parliamentary majorities, and the transformation of social 
institutions by legislation. The present-day communist, on 
the other hand, has grown weary of politics and its slippery 
ways. He has seen socialist leader after socialist leader rise 
to power and “turn respectable,” sobered by power and act- 
ing in a position of responsibility pretty much in the same 
way that a conservative politician might act. The communist 
has lost hope in the responsiveness of the masses of the peo- 
ple. He sees that they are easily frightened into reaction by 
radical proposals and revolutionary measures. He proposes, 
therefore, largely to abandon the political arena except as 
political agitation may facilitate the building of class con- 
sciousness on the part of the workers, and he proposes to 
accomplish a social revolution, not by a democratic victory, 
but by establishing a dictatorship of an aggressive, militant 
minority of class-conscious workingmen and their leaders. 
The phrase, “dictatorship of the proletariat,” had been used 
by Marx, but Marx appears to have been thinking of a 
proletarian majority, and Marx advocated political methods 
in important practical cases. The explicit idea of a dictator- 
ship of the minority appears to be much more recent than 
Marx. It finds vigorous expression in Trotsky’s book, “Dic- 
tatorship Versus Democracy.” 
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Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor Prime Min- 
ister of England, confirms this important distinction 
in a recent discussion of Communism: 


Communism predicates a sharp and a definite break in 
evolution brought about by a revolutionary act of force, a 
transition period of violence and dictatorship, and the estab- 
lishment of the new order by revolutionary actions and de- 
crees. Thus it matters not to the Communist whether his 
State is under the authority of a Capitalist or a Labor or a 
Socialist Government. . . . He frankly adopts every weapon 
of tyrannical government and justifies himself by the end he 
is striving for. 

This has presented very troublesome and unpleasant prob- 
lems to the various Socialist Governments established since 
the war. In Germany, a Socialist Government formed by the 
Majority Social Democrats was faced by a Communist con- 
spiracy, armed and revolutionary, determined to overthrow 
it by bloodshed. In Georgia and elsewhere, Socialist Govern- 
ments have been faced with the same opposition. To deal 
with it by counter propaganda, to give it a free field for dis- 
cussion, and allow it all the rights of a party holding opinions 
and desiring to increase its influence, does not meet the dif- 
ficulty, because this party has no intention of increasing a 
minority until it becomes a majority. . . . Under the demo- 
cratic and constitutional government, some people argue that 
free speech is a danger to civic tranquillity, but even then its 
suppression cannot be justified; it is quite sufficient to make 
the speaker subject to the law. But the issues which the 
Communist parties in states like Germany and Georgia raised 
was not that of free speech, but of free action for bloodshed. 

Faced by that, a Government has either to prohibit or re- 
sign and refuse to carry out its responsibilities. 


Mr. Anderson continues his explanation of Guild 
and State Socialism: 
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Among the socialists themselves there has been great dis- 
content with the picture of one great economic organization, 
regulated by a central plan, under the authority of the state. 
Many of them have felt that there would be less rather than 
more liberty for the individual under such a scheme. There 
has been fear of bureaucratic domination of liberties, of stag- 
nation and cessation of progress, of lack of consideration for 
the personal wishes of consumers, with the necessity of con- 
suming standardized goods which the individual consumer 
might not like. There has been fear of an arbitrary choice of 
occupation, made, not by the individual himself, but by the 
state. 

In England an interesting movement in thought, known as 
Guild Socialism, has arisen, which would seek to obviate these 
difficulties. It would reduce the state to a subsidiary position, 
and it would make industry largely self-governing. It would 
not have one great industrial organization covering all fields 
of production, but rather would have different industries or- 
ganized democratically, with the technical management re- 
sponsible to the workers of each industry organized into a 
guild. Representation in the government would then be of 
two kinds, (1) territorial representation of the people in their 
capacities of consumers, and (2) representation through the 
guilds, without reference to territorial areas, of the pro- 
ducers. The scheme is looked upon as being much more 
flexible than state socialism, and one which would leave a 
large degree of individual liberty. The Guild Socialists—as, 
for that matter, a great many modern state socialists—would 
keep the institutions of money, banking and markets, but 
would bring banking into the guild system. Each guild would 
be a monopoly with primacy control over the prices it charged 
for its products. 

The bitterness of the class struggle is softened in Mr, Mac- 
Donald’s discussion, and the harsh outlines of a mechanical 
socialist state are softened. He opposes Guild Socialism, be- 
lieving that the guilds would be selfish and oppose the wider 
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interests of society. The state must remain the ultimate au- 
thority, and socialism must be state socialism, but he makes 
concessions to the ideas of the Guild Socialists, with a view 
to gaining flexibility and freedom. He would emphasize local 
self-government and local initiative. “Therefore, political edu- 
cation should begin by the cultivation of the tradition of the 
locality, and democratic government be founded on the self- 
government of the local community. ‘My fathers’ graves 
are there.’ ” 


Mr. MacDonald in this recognition of the “local 
community” is undoubtedly pointing toward the ulti- 
mate solution, but the way is long and far more com- 
prehensive in its demand for the realities of educa- 
tion than the words usually imply. The Labor Party 
rightly resents the despotic orders of capitalism. 
Capitalists oppose the arbitrary demands of labor or- 
ganizations. Consumers are baffled by the organized 
powers of both capital and labor. Thoughtful stu- 
dents are amused or angered by the unfounded dog- 
mas of fanatical propagandists and by the “wishful 
thinking” of sentimentalists. The advocacy of 
“political education” must be broadly interpreted, 
for political education as at present understood is in- 
adequate. “Tradition of locality” and ‘the self-gov- 
ernment of the local community” must be understood 
in terms of the essentials of civilization. We have 
seen that “Neighborhood” and “community” are no 
longer limited to geographical contiguity; mutuality 
of interests extend to the ends of the earth. Our 
consciousness of our ‘‘Fathers’ Graves” are but the 
beginnings of our awakenings to our social opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. 
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“Consciousness of community,” a vital aware- 
ness of our environment both material and human, is 
undoubtedly the basis of sound administration of eco- 
nomic organizations, so that they may contribute to 
the welfare rather than to the woe of humanity. This 
is not the job of emotional propagandists. It re- 
quires the painstaking and persistent efforts of the 
scientific student of human affairs. The Labor Prime 
Minister of England is right in urging the eternal re- 
membrance of our ‘‘Fathers’ Graves.” From de- 
voted and intelligent appreciation of local traditions, 
local needs, and local potentialities we can go out to 
understand the essentials of civilization and espe- 
cially the contributions of economic organizations to 
these essentials. 

Of the four essentials—health, environment, heri- 
tage, and re-creation—we have seen that the origin 
and development of economic organizations are 
closely associated with the appreciation of environ- 
ment. Even though the natural interest of capital 
and labor is more directly related to the understand- 
ing and use of environment, their responsibility for 
health, heritage, and re-creation is vital to civiliza- 
tion. The failure of capital and labor to realize this 
responsibility is probably the ultimate cause of most 
of their troubles as well as their impositions upon hu- 
manity. The indivisible unity of society requires 
that economic agencies shall play the game accord- 
ing to the rules of morality and for the general wel- 
fare of the people. Selfishness can no more be justi- 
fied in business, commerce, and labor, than in art, 
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education, and religion. Business, properly called 
“the oldest of the arts and the newest of the profes- 
sions,” has too long been discredited, justly and un- 
justly, by insistent and wide-spread charges of self- 
seeking. As Mr. Owen D. Young, well known as a 
member of the Dawes Commission and as an officer of 
a great corporation, recently said, “Capital has been 
quick to take the advantage of group action and slow 
to assume group responsibilities.” Likewise labor- 
unions, having become independent and powerful, 
are following the example of capital, and they seem 
at times inclined to use their power for the freedom 
and privileges of labor to the neglect of the general 
welfare. Mr. Young describes present trends as fol- 
lows: 


Industrial organizations of both capital and labor are seek- 
ing the true principle which ought to govern the relation of 
great accumulations of capital with great numbers of workers. 
Slowly we are learning that low wages for labor do not neces- 
sarily mean high profits for capital. We are learning that an 
increasing wage level is wholly consistent with a diminishing 
commodity price level. We are learning that productivity 
of labor is not measured alone by the hours of work, nor even 
by the test of physical fatigue in the particular job. We need 
to deal not with the limits to which men may go without 
physical exhaustion, but with the limits within which they 
may work with zest and spirit and the pride of accomplish- 
ment. 

Industry should think in terms of human beings and be- 
lieve that some day great business organizations will truly 
belong to the men who are giving their lives and their efforts 
to them. Then they will use capital truly as a tool, and they 
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will be interested in working it to the highest economic ad- 
vantage. Then an idle machine will mean to every man in the 
plant an unproductive charge against himself. Then we shall 
have zest in labor, provided the leadership is competent and 
the division fair. Then we shall dispose, once and for all, of 
the charge that in industry organizations are autocratic and 
not democratic. 


These are high ideals full of significance for the 
future. “To think in terms of human beings” means 
the acceptance of the four essentials of civilization as 
genuine responsibilities of both capital and labor not 
only for the members of those two powerful organiza- 
tions, but for all the people. What, then, are the 
contributions which capital and labor can make to 
each of the four essentials? 


INDUSTRY AND THE FourR ESSENTIALS 


I. Modern industrial organizations have become 
increasingly interested in health and sanitation, the 
first essential of civilization, in so far as the em- 
ployees are concerned. Employers have been realiz- 
ing that it is financially and otherwise profitable to 
protect the workers from physical dangers, such as 
bad air, poor light, cramped positions of the body, 
and perilous machinery. Large corporations are giv- 
ing more and more thought to the housing of the 
laborers of all grades. Many manufacturing and 
commercial concerns have established welfare de- 
partments to watch the health and to encourage 
healthful recreations. The influence and demands 
of labor unions have done much to stimulate these 
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considerations and provisions, especially those which 
limit the hours of labor to the capacities of the 
workers. Many of these provisions are now generally 
recognized by public opinion not only as desirable but 
also as necessary. To this end some countries have 
passed laws requiring numerous protective arrange- 
ments for the safety of the workers. With full ap- 
preciation of present interest in the health of em- 
ployees, much more needs to be done for health and 
sanitation within the confines of manufacturing and 
mining establishments and especially as regards the 
physical conditions of workers in their homes and 
outside the working hours. 

But the responsibilities and opportunities of capi- 
tal and labor for the improvement of health extend 
far beyond the care of their own groups. The co- 
operation of economic forces, rivalling governments 
in their extent and power, is vital to the health of the 
nations. Laborers are everywhere, and the power of 
capital and capitalists is world-wide. The health 
bases of civilization cannot be conserved and ad- 
vanced without the conscious and active interest of 
economic organizations in the cure of disease, in the 
prevention of illness, and in the recognition of health 
as essential to sound mentality and character. If 
care of the physical welfare of employees is good 
business, cooperation of industrial corporations and 
labor unions in health and sanitation for all the peo- 
ple is economic statesmanship, profitable not only in 
terms of wealth but much more in terms of civiliza- 
tion. In view of the obvious importance of both re- 
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sponsibilities and opportunities involved in this co- 
operation, it is almost amazing that business and 
labor leaders have so infrequently even referred to it. 

The advocacy of this larger interest of economic 
agencies in health and sanitation is by no means 
idealistic and Utopian. Health influences incidental 
to industrial activities are not an adequate fulfilment 
of economic responsibility to civilization. There 
must be a conscious determination to cooperate in the 
vital task. Great geographical areas are still to be 
won to the security and decencies of health stand- 
ards. Great masses of people are still in the lower 
and more dangerous levels of health and sanitation. 
Even in the advanced strata of civilized countries, 
the normally healthy can and should be stimulated to 
the full buoyancy and power of the physique. Such 
achievements mean more purchasing power, more 
wealth, and more contentment, all of which are di- 
rectly valuable to both economic progress and social 
welfare. That commerce and labor should leave 
these potentialities and, indeed, necessities to philan- 
thropic foundations and government is to neglect a 
definite responsibility and to miss a genuine oppor- 
tunity for profit and a real service to humanity. 

All this should not be interpreted as a lack of ap- 
preciation of the incidental services of economic or- 
ganizations to health and sanitation throughout the 
world. Those who are ignorant of these services 
should seek to understand the improvements in the 
physical condition of peoples and countries that have 
followed the entrance of business. There are of 
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course many exceptions and especially in the past 
when the exceptions seemed so often as to have been 
the rule. Wide observations of economic forces in 
Africa and some study of the Near East countries 
show that the balance of their health influences is 
now favorable. It is not always possible to differen- 
tiate the economic influences for health from those of 
government and philanthropic agencies and espe- 
cially the heroic work of missionaries, missionary 
doctors and mission hospitals and clinics. With full 
credit to these altruistic activities, it seems certain 
that commerce and industry have in recent decades 
made a very substantial contribution to the hygiene 
and sanitation of the countries which they have en- 
tered for economic gain. Research will undoubtedly 
show that present methods of business are increas- 
ingly helping in the care and supply of food, the sani- 
tation of homes and communities, the distribution of 
medicines, and the decencies necessary to health and 
life both in primitive and civilized countries. Many 
serious mistakes are still being made through a lack 
of knowledge and sometimes through selfish neglect, 
but the mistakes of commerce are probably not more 
numerous than those of others who deal with foreign 
peoples. In civilized communities the errors in 
methods are more quickly corrected either by the de- 
sire of industry for efficiency or by the force of pub- 
lic opinion. The incidental contributions of organ- 
ized capital and organized labor to health are un- 
doubtedly of very great value, but they do not justify 
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complacency or indifference to the greater responsi- 
bilities to social health and sanitation. 

Probably the most immediate advantage, which 
civilized society will gain through this genuine recog- 
nition of health as a responsibility of capital and 
labor, would be a more satisfactory settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. Health and sanitation, the first 
essential of civilization, would thus become the first 
test of the justice of the economic demands made by 
either party. The health needs of the industrial or- 
ganizations would, of course, be considered, but the 
ultimate and basic test would be the health welfare 
of all the people. The differences would accordingly 
be removed from the realm of self-seeking to the re- 
quirements of society in general. 

II. Appreciation and use of environment, the sec- 
ond essential of civilization, is naturally the primary 
interest of economic organizations. During the 
primitive period of society it was obvious that the 
use of material resources and relations to neighbors 
were interdependent and that both were vital necessi- 
ties to tribal existence. The varied and complex or- 
_ ganizations of modern society have developed such 
specialization of occupations as not only to obscure 
the interrelations of trades, but also to hide the re- 
lation of all economic activities to civilization. From 
the satisfaction of existence wants in primitive vil- 
lages, civilized men proceeded to the job of ‘‘making 
a living.” The task became individualistic, and the 
inevitable interest in self easily merged into selfish- 
ness. The rise of capitalism and the necessity of 
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mass-production resulted in the factory system of 
labor. Thus employer and employee became con- 
scious of each other as the ruler and the ruled. Dis- 
putes were inevitable, and economic production de- 
generated into a state of antagonism between capital 
and labor. The rise of collective bargaining and the 
increasing strength of labor unions have made the 
combatants more equal in their strife with each other, 
but the relations of both organized capital and or- 
ganized labor to civilization have been lost in the 
severity of the battle. 

Even the marvellous mastery of the forces of na- 
ture, so wonderfully achieved in modern times, seem 
to some to widen the breach between control of com- 
modities and the ideals of civilization. Karl Capek, 
the Czech dramatist, voices the warnings of the 
“shepherds of Arcady” and the “social mystic” who 
believe that “machinery is mastering America,” that 
“mechanization is the spiritual mistress of our in- 
dustrialized society,” that “we are a hasty and hog- 
gish nation, more interested in the size of things than 
in the soul of things.” Can it be that the massiveness 
of masonry, the stupendous strength and size of steel 
structures, the magnitude of machinery, the ingenuity 
of inventions, and the superb discoveries of scientists 
are to separate humanity from ideals of civilization? 
A great chemist of our day reminds us that: 


The forces of nature are the most enduring wealth of man- 
kind. To know their laws and to learn how to apply them 
has made of a puny little being of about 130 to 200 pounds of 
flesh and bone—three-fourths of which is merely water—a 
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giant of which Gulliver’s tales have no equal; and compared 
to which the largest and most muscular animals of present 
or former geological periods are merely drowsy, clumsy crea- 
tures. All this has been accomplished by his few grams of 
better brain-matter, which permitted him to gather scientific 
knowledge and thus to wield powers akin to those attributed 
to some of the gods of antiquity. But the forces of nature, in 
wrong hands, can be diverted from their highest purposes into 
the basest of demoniacal utilization. 


Evidences of these amazing achievements and of 
the still greater triumphs of the future are on every 
hand. So too are the proofs of the disturbing warn- 
ings vivid in our minds. The deep scars of the great- 
est war in history and the realities of industrial strifes 
are indelibly written in the history of our decade. 
Events have proved clearly that industrial efficiency 
and scientific controls of nature are not adequate and 
may even magnify the crises in human affairs. ‘“Sta- 
tistical pride” writes a British economist “‘is a strange 
freak of national sentiment”’: 


People seize upon the numerical measure of one of their 
country’s activities and compare it jealously with those of 
other countries. Those with the biggest numbers, or the 
biggest numbers per head, have won. “Supremacy” in some 
economic fields often means no more than this. American 
“supremacy” in the world’s investment markets is not a thing 
to be hated or feared. If Europe can supply the same capital 
resources for the development of the world as before the war, 
the resources received from the United States will hasten that 
development and raise the standard of living everywhere. 

What do we hope for from our economic progress? Pos- 
sible answers are innumerable, but through all of them will be 
found the rival claims of two ideals, power and welfare. If 
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we seek power, no achievement will satisfy us so long as we 
are surpassed by another country. If we seek welfare, we are 
concerned to see, not that we do not fall short of a rival, but 
that we do not fall short of our opportunities. 


The British economist is right. His plea for “wel- 
fare” as the test of economic attainment has been con- 
firmed by the distinguished American banker who 
urges ‘industry to think in terms of human beings” as 
well as by the British Labor Premier who reminds - 
both labor and capital that they must be true to the 
“traditions of locality and to the memories of our 
fathers’ graves.” Herein is the necessity for com- 
bining the two elemental questions of ‘“How to make 
a living?” and “Who is my neighbor?” Both ques- 
tions are essential to the full and humane apprecia- 
tion of the material and human elements of environ- 
ment. Neighborliness supplies the human touch that 
transforms the selfish tinge of “making a living” into 
the altruistic quality of “making a life.” The real 
contribution of economic organizations to civilization 
must include both the control and use of resources 
and the development of humanity. 

III. The relation of economic organizations to 
social heritage and the home, the third essential of 
civilization, is most intimate and real. The “stand- 
ard of living” is most clearly revealed in the condi- 
tions of the home and the household. Labor’s case 
against capital is most effective when an attack on its 
standard of living can be proved. Capital’s com- 
plaints against labor are believed when a general 
strike is shown to be the disregard of the necessities 
for the home and the household. Economic strife is 
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first felt in the little homes throughout the land. 
The voices of women and children are more often 
heard in the disturbances of strikes and lock-outs 
than in any other social struggle. The homes are the 
citadels of the consumers, properly called the “new 
victims” of industrial competitions and misunder- 
standings. Business is organized into chambers of 
commerce; labor has unions and collective bargain- 
ing; even farmers have their “blocs” and _ their 
granges; but the homes and their occupants, the chief 
consumers of economic commodities, have no cen- 
tralized organization to present their case. 

The plea for the neglected consumers is primarily 
a plea for the women and children in the homes. We 
have seen that the households are the most numerous 
of all social institutions. They are a hundred times 
the number of schools and a hundred times the num- 
ber of churches. Numerically governmental build- 
ings and manufacturing establishments are unimpor- 
tant when they are compared with the homes of the 
people. This disregard of the homes is partly trace- 
able to the present conception of “publicity” and 
“news,” based, as it seems to be, on the exaggeration 
of individual cases and organizations. According to 
such a conception the home has no “news value” un- 
less it is the scene of a horrible murder or a disgrace- 
ful divorce. Military posts have brass bands and 
large cannons; chambers of commerce have ornate 
buildings and spacious lecture halls, labor unions have 
headquarters and parades; churches have spires and 
choirs; governments have congresses and _ parlia- 
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ments; schools have quadrangles and extensive build- 
ings. With all these magnificent physical displays of 
power and splendor, the little homes along the high- 
ways and hedges cannot compete in their appeals to 
the consciousness of the statesmen, political and eco- 
nomic. This overshadowing of the vital place of the 
homes in the economy of countries and people ac- 
counts for much of the artificiality and superficiality 
of the policies and provisions for the economic and 
social welfare of modern society. 

The usual exception to this almost universal in- 
difference to the household is the regard for their 
potentialities as purchasers of the wares which capi- 
tal and labor must sell if their profits and their wages 
are to be satisfactory. While this is a legitimate in- 
terest, it has easily degenerated into selfishness and 
often a very blind selfishness, that has not realized 
that the prosperity and welfare of the consumer are 
ultimately as essential to the producer as to the con- 
sumer. This short-sighted policy has been especially 
noticeable in commercial and industrial relations with 
colonial possessions and foreign peoples. In the com- 
merce of the home countries, salesmanship has been 
conducted on an increasingly sounder method of re- 
gard for the purchaser and the home. But this in- 
terest in the householders as purchasers, whether 
from the purely exploiting motives or from the larger 
appreciation of the welfare of the purchasers, falls 
far short of the human interest that considers the 
householders as producers and still more as citizens 
of civilized society. 
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Concern in the home-life of the people as producers 
is obviously a sounder attitude than that based on 
the exploitation of their purchasing powers. The 
ruthless persuasion of the people to buy without any 
thought of their ability to replenish their resources is 
a mining process, indeed, an undermining, that may 
strip them of their means of existence as completely 
as the mountain is stripped of its ores by mining or 
as the soil is robbed of its wealth by superficial farm- 
ing. The protection and encouragement of the 
powers of production are essential to economic wel- 
fare. Hitherto interest in humanity as producers of 
economic goods has too often been based on narrow 
and selfish motives. The exploitation of labor has 
been all too real. We have gladly noted the im- 
provements which labor unions have compelled, and 
the wiser capitalists have encouraged. Much yet re- 
mains to be done for the adequate recognition of the 
conditions vital to the full powers of production. 
Herein is the opportunity and the responsibility of 
capital and labor to help the home and the household 
to make their utmost contribution to human effi- 
ciency. 

The fulfilment of such a responsibility requires a 
broad and genuine understanding of social heritage 
and especially of the homes as the chief conservers 
of womanhood and childhood and the racial heritage. 
Economic undertakings should no longer be con- 
ducted on superficial interpretations of profits, divi- 
dends, and wages. Economic statesmanship must 
know the dependence of economic gains on the larger 
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issues of life. The people are not merely consumers 
and producers of economic goods, they are citizens 
of civilized society. On the long view economic wel- 
fare is determined not merely by crop-production, 
factory output, commercial profits, nor even by the 
rate of wages. Ultimately economic welfare rests on 
the essentials of civilization, and the least of these 
essentials is not the heritage or the home. 

IV. The final solution of the disputes between 
capital and labor will be in a genuine recognition of 
the responsibilities of all economic organizations to 
recreation and re-creation, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. Only through such participation in human 
welfare can the economic forces make their full con- 
tribution to civilization. 


“The causes of unrest,” said Joseph Lee, widely honored in 
America for his services to humanity, “are not economic but 
spiritual, not physical but moral. What we are witnessing is 
the revolt of men who see life passing away without ever hav- 
ing lived, who face the prospect of carrying their ideals and 
their aspirations unfulfilled and unspoken to the grave. 

“Man under our industrial system—an artist given no op- 
portunity for expression, an inventor employed as an automa- 
ton, a thinker tied to a fool-proof machine—is the victim of 
disappointed instinct, subject accordingly to all kinds of 
nervous and emotional disturbance. It is not personal in- 
dulgence, but spiritual ideals he is called upon to sacrifice; 
not his physical comfort but his life. 

“The radical remedy for this condition, if it is ever found, 
will be in making industry once more expressive of man’s con- 
stituting instincts, of the lines of life to which he is by nature 
irretrievably committed. Blessed be those prophets of the 
future who shall some day awaken us to the truth that it is 
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chiefly in our work that we must live, and shall arouse us to 
acting upon that truth.” 


The disassociation of economic activities from cul- 
ture is a threat to civilization. ‘Labor, next to the 
grace of God in the heart,” said Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, probably the most effective of all or- 
ganizers of socialized education, “‘labor is the greatest 
promoter of morality, the greatest power for civiliza- 
tion.” The exclusive association of recreation, cul- 
ture, and re-creation with leisure time is a serious 
error. Too many hours of the day are necessarily 
spent in labor to relegate them to the status of 
meaningless drudgery. Too much of human energy 
is devoted to industrial pursuits to resign such en- 
ergy to the demands of servitude. Work should be 
colored by thought and inspired by the ideals of 
civilization. That “the end justifies the means” is 
no more applicable to economic life than it is to 
morality and to religion. The ‘man with the hoe” is 
hopeless unless he realizes that he is cooperating with 
the universe and with God in his handling of the soil. 
To labor monotonously without a knowledge of the 
purpose of the work is a slavery which benumbs the 
body, the mind, and the spirit, so that the use of 
leisure time may be futile. The amassing of profits 
and dividends by individuals or corporations, who 
are unconscious of the social values of their policies, 
breeds selfishness that justifies the drastic designa- 
tions of “soul-less” and “godless.” 

Ways and means must be found to enable capi- 
talists to see the larger potentialities of their under- 
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takings, their organizations, and their policies. Ways 
and means must be initiated for laborers to merge 
their toils with the great social and spiritual forces 
of civilization. These are not impossible tasks. It 
matters not how simple the job may be, if honestly 
done for genuine ends, it is an act of cooperation for 
civilization. No means should be neglected to im- 
part this revelation to the laborers of the world, how- 
ever humble, however powerful. Hopeful evidences 
of these much needed conceptions are beginning to 
appear. A most interesting and impressive presenta- 
tion of trends in this direction appeared in the August 
1927 Atlantic Monthly under the title “Beauty the 
New Business Tool”: 


“Back in the gay nineties,” writes Mr. Calkins, “new in- 
ventions and discoveries were transforming our industrial sys- 
tem, but when a manufacturer produces a machine that worked 
he stopped. It never occurred to him to go on and make his 
device pleasant to look at as well as efficient. It must have 
been the persistent influence of the Puritan tradition that made 
manufacturers so suspicious of beauty and gave them such 
pathetic faith in mere ugliness. Beauty somehow seemed 
antagonistic to integrity. 

“Art was something for museums. Manufacturers endowed 
museums out of the money they made, and some of them even 
accumulated private collections. Those with a weakness for 
beauty were tempted to conceal it, lest they be suspected of 
unfitness to have a place in the practical, hard-headed, effi- 
cient world.” 


The evolution of this new movement in industry is 
further suggested by the writer in the following ob- 
servations: 
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We had passed from hand work to the machine, we enjoyed 
our era of the triumph of the machine, we acquired wealth, 
and with wealth education, travel, sophistication, a sense of 
beauty; and then we began to miss something in our cheap 
but ugly products. Efficiency was not enough. The machine 
did not satisfy the soul. Man could not live by bread alone. 
And thus it came about that beauty, or what one conceived 
as beauty, became a factor in the production and marketing 
of goods. 

But the conclusive proof of the extent to which belief in 
beauty has penetrated industry is in the increasing numbers 
of factories of pleasing architecture and with landscaped 
grounds. The efficiency of beauty as a business force is agree- 
ably confirmed by the belief of some executives that better 
work will be done in pleasant surroundings, and this belief is 
manifest not only in the factories but also in the offices, and 
it is a reasonable belief. 

In other words, we are just on the threshold of creating a 
new world on top of our modern industrial efficiency, a world 
in which it is possible through the much criticized machines to 
replace the beauty that the machines originally displaced. 

These things note the mere beginnings of a movement the 
ultimate result of which will be that future industrial develop- 
ment will find it unnecessary to disfigure a landscape. Beauty 
is a greater force in human affairs than steam or electricity, 
than economics or engineering, and the meeting place of all 
can be found, for in fact it is being found. 


These alliances of business and beauty are signifi- 
cant indications of the new attitudes that are in 
process of formation. While they are exerting real 
influence on important phases of society, it is obvious 
that they fall far short of the potentialities of eco- 
nomic organizations in the service of civilization. As 
yet they are largely stimulated by the aims of good 
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salesmanship and of increased production. All this 
and much more may be done without understanding 
the vital relation of either business or labor to recrea- 
tion and re-creation. When business, the “oldest of 
the arts,” really becomes a “profession,” its most im- 
portant responsibility will be the definite formulation 
of its place and power in the development of the 
ideals of civilization. Education for economic service 
will include a knowledge of the processes of recrea- 
tion and re-creation, physical, mental, and spiritual. 
It will teach capitalists that employees are citizens 
who have physiques requiring recreation, minds need- 
ing knowledge and outlook, and personalities yearn- 
ing for the inspirations of beauty and religious faith. 
It will reveal economic goods and economic achieve- 
ments in their relation to social welfare, physical and 
spiritual. Similarly training for industry will enable 
the worker to see the relation of his mechanical task 
to the universals of industry and of life. Economic 
statesmanship will more and more welcome the 
righteous rebellion of laborers against the degrading 
monotony of a job blindly performed. Thus will 
both capital and labor realize the hope of Joseph Lee, 
who urged that all should find life and life more 
abundantly in the necessities of work. 

The enthusiasm over the present increase of leis- 
ure-time is, of course, justified. In many hectic in- 
dustries, the only hope seems to be in the after-work 
hours. There must not be any discouragement of 
efforts to lengthen the periods when manhood, 
womanhood, and childhood shall have an opportunity 
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to refresh their bodies, to broaden and deepen their 
understanding, and to participate in the joys and 
satisfactions of play, art, education, and religion. 
But the inevitable corollary of lengthened time for 
leisure is the obligation to teach the people the effec- 
tive use of their opportunities. Provisions for play, 
adult education, art schools and art galleries, libraries, 
the interpretation of life and nature by the great 
masters of music and art and religion—all these are 
among the obligations of a society rejoicing in the 
achievement of leisure time. Thus will the use of 
leisure time gradually but certainly be merged with 
the humanized conceptions of labor. Thus shall the 
unity of service—economic, mental, and spiritual— 
be realized in the ideals of civilization. 

The contributions of economic organizations to the 
four essentials of civilization are evidently far be- 
yond the prevailing policies of both capital and labor. 
However, we have seen that the ideals of such leaders 
as the Labor Premier of Great Britain and Owen D. 
Young, the distinguished American Financier, are 
pointing towards the demands of human welfare. 
The futility of “statistical pride” in the comparisons 
of the economic resources of peoples and nations is 
obvious. Facts prove that industrial disputes can- 
not be permanently settled in the special interests of 
either capitalism or labor-unions. The urban trends 
of population and the neglect of rural life cannot be 
settled on a narrow interpretation of the economic 
supremacy of municipal organizations. There is evi- 
dently no panacea, no royal road, no quick cure for 
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the economic ills of modern times. “The long way 
around is the surest way home.” Economic adjust- 
ments of capital and labor, of producers and con- 
sumers, of urban and rural population, of national 
and international wealth, must ultimately be made 
in terms of the health, the environment, the heritage, 
and the re-creations of all the people. Thus and only 
thus will economic forces and economic organizations 
fulfil their responsibilities and their opportunities to 
modern civilization. 


CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CIVILIZATION 


The recognition of the relation of education to 
civilization is undoubtedly the most vital educational 
need of this generation. ‘The present confusion of 
educational thought and practice in every part of the 
world is largely due to the disregard of this rela- 
tionship. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFUSIONS 


The reality of this confusion is voiced in every 
quarter and especially by statesmen whose study of 
human affairs enable them to see the failure of schools 
to relate their trainings to the great needs of modern 
life. No part of the elaborate school systems, from 
the primary classes to the university departments, 
escapes the insistent charges of various degrees of 
futility. Mr. Bernard Shaw with facetious sarcasm 
writes: 


Every blessed foundling nowadays is snapped up in his 
infancy by Barnardo homes, or School Board Officers, or 
Boards of Guardians; and if he shows the least ability he is 
fastened on by school masters; trained to win scholarships 
like a racehorse; crammed with second-hand ideas; drilled and 
disciplined in docility and what they call good taste; and 
lamed for life so that he is fit for nothing but teaching. 
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Dr. James H. Dillard, a discerning American 
scholar, who has had unusual opportunities to observe 
education of all grades in America and elsewhere con- 
firms the impression of present educational confusions 
in a recent issue of School and Society: 


There is a rather queer division of public opinion about the 
system. The old-timers do not like it. They say it is not edu- 
cating. They say it has cut out as much as it could of solid 
subjects like Latin, subjects which really train the mind, and 
that it gives its favors to loose subjects like hygiene and civil 
government. They say it has no sense of the kind of educa- 
tion which makes men and that it is going in for what it calls 
a practical education to meet the immediate needs of the young 
people. But this practical education, say the old-timers, is in 
reality not education at all. It is too shallow and lacks 
exactness. 

Then, on the other hand, the advance guard of educational 
reformers thinks of the system very much as the system 
thinks of the old-timers. To the advance guard the system is 
itself an old-timer. Its ways, so the radicals think, are out 
of date, especially in the mistakes about child psychology. 
How absurd it is, for example, to pen up in a room forty 
little free-will souls and make them do things whether they 
want to or not. How can you ever develop free expression 
this way? And is not this the age of free expression? 

Between these two opinions march the great masses of 
educators who go to conventions and are regular in their at- 
tendance at the regular meetings of associations. These are 
the serried hosts of the system. From the ranks now and then 
are heard voices of dissent about some detail of the system, 
but in the main the system is the greatest of all possible sys- 
tems. The army is almost a hundred per cent loyal, and for 
the most part filled with what Professor Macdougal calls 
“invincible optimism.” Furthermore, the public as a whole 
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backs the system, votes for it, gives it money liberally and is 
generally proud of it from the first grade to the university. 
So the system marches on valiantly, worrying little over the 
occasional onsets of either the old-timers or the radicals. 

There is another class of people, not educators but edu- 
cated, who feel an uneasiness about the results of the educa- 
tion that they meet up with. So far as one hears, these edu- 
cated people do not criticize the professional schools. They 
think the professional work of law, medicine and engineering 
is good. What they are pessimistic about is the present status 
of what they call “liberal education.” They do not care 
particularly about the Latin of the old-timers, but they do 
want to find schools and colleges turning out men who think 
and speak accurately and have sound judgment and good 
taste. 


Dean James E. Russell, internationally known for 
his distinguished services in the organization of 
Teachers College of Columbia University, recently 
expressed the appreciation of educators for the re- 
searches and achievements of psychology and school 
administration. “But,” he added, “educators are 
now all dressed up and not sure where to go; they 
are waiting for the contributions of sociology to de- 
fine the great social forces with which the scheme of 
education must be correlated.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRESENT SCHOOL METHODS 


Despite such authoritative testimonies as to pres- 
ent uncertainties and in disregard of the wise hints 
as to the way out of the difficulties, professional edu- 
cators are going their professional ways, hectically 
adding new subjects and devising new methods to the 
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bewilderment of teacher and taught. Progress has 
of course been made through the decades and the cen- 
turies. The school of today probably originated in 
the urban areas of Europe to impart facts and espe- 
cially a knowledge of reading and writing to the peo- 
ple. Prior to this democratic objective, the aris- 
tocracy had been providing their youth with elements 
of learning and culture necessary to supplement the 
trainings of the church, the castle and the manor. 
For both masses and classes the task of the school 
was only a part of the comparatively limited training 
required for the simple conditions of medieval and 
early modern society. It is amazing but it is true 
that this early conception of education still controls 
much of the discussion and many of the policies of 
schools and colleges in our own day. Over and over 
again education is thought to be primarily and some- 
times almost exclusively the transfer of facts from 
the brains and books of the teacher to the brains and 
copy-books of the taught. 

The great advance over this idea of education as 
the “re-laying of information” has been the develop- 
ment of more interest in the individual. Unfortu- 
nately the primary element of this new interest has 
been devoted to the efforts to discover new and bet- 
ter methods of pouring in the facts. Even this has, 
however, resulted in great improvements in the 
methods of teaching and still greater improvements 
are in prospect. E. L. Thorndike of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, one of the most able 
psychologists of America, has summarized the contri- 
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butions of psychology to education in a remarkable 
statement: 


For example we can now measure intelligence at levels all 
the way from dull infants to the one per cent of adults who are 
graded highest in intelligence; we can compare the intelligence 
of races differing in language, education and form of civiliza- 
tion. As a consequence pupils in schools of all sorts from 
kindergarten to college are now being classified according to 
their intelligences, and colleges are examining candidates for 
entrance in intelligence as well as in academic subjects. 

Much attention has been given in the last thirty years to 
the detailed improvements which the common schools try to 
make—to the teaching and learning of reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, handwriting. In the case of reading it has been dis- 
covered that the eyes turn along the line in a series of very 
quick movements, each taking about a fiftieth of a second, 
pausing after each little turn to take, as it were, a picture, 
and turning back at the end of the line to a point near the 
beginning of the line below. These separate impressions 
(from three to seven or more per line, according to the in- 
dividual) are combined by the brain to give the words and 
lines as the reader sees or says them. 

The reader’s understanding of their meaning is the result 
of an elaborate organization of mental connections, whereby 
each word cooperates with what has gone before, and of a 
system of general oversight which checks and _ balances, 
whereby misleading or inappropriate connections are re- 
pressed or shunted away. The speed of reading is determined 
by the number and length of the pauses; and these, in turn, 
are determined by the ability of the mind to receive and inter- 
pret the messages sent from the eyes. 

Discoveries by psychologists and physiologists who have 
studied the brain have, in general, had the practical effect of 
removing errors and banishing fallacious schemes of educa- 
tional and medical treatment of the mind, rather than of sug- 
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gesting new and fully successful forms of treatment. They 
have successively helped to do away with phrenology, the 
faculty-psychology and the doctrine of the mind as a receptacle 
or storehouse full of images and ideas. And now they seem 
chiefly to be purging the neurone theory of some of the over- 
simplified and misleading applications which have been un- 
wisely drawn from it. 

On the whole psychology can answer more questions about 
man’s nature and behavior, and answer them much more ade- 
quately and accurately, than it could twenty years ago. Where 
it is still ignorant or confused, as it is in respect to many 
problems, it is usually because it discarded certain false or 
futile explanations without yet achieving true ones to take 
their places. 

We still know the constitution of the atoms and the cause 
of the movements of the stars better than we know the con- 
stitution of our own minds or the causes of our own ideas. We 
are still far from our ideal, which is a fundamental science of 
human nature, on which education, government, economics 
and religion may rely as safely as engineering relies on physics. 
But not a year goes by without some progress towards that 
ideal. 


Such achievements when they are assimilated by 
any considerable proportion of the 5,000,000 teachers 
in the world will undoubtedly affect improvements of 
immeasurable value not only in the methods of trans- 
ferring facts but also in the processes of influencing 
human nature. To these achievements of psychol- 
ogy, assimilated and unassimilated, we must add the 
efficiencies of school administration, now developed 
to the proportions and intricacies of a school profes- 
sion. The management of the schools of the world 
with 200,000,000 pupils and 5,000,000 teachers is a 
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colossal undertaking. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, the annual expenditure for education is now 
about two billion dollars; the number of schools is 
270,000; and the enrollment of pupils is 26,000,000. 
The necessities of the increasing developments in 
education have naturally called for all the skills and 
experiences of administration. The public has but 
little understanding of the difficulties involved in the 
responsibility and even less knowledge of the prog- 
ress that has been made in the solution of the ad- 
ministrative problems which have been created by 
the huge expenditures for schools and by the ever- 
swelling enrollment of pupils. Society is deeply in- 
debted to the superintendents, the supervisors, the 
school-boards, and to the policy-makers of the edu- 
cational systems of every community and nation. It 
is little wonder that the acute and all-engrossing 
question is that of “How to administer the schools?” 
The question of “Who is to attend schools?” has been 
answered with increasing emphasis by the fiat of 
democracy. However logically and factually the 
failures and futilities of schools may be revealed, 
there is no hope for the diminishing of educational 
opportunities for the people of all classes everywhere. 
There remains only the question of ‘What is educa- 
tion?” 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT ScHOOL METHODS 


Though society, and especially democratic society, 
has unconquerable faith in education, the question of 
‘What is the school for?” is answered in many ways, 
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and most of the answers have not given satisfaction. 
The conditions that seem to baffle the educational re- 
searches are, first, that the immense mass of new 
knowledge constantly heaped upon the teacher for 
transfer to the pupil surpasses the human capacity of 
the teacher to pass it on as well as the pupil to re- 
ceive it; second, the diversity of the immense num- 
ber of pupils differing not only in capacity to learn 
but also in personal and social needs, requires quali- 
ties of educational adaptation almost impossible to 
many school systems and largely disregarded by edu- 
cators; and, third, that modern society is so perplex- 
ingly complicated as to be beyond the experience and 
training now given to teachers and superintendents, 
who are nevertheless expected to prepare their pupils 
for life. 

Too Many Facts. The race between educational 
organizations and universal knowledge has seemingly 
developed a speeding process that has rendered the 
educators “out of breath.” Through the machinery 
of travel, communication, and transportation, ac- 
quaintance and control have been extended into 
every part of the world; through researches of earth, 
air, water, countries, and peoples, facts are being 
amassed at a geometrical rate of progression. The 
school system with all its rapid multiplications can- 
not possibly expand at even an arithmetical rate. In 
such a race, the teachers are bound to be confused 
and hampered in the task of educating the youth. 
The hectic adding of new subjects, new departments, 
new buildings and educational specialists is the 
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method of accretion. The confusion is merely 
deepened and expanded to the exclusion of genuine 
training of the individual and of the adaptation re- 
quired to deal effectively with modern society. James 
Harvey Robinson, distinguished historian and author 
of Mind in the Making, is right in his appeal to edu- 
cators: 


Schools are to teach children to think and use their minds 
in ways bearing on the real puzzle of their subsequent life. 
We must give them a frame of mind essentially different from 
those who now control and subsidize education. We must tell 
them the things they should know in order that they may use 
their minds. 

A preliminary to any fundamental educational reform must 
be the humanizing of knowledge so as to make it really a 
vital thing in life. At present we have departments, subjects, 
and sciences in which human knowledge is torn into grotesque 
fragments. Gradually we must learn that our present classifi- 
cation of knowledge into history, political economy, govern- 
ment, ethics, psychology, chemistry, physics, and biology, is 
wholly inappropriate for educational purposes. This resynth- 
esizing of knowledge is a very difficult task and will necessar- 
ily take a good deal of time and much ingenuity. 


Diversity and Number of Pupils. The almost 
overwhelming number and variety of pupils now in 
schools and the still larger numbers and varieties in 
different parts of the world awaiting education create 
a social responsibility of stupendous dimensions and 
difficulties. Psychology is revealing the differences 
in the capacities to profit by what is now called edu- 
cation and shedding some light on the new types of 
trainings needed. But there are also differences in 
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economic, hygienic, religious, racial and general so- 
cial conditions that have received practically no con- 
sideration. Oriental people, for example, with traits, 
traditions and achievements, worthy of all apprecia- 
tion and even of veneration, are blindly seeking Occi- 
dental types of education conceived under different 
conditions for a widely different people. To add to 
the irony of the situation this is done at the very time 
when thoughtful Occidental statesmen are seriously 
questioning the value of their own methods and ob- 
jectives. These perplexing attitudes toward educa- 
tion are extending even into the evaluation of people 
within the borders of one nation. Lord Hugh Cecil 
in the British Parliament is said to have “deprecated 
the doctrine that education is to be equally dis- 
tributed to all sorts of people, irrespective of their 
real capacity.”” The opinion of Dr. Vaughn, Head- 
master of Rugby and the President of the Education 
Section of the British Association, is even more 
significant when he is said to “dispute the assumption 
that the State should develop to the full the intel- 
lectual abilities of all its citizens” and to “hold that 
schooling is even now continued too long for some 
boys.” Though democratic sentiment in the United 
States is irrevocably for general education for all the 
people, the question of “Who should attend high 
schools?” has been occasionally heard; and “Who 
should attend college?” is asked with considerable 
emphasis and frequency. Even the doubts as to in- 
creasing college attendance are of no avail, for the 
applications for college entrance steadily mount up- 
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wards and the admissions to college during the last 
thirty years are reported to have increased at a rate 
six times that of the population. One keen observer 
commenting on the almost 20,000 free public high 
schools with approximately 2,000,000 pupils in the 
United States said, “American society is only begin- 
ning to realize what a huge, significant and costly ex- 
periment it has entered upon.” So long as the pres- 
ent prosperity in the United States continues, these 
school multiplications will undoubtedly continue. 
Furthermore the spread of democracy throughout the 
world, as we have already seen, guarantees the par- 
ticipation of all classes in school opportunities of all 
grades. We are again forced to the conclusion that 
the vital question is not “Who shall have education?” 
but ‘What is education?” 

Perplexing Social Conditions. ‘The third condi- 
tion baffling the researches of educators is the almost 
universal and fatalistic faith of the people in the 
power of education to solve all manner of modern 
problems. We have seen that the ultimate hope of 
most students of social organizations—governmental, 
economic, philanthropic, cultural, and even religious 
—is in education. We seem to be living in a period 
of great educational expectations. An examination 
of school activities, however, is not reassuring. Edu- 
cators seem to be so busy with methods of trans- 
ferring immense masses of new facts and with the ad- 
ministration of the overwhelming attendance as to 
have little time for the study of the perplexing forces 
so recently come upon them. Furthermore the old 
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conception of education, primarily concerned with 
“relaying facts” and with the training of the indi- 
vidual, has tended to blind them to the potentialities 
of real education for the solution of modern prob- 
lems. Educators will usually agree as to the impor- 
tance of training for civic service, but their explana- 
tions of the elements of such training are disap- 
pointingly hazy and abstract, and their school provi- 
sions are so limited and incidental as to prove their 
ignorance of the realities required for genuine citi- 
zenship in modern society. 


NEED FOR SYNTHESIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND TRAINING 

With all appreciation of the past and present 
achievements of educators, it seems certain that the 
relationship of education and educational organiza- 
tions to civilization has not been realized. Professor 
Robinson is right in his recommendation that ‘“‘pre- 
liminary to any fundamental educational reform must 
be the humanizing of knowledge so as to make it a 
really vital thing in life.” He is also right in his con- 
tention that the humanizing of education requires the 
“resynthesizing of knowledge now torn into grotesque 
fragments wholly inappropriate for educational pur- 
poses.” Dr. Meiklejohn in the explanation of his 
interesting plans for Wisconsin’s Experimental Col- 
lege shows the relation of the humanizing process to 
the community consciousness of teachers and taught 
necessary to sound education: 


A collection of individuals can be regarded as a community 
only upon the assumption that there are, running through all 
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the separate interests, common interests which bind them to- 
gether and give them meaning in relation to one another. But 
in that case the community exists as such only in so far as 
those common and fundamental elements are discovered, rec- 
ognized, and given a dominating place in the mind of each 
individual. If that be done, then the field of liberal learn- 
ing is defined and accepted as having an area and a nature of 
its own, common to all the separate fields, but limited to no 
one of them. And in that situation, liberal teaching demands 
that in dealing with the common and fundamental interests 
we shall make the same desperate attempt at clarity and thor- 
oughness which characterizes all our special pursuits. It is 
the teaching vice of the specialist that he demands precision 
and coherence in his own little field, but is quite content to 
leave the greater matters to vagueness and inattention. 


The recommendations of these two social and edu- 
cational statesmen are profoundly significant to the 
educators who would provide effectively for the needs 
of individual and society according to the ideals of 
modern civilization. They have pointed toward the 
solution, but they have not ventured to explain the 
“common and fundamental interests of men and 
women in the modern world.” What shall be the 
basis for the synthesis of the grotesque fragments? 
What shall be the guide for the humanizing of knowl- 
edge and for the selection and development of men- 
tal and character traits required by the individual in 
modern society? What are the fundamental ele- 
ments which will be discovered through the com- 
munity of interests experienced by the ten or twelve 
professors and the 120 young men studying, work- 
ing, and living together for two years? It is comfort- 
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ing to know that the students are to be a “cross-cut” 
of student capacities so that the Experiment may the 
more truly reflect the usual possibilities of students. 

However free of dogmatic preconceptions must be 
both thé efforts to humanize knowledge and the 
search for the fundamental interests, it is necessary 
to draw upon the experiences and researches now 
available. Every science has some contribution for 
the undertaking. This is especially true of the 
psychological researches so remarkably developed 
during the last twenty years. The effective use of 
sociological findings is probably the most immediately 
valuable for the solution of the problems now con- 
fronting educators. The aim of the chapter on “Es- 
sentials of Civilization” is to suggest the methods of 
the sociological approach and to formulate in con- 
crete terms the essentials of community life. We 
have seen that the search for clues to the funda- 
mental elements consisted of observation and study 
of primitive communities where the realities of life 
could be seen, untrammelled by the confusion of 
modern complexities. With these clues as guides, 
modern society was then analyzed into its large syn- 
thetic elements revealing the interdependence of the 
numerous factors entering into the confusing mass of 
modern civilization. Reference to what we have 
termed the “‘four essentials of civilization” shows that 
the process of defining them has been much more 
that of synthesis than of analysis. In their elemental 
forms they are, first, health and sanitation; second, 
appreciation and use of environment; third, the con- 
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servation of the heritage through the home; and 
fourth, recreation and re-creation—physical, mental 
and spiritual. Simple and obvious as they are, their 
vital importance in education has been too frequently 
overlooked. Sometimes the oversight has resulted in 
the complete omission of one or more of them in the 
educational plan; more frequently it has been the 
failure to recognize their interdependence and their 
basic relation to community life. 


SYNTHESIS —THRoUGH CoMMUNITY ESSENTIALS 


The sense of community interest which Dr. Meikle- 
john desires for his faculty and students must be 
based, as he implies, on the appreciation of com- 
munity interests everywhere. Consciousness of com- 
munity, aS we have explained at length elsewhere, 
is the key to the synthesis of knowledge for educa- 
tional purposes; and it is the key to the fundamental 
elements of civilization. Teacher and taught must 
be aware of the essentials of community life, if they 
are to be effective in service to individual and society. 
Such a consciousness of community on the part of 
educators seems destined to be of extraordinary value 
in the elimination of the present widespread confu- 
sion with regard to the methods, organization, and 
objectives of education. The futility of the method 
of accretion—the adding on of subjects, departments, 
and specialists—will be replaced by the synthesis of 
knowledge and trainings into activities humanized on 
the basis of community life. The artificialities and 
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uniformities of mass education and factory processes 
of schools and colleges will be differentiated and 
adapted not only to the capacities of pupils but also 
to their health, their economic possibilities, their 
neighborly relations, their home life and heritage, 
and to their needs for re-creation—physical, mental, 
and spiritual. ‘What is education?” will thus be an- 
swered so that school organizations from the kinder- 
garten to the university may adapt their services to 
the old and to the new needs of modern civilization. 

To urge and to expect these vital changes in edu- 
cational attitudes and objectives is neither Utopian 
nor revolutionary. Consciousness of community, as 
a determinant of education, is already changing 
school work and ideals through the gradual adoption 
of social attitudes. The changes are constructive 
rather than destructive. They are building on the 
good of conventions and customs in the past. They 
do not overlook the individual, but amplify, enrich, 
and generalize individual qualities and needs through 
the composite appreciation of social groups and neigh- 
borhoods. It is, however, exceedingly important to 
avoid complacency as to the new attempts now under 
way. The hectic method of accretion, already men- 
tioned, is often mistaken for the basic changes re- 
quired. To the credit of this method, it must be said 
that it is an effort to satisfy the demands of com- 
munity consciousness; but the understanding is obvi- 
ously superficial and the educational response is cor- 
respondingly artificial. To this same unsatisfactory 
class we must assign the glib orations and facile writ- 
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ings of many who are content to dwell feelingly on 
such educational aims as “training for the common 
good,” “social-civic responsibilities,’ and “training 
for life.” In view of the frequency of these verbal 
evidences of an interest in social responsibilities of 
the school, it is surprising how limited has been their 
influence on the subjects and activities of the educa- 
tional systems. . 

The effective realization of a consciousness of com- 
munity on the part of the teacher will be expressed as 
a controlling educational attitude which will color all 
school policies and methods and determine school 
aims. Such an attitude will not be satisfied by the 
addition of new subjects and new departments; nor 
will it be content with the initiation of community 
improvement and social reform, however valuable 
these may be as the extensions of school influences. 
Consciousness of community must be rooted in com- 
prehensive understanding of community conditions 
and needs, on the basis of which the educator will 
plan the educational process. In this sense a com- 
munity must, of course, be defined not merely as a 
narrow geographical area, but as a neighborhood 
determined by mutuality of interests that may have 
both national or even international extensions. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF COMMUNITY 


The definite provisions proposed for the realiza- 
tion and application of a consciousness of community 
by educational organizations may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 
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1. The teachers’ understanding of community 
essentials. 

The community elements have been synthesized in 
Chapter I into four essentials. Consciousness of 
community may, therefore, be defined as a vital ap- 
preciation of health needs and possibilities; of en- 
vironment with its potentialities of material wealth 
and neighborly relationships; of the social heritage 
and its conservation through the home and the house- 
hold; and of the recreations and re-creations—physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual. 

2. Survey of community conditions and needs. 

Through carefully organized inquiries based on 
each of the four essentials, the school organizations 
should obtain a clear and correct knowledge of the 
community for which they are responsible. The 
method of social diagnosis is just as important for 
sound educational procedure as physical diagnosis is 
for the physician. Diagnosis in some of its many 
forms is the first step in every science and profession 
worthy of the name. Why is it not equally required 
in education? 

3. The coloring of education by consciousness of 
community. 

Through the general understanding of community 
essentials and through the survey of actual school 
neighborhoods, the teachers will become aware of 
the conditions, needs, and potentialities of the social 
groups for whom they are educationally responsible. 
There remains, then, the application of the conscious- 
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ness, so awakened, through the coloring of the school 
processes. The task is comprehensive and searching 
in its ultimate influences. To some it will seem hope- 
lessly indefinite and discouragingly extensive. Vital 
and comprehensive as the implications of the recom- 
mendations are, they are possible to those who will 
begin with an attitude of genuine interest in the com- 
munity essentials and with a determination to adapt 
the teaching, the discipline, and the administration 
of the school according to such an attitude. Cer- 
tainly the task will be simpler, less confusing, and 
more satisfactory than the method of accretion now 
so general. Once the community attitude is adopted, 
the interrelations of the social essentials and educa- 
tional processes will develop naturally and proceed 
to results of great value. 

Teachers of limited education can adopt the atti- 
tude and make the adaptations within the sphere of 
their activities relatively as well as the statesmen 
can make the larger adaptations to their larger re- 
sponsibilities. Indeed the present illustrations of 
consciousness of community functioning in educa- 
tion are probably more frequently to be found among 
the teachers of small rural schools for Negroes in the 
Southern States of America than anywhere else in 
the world. Similarly the necessities of rural pioneer 
conditions in the Middle Western States stimulated 
the recognition of the social realities of education. 
Out of these necessities have arisen the “Farm 
Demonstration” and the “Home Demonstration” and 
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“Health Centers” now widely encouraged and main- 
tained by the United States Government. Unfor- 
tunately schools and colleges have been slow to 
recognize the significance of these movements as 
methods of education which they could very profit- 
ably adapt and adopt. 

For the guidance of those responsible for school 
systems or large institutions of learning, it may be 
well to suggest the four administrative provisions 
necessary to the successful application of the com- 
munity attitude in the organization of the school. 
These are: 

First. That the teaching staff shall be prepared 
through education and experience to understand the 
community and to make the necessary adaptations 
of their teaching to the needs of their pupils on the 
basis of such an understanding. 

Second. ‘That the school plant, equipment, and 
administrative regulations of the system or institu- 
tion should be suited to the demands of the com- 
munity attitude. 

Third. ‘That the special courses, departments, or 
teachers required to realize the essentials shall be 
added but with the definite understanding that such 
special provisions shall not lessen the sense of re- 
sponsibility of other teachers whose activities can 
contribute to the preparation of their pupils for 
community service. 

Fourth. That the general educational policy shall 
require all educational activities, whether teaching 
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or administrative, to be colored by the educator’s 
consciousness of the community essentials. 

To those who understand the meanings of the 
changes implied in these administrative provisions, 
the task may seem almost impossible. To others 
and especially to the hectic apostles of educational 
efficiencies who attempt to supply all needs by the 
easy but confusing process of addition, these provi- 
sions will seem a restatement of the obvious. These 
are the so-called good administrators, “who decide 
things quickly and are sometimes right.” The fact 
is that the really good schools have realized some or 
all of these provisions always. The need for their 
restatement arises from the factory processes of 
schools, resulting from the diversity and amount of 
new knowledge, and from the ever increasing en- 
rollment of pupils, and also from the insistent de- 
mands of modern society for help to solve the per- 
plexing problems of civilization. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF TRUE EDUCATION IN THE PAST 


The following paragraphs of Mr. J. H. Dillard, in 
the Sewanee Review of October, 1921, describe fea- 
tures in ‘‘A School of the Past” that are almost ideal 
in their realization of true education: 


It was as different from any school of today as a stage 
coach is from a motorcycle or a hand-loom from the ma- 
chinery of an up-to-date cotton-mill, and yet there were once, 
no farther back than the eighties, enough of such schools to 
form a sort of type. In the interest of the history of educa- 
tion, and for the information of our school officials of the new 
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day, should there not be some intimate record made of these 
old-time educators before the memory of them has died com- 
pletely? Let me say, however, that this brief account is offered 
rather as a pious tribute than as a contribution of value to 
the history of education. 

It may be that our school was unique. I am inclined to 
think that it was, for in our school one man was the whole 
school, except that a rabbi came three times a week to instruct 
a class in German. The one teacher taught geography, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, Latin, Greek, French, and Anglo- 
Saxon. Yes, Anglo-Saxon! The fact is that a number of 
pupils who went out from that school had studied Anglo- 
Saxon three years, beginning with Shute’s Manual. In Latin 
and Greek the boy who went out had probably read some 
Livy and at least three plays of A‘schylus. We all under- 
stood that you could not know English well without some 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and that Aéschylus was the greatest 
poet of all time. 

There was no text-book or special class in English grammar, 
no formal English lessons of any kind. English was taught 
on the fly, if I may say so without any thought of disparage- 
ment. It was taught either in our Latin—and every boy 
studied Latin—or, for the most highly favored ones, in our 
Anglo-Saxon, but especially by means of the compositions 
which every boy in the school had to write on alternate Fri- 
days. These compositions covered thirty-five lines on fools- 
cap paper. No fewer would be accepted, no more were en- 
couraged. The correction of these compositions was the les- 
son in English in which the whole school participated. There 
were thirty of us, the fixed number, and about half of us wrote 
on one Friday and the other half the next Friday. It took 
time to get through with the correction of fifteen compositions, 
but “time was no object,” and nothing was hurried. Your 
composition was drawn from the box and you went and stood 
by the teacher while he corrected and criticised and ques- 
tioned. If there was a sentence of bad English in White- 
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hurt’s composition, Reardon at his desk might be asked what 
was the matter with it, and if Reardon did not know perhaps 
Toy did. Or the question might be of some thought ex- 
pressed. Many a time it would be like this: “Jones, hear what 
Brown says; do you agree with him? No? Well, why not?” 
Sometimes there would be a general discussion, but always 
held to the point. 

There was no text-book or formal lesson in history, but no 
day passed without some discussion of ancient or contemporary 
history. Very frequently the first subject in the morning, 
while the after-breakfast pipe was lasting, would be a talk 
about some European matter in the morning paper. It might 
be a debate between Gladstone and Disraeli, or some attitudes 
of Napoleon III. Outstanding names like Pericles, Aristides, 
Cesar, Cicero, King Alfred, Charlemagne, William of Orange, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Bismarck, Madison, and even Silas 
Wright, were household words, so to speak. 

There was no natural science teaching of any kind except 
in connection with the geography lesson. The truth must be 
confessed that our taste was not greatly encouraged in this 
direction. Even in mathematics we had no regular classes. 
You worked on in your arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
very much as you pleased. When stumped and having ap- 
pealed for help, you might be referred to Howell or Taylor. 
Before the trouble was settled three or four other boys might 
be brought in. Of course, at times it might be necessary to 
appear for a final settlement to the court of last resort, and then 
the decision would likely be made the basis of general instruc- 
tion to the whole school. 

Let me now say a word about our school building. We sat 
at home-made, much-whittled desks arranged around the four 
walls. Down the centre of the room ran halfway a long bench 
without a back, where we recited. In front of this bench was 
the teacher’s desk, no better than ours. We had a blackboard, 
but no other equipment. When I compare the splendid high 
school buildings of today, beautiful in structure and lavishly 
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equipped, our bare old schoolhouse seems almost an insult to 
education. You would have to go today to some little country 
schoolhouse twelve miles from a railroad to match it, and 
there the whole neighborhood would be complaining, and 
planning for a new building. I am almost ashamed to say 
that we were entirely satisfied with ours. 

There was a fine touch of moral training in the school. Of 
course, the relation between the teacher and the pupils was 
closer and more intimate than one would be likely to find 
anywhere today. As was pointed out in speaking of the com- 
position work, so in other classes, when any question arose, 
there might be much of conversation and free discussion among 
us all. These talks gave frequent opportunities for bringing 
in moral questions. Lying and cheating, including the use 
of “ponies,” were habits held up for special detestation. But 
there were two days in each session which no boy could well 
forget. On these two days there was a preliminary ritual 
which always told us what was coming. The windows had 
outside blinds and some of us were bidden to close these and 
to lock the door. I do not think that any of us ever ques- 
tioned why all this should be done. Perhaps the thought 
was that the atmosphere of seclusion added solemnity to the 
occasion. At any rate, the talk was solemn enough in its 
dealings with the pitfalls and mysteries of life. As I have said, 
no boy could easily forget these straight talks. 

If he had a fault as a guiding influence on young minds it 
lay in making sweeping statements; but it must be said that 
he generally gave us illustrations and reasons, and was al- 
ways willing for us to question any opinion. There may have 
been another fault, as we choose to take it. There was never 
any direct appeal to the useful side of learning and knowing. 
So far as we were concerned, Greek was a good in itself. The 
utilitarian spirit did not exist. Nothing, as I recall, was ever 
said about getting on in the world. He had not himself got 
on far in the world, by the measurement of honors and wealth. 
His whole working life was spent in this school. 
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Is there anything today like this sort of teaching and school 
management? Perhaps most of us would say, happily not. 
Yet with all our system and rigid programmes, with all our 
handsome buildings and ample equipment, are we not missing 
something that was the very life of this little school? Per- 
haps we may call it the free play of personality and indi- 
viduality. Would it not be well for us to have, and can we 
not have, more of this nowadays in spite of the extension of 
system which larger schools and great numbers have made 
necessary? Are we not making so much effort for standard- 
ization and assimilation that we are in danger of losing in- 
dividuality and variety, which are the spice of education as 
well as of life? Two suggestions, which are perhaps at bottom 
one, the present writer would venture to make: First, give the 
teacher, high and low, more freedom. Expect results, but let 
them come in the teacher’s way. Let us have less of central- 
ized authority. Let the teacher be encouraged to be herself, 
or himself, not the mouthpiece or echo of a superintendent or 
a system. Second, let us go back to the idea that the teacher 
is a far more important person than any president, principal, 
or superintendent. Let us go back to the idea that officials 
exist not to be bosses, but to be servants, whose business it is 
to prepare the way for the real business of education—which 
is teaching. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOUND EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDE IN THE 
PRESENT 

These interesting and significant paragraphs con- 
cerning “A School of the Past” are strikingly parallel 
to the observations and convictions of the “Dart- 
mouth College Senior Committee” who in 1924 at 
the request of the College prepared a “Report on 
Undergraduate Education.” While the ‘Report’ 
deals directly with college education, the methods and 
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objectives recommended are in many respects applic- 
able to all education. It is reassuring to note the 
extent of agreement between the opinions of these 
youthful spokesmen and the methods and ideals of 
the Virginia teacher in the little “School of the Past.” 
This agreement indicates that youth can recognize 
the realities, the universals, the ideals, which are 
after all the “classics” of the scholar and the “essen- 
tials” of the modern statesman. There is a refresh- 
ing frankness and adventure in the statements of 
these college students. While their observations re- 
flect their contacts’ with progressive and large- 
minded elders, they have sailed aloft and faced the 
expanse of the educational seas, and like Lindbergh 
of similar age, they seem to have landed in the Paris 
of sound educational practice and ideals. ‘“We wish 
to emphasize the following cardinal principles,” 
write these youths of 1924 in an American College, 
“as being, in our minds, of paramount importance’’: 


1. It is often asserted—sometimes, apparently, as a cloak 
for superficial thinking—that the purpose of the college is not 
subject to definition. But we believe that until wisdom and 
ingenuity give expression to this purpose, until it be made 
personally intelligible to every man connected with the college, 
and rigorously applied in the consideration of every phase of 
the life of the college, Dartmouth cannot hope to pursue a per- 
sistent or successful educational policy. However the state- 
ment of this purpose be formulated, it should insist upon a dual 
aim in education—the fullest possible development of the in- 
dividual, and his adequate training for membership in society. 

2. Of outstanding and almost correlative importance in the 
life of the College is the Faculty and the method of teaching. 
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With respect to the Faculty, we are convinced that their func- 
tion as relayers of information—whether it be a digest of 
Kantian philosophy or a description of the solar spectrum— 
is of distinctly subordinate importance to their office as guides 
to independent thinking, and inspirers to an intellectual life. 
The task of the teacher should be clearly defined and every 
effort made to make sure that every instructor have and be 
using the qualities that make for the furtherance of the pur- 
pose of the college. Since the present system of education 
tends to emphasize passive acquisition of information at the 
expense of intellectual initiative, we are suggesting that more 
responsibility and independence be given the individual stu- 
dent. In the implications of this philosophy lie the most 
significant suggestions of our report. 

3. It follows that we do not believe in the efficacy of in- 
creased or more stringent scholastic requirements as the best 
remedies for lack of interest in academic work. Nor are we 
enthusiastic about the development of scholarship for its own 
sake, but only in so far as it can have meaning in the life of 
the individual. We cannot, on this account, agree with what 
seems to us to be the spirit of the Report of the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy—namely, that by compulsion 
to “stimulate in the student a respect for learning as such.” 

4. Any system of admissions—whose mechanics and results 
ought to be understood by all connected with the college— 
must seek to secure only those men whose capacities will en- 
able them to further the purpose of the college. It is a ques- 
tion of the utmost seriousness whether men who in some 
respects are apparently lacking in such capacities should be 
admitted because of a quantity standard. 

5. In general, the first two years of college should demand 
relatively strict application to required work, but the last two 
years—especially in the case of outstanding men—should 
leave the individual relatively free for his own development. 
The total number of required courses should be reduced. 

6. The emphasis in the Major Study should be shifted 
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away from the passing of a number of more or less related 
courses to a reasonable mastery of a subject to be tested by 
a general comprehensive examination. 


AGREEMENTS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT 


In all the mass of educational articles, pamphlets, 
and books now perplexing and enlightening modern 
minds, there is probably nowhere a greater uni- 
formity of practical recommendation, sound com- 
mon-sense, and genuine idealism than that presented 
in these tributes to the “School of the Past” and in 
these frank observations of the Dartmouth students. 
Amidst the simple realities of rural Virginia, scholar- 
ship and manhood achieved the ultimates of educa- 
tion for life. From the actual experiences of college 
activities and college environment, these youthful 
students have been able to write what they feel and 
think and hope. Their success is a remarkable indi- 
cation of their own capacities, but also a genuine 
tribute to the influences and inspirations of Dart- 
mouth College. From these two documents—differ- 
ing so widely in time, place, and circumstances of 
origin—it seems desirable to summarize the essen- 
tials of their meaning to education. 

Synthesis of knowledge and of training for life is 
the first agreement of these two diverse educational 
experiences. In the School of the Past, “there was 
no text-book or formal lesson in history, but no day 
passed without some discussion of ancient or con- 
temporary history. Very frequently the first sub- 
ject in the morning would be a talk about some Euro- 
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pean matter in the morning paper.” These delight- 
fully casual but real glimpses of the world are more 
comprehensively expanded by the Dartmouth stu- 
dents into a demand for: 


The fullest possible development of the individual, and his 
adequate training for membership in society; a comprehensive 
background of information concerning the physical and or- 
ganic world, man and his motives and aspirations and the 
growth of society as something radically distinct from in- 
dividuals; the primary unity of knowledge as revealed in 
physical and social science; the unity and continuity of his- 
tory; to see life steadily and see it whole. . 


To this end they recommend courses of a broadly 
introductory and informational character on such 
topics as “Modern Civilization and its Problems,” 
“Orientation of Knowledge,” ‘General Science and 
Evolution.” Already some colleges are providing 
such instruction to the great satisfaction of the stu- 
dents. 

The power of “rational thinking” and the develop- 
ment of student capacity is the second agreement of 
the educational past and the educational present. In 
the old school where “time was no object,” “you 
worked on . . . very much as you pleased. When 
stumped and having appealed for help you might be 
referred to other pupils. Before the trouble was set- 
tled three or four other boys might be brought in. 
Of course, at times it might be necessary to appeal for 
a final settlement to the court of last resort, and then 
the decision would likely be made the basis of gen- 
eral instruction to the whole school.” The Dart- 
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mouth students explain the same process more ab- 
stractly, and they emphasize the importance of color- 
ing purely intellectual activities by an acquaintance 
with the usual “obstacles” as well as “helps” to hu- 
manized or social thinking. 

The third object of agreement between the old 
school and the new school is the recognition of the 
obligation of education to prepare for service to in- 
dividual and society. Both are emphatic in their 
elimination of the merely utilitarian, the ‘Will it 
pay?” motive. ‘There was never,” in the School of 
the Past, “any direct appeal to the useful side of 
learning and knowing. So far as we were concerned, 
Greek was a good in itself. Nothing was ever said 
of getting on in the world,” but every boy gradually 
came to share the devotion of their teacher to truth, 
to beauty, and to humanity. The Student Commit- 
tee are more insistent in their exhortation to service, 
but they are careful to explain that: 


Service is an elastic word—it represents more than any- 
thing else an attitude of mind—or rather of heart—which in a 
spirit of noblesse oblige seeks to use a particular talent in active 
cooperation toward what we sum up as the welfare of man. 
It may be physical and material—such is the work of the 
surgeon, the inventor, the humble laborer. It may be in- 
tellectual—such is the task of the teacher, the editor, the pub- 
lisher. It may be practical and immediate—in this way the 
farmer, the tradesman, the business man contributes his share. 
It may be artistic and spiritual—for could we live without 
poetry, or without remembering the postulate of Plato that 
“man is a plant of heavenly, not earthly origin”? 
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“A vital personal relationship between teacher and 
student and the outstanding importance of the 
Faculty constitute the fourth recommendation of the 
College Students in 1924. In the Old School, “the 
man was the center of all; he was a remarkable com- 
bination of a scholar, a teacher, and an independent 
thinker.” That the teacher may function fully and 
vitally in the development of the students, the Dart- 
mouth committee urges the adoption of the Tutorial 
System of Harvard, the Preceptorial System of 
Princeton, both of which we all know are rooted in 
the remarkable relationships of teachers and taught 
at Oxford and Cambridge Universities. Herein is 
at least one explanation and possibly the explanation 
of the amazing success of these two universities in 
their preparation of men for the service of society 
not only in London and in Parliament, but also in 
the difficult and lonely fringes of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Herein, too, is probably the 
clue to the ultimate success of education in America 
and in every part of the world. We must heed the 
message of the School of the Past: First, we must 
find men and women worthy of the great responsi- 
bilities of teaching; they must be educated both in 
knowledge and experience not only in school methods, 
but much more in the school of life. Second, “‘Give 
to the teachers, both high and low, more freedom 
from centralized authority, and expect them to ex- 
press their personality.” Under such teachers, edu- 
cation will be “learning by doing.” Questions of 
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methods and administration will then take the sub- 
ordinate position where they belong. Even the prob- 
lem of ‘Who shall attend schools of various grades?” 
will become relatively unimportant. The question 
of ‘What is education?” will become central, and the 
genuine teacher will answer this paramount inquiry 
in the varied adaptations required by the circum- 
stances of time, place, pupils, society, and the ideals 
of civilization. 


ScuHoot METHODS AND CIVILIZATION 


What, then, is education in the elementary schools, 
in secondary classes, in college, and in university? 
These are questions to which educators must apply 
their researches and experiments with increasing 
seriousness, ingenuity, wisdom, and unswerving de- 
termination to relate the activities of every grade and 
type of education to the needs of individuals and so- 
ciety in the modern world. We have defined and il- 
lustrated the elements of a sound and effective ap- 
proach to education in modern times: 

1. Consciousness of community as. a controlling 
educational attitude. 

2. Four essentials of community as the synthetic 
elements of civilization. 

3. Survey of the school neighborhood as the basis 
of knowledge of local conditions. 

4. Four administrative requirements for the appli- 
cation of community consciousness to the organiza- 
tions and policies of educational organizations. 
One provision of extraordinary importance has not 
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been mentioned, namely, the vital necessity for text- 
books adapted to the needs of the individual and of 
the community. Next to the teacher of outstanding 
personality and genuine appreciation of the ideals of 
civilization is the demand for text-books written to 
impart to the pupils the realities of community ac- 
tivities. Fortunately a few of such books have been 
written and more are in process, but the task is only 
begun. School administrators and publishers have 
still a very great service to render to humanity by a 
wholesale revision of text-books. 

Though the comprehensive implications of these 
educational provisions must be worked out by 
teachers and school officers to suit the varying condi- 
tions and needs of their educational communities, it 
seems desirable to present some suggestions and il- 
lustrations of the adaptations possible in elementary, 
secondary, college, and university activities. 


Elementary Schools and Civilization. The begin- 
nings of civilization are clearly in the homes and in 
the elementary schools of the people. When we refer 
to the 200 million pupils in the schools of the world 
or to the 26 millions in the schools of the United 
States, we are thinking overwhelmingly of the ele- 
mentary classes, including for our present purposes 
the earlier years beginning with four to six years of 
age and ending with ages twelve to fourteen years. 
These variations do not matter in this discussion. 
The important considerations are that these are the 
formative years of the child’s life and that they are 
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the only years when the huge majority of children 
can profit by the schools of today. What a respon- 
sibility, therefore, for the sound definition of elemen- 
tary education and for the effective use of all avail- 
able influences to relate the activities of elementary 
classes to the ideals of civilization! The sine qua 
non of elementary schools requires the Three R’s— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; the needs of modern 
society demand that the Three R’s shall be vitalized 
by the essentials of civilization. If the ‘““Four Essen- 
tials” of Chapter I are accepted, then with friendly 
regard for the abbreviation of the “Old School” pro- 
gram we shall recommend that the Three R’s shall be 
enriched by the “Four E’s.” 

By the “process of accretion,” already described, 
strenuous efforts are being made in many schools to 
provide the “essentials” by adding instruction in 
health, nature study, simple agriculture, geography 
of countries and their peoples, elementary science, 
cooking and sewing, arts and crafts with lessons in 
color and form, music, the elements of citizenship, 
and other subjects too numerous to be mentioned and 
too new to be known except to the busy collector of 
the latest school fashions proposed at any one of the 
innumerable educational conferences and their still 
more numerous subdivisions. All this feverish adding 
is welcome evidence of a desire for the enrichment of 
elementary education, but it is also a call for a syn- 
thesis that will enable the teacher to understand the 
unity of knowledge and of life and to lead the chil- 
dren to realize that unity. To this end, it is urged 
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that elementary education should be centered around 
a few “cores” of life. On the basis of the present 
analysis of community interest into “four essentials,” 
it appears that each of these essentials is entitled to 
a central consideration as a “core” of elementary 
teaching. It is not vital whether these “cores” shall 
revolve around the Three R’s and leaven the teach- 
ing of these recognized parts of the curriculum, or 
whether the “‘cores” shall be entered on the schedule 
and be made the occasion for the teaching of the 
Three R’s. The important consideration is that both 
the Three R’s and the Four E’s shall be effectively 
taught and that they shall be taught through their 
interrelations rather than as independent subjects 
to the confusion of both teacher and taught. 

In a former publication each essential was made 
the ‘“‘core” of the teaching process, and their possible 
relations to the Three R’s was illustrated. In view 
of the fact that the conventional requirements of 
school regulations will probably continue the central 
position of the Three R’s in the curriculum, it may 
be helpful to rearrange some of the suggestions from 
that publication under each of the usual elementary 
subjects: 


Arithmetic.—The arithmetical processes may be used to 
convey some of the vital facts of hygiene and sanitation. Even 
the younger children may ascertain the number of people in 
a village or town area; the proportion of children; the number 
of men and women; the number of sick people; the number 
living in a house; the window space in relation to light and 
air required by the occupants. Teacher and pupils may 
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obtain figures relating to food values; the amount of money 
spent on useless or harmful sweets or drinks; the sleep re- 
quirements. Vital statistics with their vital meanings, now 
practically unknown even by college and university gradu- 
ates, could be discussed arithmetically in the upper elementary 
grades. The community gains with sanitation and the losses 
without sanitation would furnish numerous problems of thrill- 
ing interest. . 

Among the typical arithmetical processes are computations 
of food supplies, such as milk, vegetables, cereals, fruits, meats, 
canned goods. The daily consumption may be calculated; 
costs of different supplies may be compared; food values may 
be reduced to calories; heat and light may be computed in 
terms of coal and transportation; and such items as clothing 
and rents may be studied in relation to other living costs. 
Interesting problems may be formed in relation to the num- 
ber and value of domestic animals, such as chickens, pigs, 
cows; also such products as eggs, butter, and milk. Statis- 
tical comparison of the egg production of the country with 
the value of wheat will add greatly to the appreciation of 
fowls. The higher classes may deal with calculations per- 
taining to the composition of plants and to the larger com- 
mercial transactions in buying and selling. From food, cloth- 
ing, and habitation they may pass to the enumeration of peo- 
ples and the calculation of literacy, wages, mortality figures of 
different groups, proportion of children, occupations, and sav- 
ings. 

Reading and Writing—Reading and writing are easily 
adapted to the teaching of health and sanitation. Nor is it 
necessary to stress the depressing phases of health needs. The 
cheer and buoyancy of sound physique may enliven the in- 
struction. Biographical sketches of great scientists like 
Pasteur may be introduced. 

Reading and writing also have almost innumerable possi- 
bilities in revealing environment. There are books and maga- 
zines describing the remarkable activities of rural Denmark 
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and other parts of the world where agriculture has received 
proper recognition. Bulletins of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and numerous reports from State col- 
leges and universities may be consulted. Literature, ancient 
and modern, refers eloquently to rural life. The adventures 
and achievements of commerce and industry are described 
in poetry, prose, and historical writings. Unfortunately such 
writings are not as numerous as the importance of the sub- 
ject deserves, but this type of material is worthy of diligent 
search by teacher and pupil. 

General activities——Lessons in elementary science and their 
health implications may be given separately or as parts of 
arithmetic and reading. The simple civic activities of the 
neighborhood may be discovered by teacher and pupils in con- 
nection with the Three R’s or as special lessons in community 
civics. 

The lowest elementary grades or standards should very 
naturally merge with the home life from which the children 
have come to share their time among home and school and 
play. Numbering, reading, writing, and handicraft work will 
carry on the household interests and gradually add the ex- 
terior contacts of school and neighborhood. If these processes 
are conducted not merely as a means of learning the Three 
R’s, but also for the genuine interest of the home, the ele- 
mentary classes will establish a principle of education that is 
worthy of imitation through secondary and college period. 

The beginning of the appreciation of the fine arts may be 
at the threshold of the elementary school, continuing on 
through the whole of the educational system and through 
life. From simple drawings, colorings, constructions of paper 
or wood or other convenient materials, the classes may pro- 
ceed to designing, copying, or building of toy and miniature 
models of furniture, houses, boats, streets, or any other prod- 
uct of mechanics and art. The rural districts would furnish 
objects worthy of imitation, such as the making of a highway 
and the laying out of a farm, with its machinery and barns 
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and animals. Modern efforts to beautify and humanize both 
city and country have much of recreative interest to elemen- 
tary pupils. 

The potentialities of music in the lower grades, as indeed 
in the higher ranges of education, are only beginning to be 
realized. There are the making of simple musical instru- 
ments, modelling those of primitive peoples as well as those 
of more recent times; the learning of folk-songs and folk- 
dances that often accompany them; the observation and study 
of the influence of music in marching, dancing, and in the 
awakening of patriotism, religious feelings, and group loyal- 
ties. Such observations can, of course, only be initiated in 
the elementary grades; they require the maturity of secondary, 
college, and even of university study and research. 

In this connection reference must be made to the use of 
the Bible in the elementary grades. On the basis of its re- 
markable influence throughout the world, educators are bound 
to give serious consideration to the methods of using this 
book, not only for its well-known literary merits but much 
more for its presentation of great vital truths which underlie 
character development, social morals, and morale. With the 
abundance of intellectual ability available in modern society, 
it seems most lamentable that either the bigotry and narrow- 
ness of ignorance, or the conceit and indifference of “much 
learning” should be permitted to discourage or hinder the use 
of the Bible or the essentials of religion as advocated by Lin- 
coln in a statement already quoted. 

Last, but by no means least, of the elementary school recre- 
ational activities are those associated with play and vacation, 
usually conducted with a minimum of direction and a maxi- 
mum of pupil initiative. Here is an abundance of opportu- 
nity for educational authorities to provide ways and means 
for the youth to express their interests and their longings, 
to discover the world as it is, and to realize their individual 
and social potentialities. 


ee ao 
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Secondary Schools and Civilization. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the educational potentialities 
of the secondary schools in relation to the solution 
of modern problems of civilization. In the United 
States and Canada, the proportion of the youth from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age attending high 
schools is remarkably large. One writer has com- 
puted that the 2,000,000 boys and girls in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States constitute a 
third of the total number of those ages in the country. 
“In some states,” he adds, ‘‘more than half the num- 
ber of high-school age are in high schools, and in 
some favored communities every youth of proper age 
is in such a school.” For economic and other reasons, 
the proportions of the youth in the high schools of 
Europe and in other parts of the world are compara- 
tively very much smaller than those in America. It 
is probable, however, that despite the economic limi- 
tations of these countries, the insistent demands for 
education will in the future require substantial in- 
creases of secondary school facilities in every conti- 
nent. 

In many respects the potentialities of the second- 
ary period of education far surpass those of the im- 
mature but more numerous elementary pupils as well 
as those of the older but less numerous students of 
the colleges and universities. Certainly this is true 
in America where the proportions are so significantly 
great. But the real explanation of the future possi- 
bilities of high schools is not only the large numbers 
that are attending or will probably attend; it is 
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rather more the fact that the period of adolescence, 
largely within the high-school ages, is well-known to 
be the most sensitive of all to the truths and habits 
that constitute character. These qualities of sec- 
ondary pupils have been well presented by Harry H. 
Moore, Secretary of the American National Commit- 
tee on the Teaching of Citizenship, in an article en- 
titled ‘(Our Complex Civilization and the Genius of 
its Youth”: 


The students of our secondary schools have both the intel- 
lectual capacity and the emotional attitude which make this 
opportunity unique. When there is occasion to acquire social 
facts, high school students give evidence of a wide range of 
interest and a well-developed capacity for comprehension. 
The work of certain modern psychologists shows that reason- 
ing power is almost as highly developed at sixteen and seven- 
teen as at a much later age. There is, of course, a great in- 
crease in mental content when one reaches maturity; social 
facts will suggest more associations to older persons. But the 
ability to comprehend complex problems and to reason seems 
to be as great at seventeen as at fifty. The experiences of 
high school teachers support this view. Students who are 
able to grasp the intricate and abstract problems of higher 
algebra, chemistry, and physics, can deal with at least the 
elementary subject-matter of sociology and _ economics. 
Many of them, of course, are not endowed with the capacities 
necessary in positions of large responsibility; but through the 
teaching of social sciences to high school students the gen- 
eral level of social intelligence may be raised, young people 
may be led to specialize in these subjects in college, and the 
development of skilled social scientists would be encouraged. 
In addition, the general training of the larger group would 
result in a demand for trained specialists in positions of 
leadership and responsibility. 
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The adaptation of secondary education to the de- 
mands of modern civilization is proceeding with con- 
siderable rapidity in America and especially in the 
Western States. In Europe with a few exceptions, 
very notably Denmark, secondary schools are still 
largely devoted to the task of preparing pupils for 
colleges and universities, whose domination seems to 
extend even to the schools for primitive people in 
other continents. The continuation of such domina- 
tion has been seen in Africa where devotion to the 
ancient languages of Rome and Athens has excluded 
the knowledge of the great modern sciences and seri- 
ously limited the teaching of health and hygiene, 
even when the death-rates were astoundingly high. 
The futility and social harm of such wrong emphasis 
were recently suggested in Great Britain with good 
humored sarcasm by an English medical specialist in 
a Spectator article on ““War Against Rheumatism”: 


Perhaps the germs become specially favored by some un- 
known factor which augments their virulence; perhaps the 
defences of the body become lowered by a pair of leaky boots, 
in which, on a rainy day, the youth sits at school, whilst, 
Heaven pity him, he is taught the names of Henry VIII’s 
hapless wives or odious daughters. 


High-school subjects and activities are especially 
susceptible of adaptation to the needs of civilization. 
In the near future the secondary schools everywhere 
will insist upon a curriculum based on the life of their 
pupils and their neighborhoods rather than on prepa- 
ration for colleges and universities whose educational 
régimes are more and more being questioned under 
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such titles as “The Revolt Against Colleges.” The 
following quotations from Four Essentials of Edu- 
cation present illustrations of the trends which sec- 
ondary education in every part of the world must 
very soon follow: 


History and Literature.—The history of Europe and Amer- 
ica has numerous illustrations of the tragic need of hygiene 
and sanitation, even though the records of these conditions are 
only now being recognized as of historical value. Literature 
too pays tribute to health, though all too meagre. The an- 
cient classics are possibly richer in health references than 
those of the early modern period. At any rate here is a field 
worthy of search by specialists in literature of various periods, 
so that the material may be available for secondary educa- 
tion. 

History and literature may describe the value and beauty 
of the surroundings, the characteristics of the people, the 
strifes and adjustments of population, and especially the his- 
toric processes through which peoples have worked out present 
relationships. Effective use of the facts assembled by a 
community survey will gradually reveal to the pupil the spe- 
cial contributions to be made by him in the use of resources 
as well as the advantages of genuine cooperation with neigh- 
bors of all races. 

Literature and foreign languages will introduce pupils to an 
extensive field of recreational experiences, including the in- 
formational and inspirational presentations of the great 
classics in all languages learned. History and social studies 
will enlarge the interests awakened in the elementary grades, 
both as regards types of recreation and the diversity of na- 
tions and peoples studied. 

Mathematics and Physical Sciences.—These are so directly 
related to medical and sanitary science as to be easily adapted 
to the teaching of health. Illustrations are scarcely neces- 
sary, especially for science teachers. The relation of mathe- 
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matics to a scientific appreciation of hygiene has not, how- 
ever, been adequately recognized. Computation of vital 
statistics is among the most profitable uses of mathematics in 
secondary education. 

Science, mathematics, literature, and history are all needed 
to cultivate an appreciation of the wealth, activities, and peo- 
ples of either the rural or urban districts. There is a natural 
sequence of presentation for such material from the elementary 
grades to the secondary. Physical science will deal with plant 
life; the composition of soil, fuels, foods, and clothing; heat 
and electricity. Mathematics will be necessary to explain 
commercial transactions, costs of production and transporta- 
tion, movements and proportions of populations. 

Mathematics may also deal with the mbre complicated com- 
putations and comparisons of expenditures for recreations such 
as theaters, automobiles, travel, libraries, schools, churches, 
and public play centers. The calculations may include per- 
centages and proportions relating to luxuries and necessities 
of housing, clothing, and food; playgrounds and prisons; 
education and military. 

General Activities—Consciousness of homes and of their 
needs requires much more of the secondary schools than the 
instruction and training offered by such courses as household 
arts, home economics, and domestic science. The neighbor- 
hood survey should present fields of knowledge relating to the 
household that include the contribution of physical science, 
social science, history, literature, and statistics. Each of 
these subjects will from time to time have opportunities to 
explain the social functions of the home; the problems of 
adjusting the household to changing conditions; its historical 
development; the forces now strengthening its position in so- 
ciety; comparison of the urban and rural homes; the inter- 
relations of home with health movements, recreational clubs, 
industrial companies, labor-unions, and with churches. The 
study of such topics in secondary classes must, of course, be 
limited to the more elementary phases. 
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Household arts, industrial arts, and the fine arts, as they 
may be taught to the pupils of the junior and senior high 
schools, are the opportunities to develop many of the appre- 
ciations of mechanical inventions, industrial achievements, and 
the inspirations of the masters in painting, music, architec- 
ture, and sculpture. Therein are probably the best realiza- 
tions of “vocational or life guidance.” 

The influence of religion, the potentialities of the vacation, 
the responsibilities and self-determination of student activities, 
as they have been presented for the elementary schools, are 
obviously more applicable with the older boys and girls of 
the secondary schools. To make sure that secondary educa- 
tion makes its full contribution to recreation, it is suggested 
that the policy-makers and teachers test the total influences 
of the school by the objectives of the “fourth essential.” 


Thus human knowledge, now “torn into grotesque 
fragments” by the demands of college entrance and 
university requirements, may be humanized and uni- 
fied into a secondary education that will prepare 
primarily for life and incidentally for further study 
in institutions for more advanced learning. Thus too 
shall it be realized that the true conception of edu- 
cation is not merely the addition of increments or 
accretions of facts, but rather the best possible de- 
velopment of the student capacities for service to 
modern civilization. 

College Education and Civilization. Colleges in 
America are concerned with the studies and trainings 
in the four years subsequent to those of the secondary 
schools. They usually include the young men and 
young women ranging in age from 18 to 22 years, but 
they differ widely from each other in many features 
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of both organization and work. Most of them prob- 
ably have more points of similarity with the so-called 
“New Universities” of England than with the older 
Universities. An increasing number of the older 
American colleges seem now to be striving to adopt 
some features of education in Oxford and Cambridge. 
Evidences of this movement have been presented in 
references to the Wisconsin Experimental College and, 
to the Dartmouth Student Report. It is important 
to note, however, that the English features adopted 
by American colleges are clearly concerned with the 
relationship and ideals of teacher and taught and 
not with the subject-matter of instruction. The 
“Tutorial Systems” of the older English Universities 
have exerted a profound influence on the education 
of the English youth, and they have equal possibili- 
ties in American colleges. Some other features of 
Oxford and Cambridge, notably the wealth and 
weight of splendid traditions and connections, will be 
acquired by American institutions only with the pass- 
ing of time. Like the grass in their wonderful 
Quadrangles, they have been ‘“‘watered and rolled for 
hundreds of years.” However vital the values of 
these English features, the American colleges are 
rightly holding on to some attainments and ideals 
that are equally valuable and equally needed by Brit- 
ish education. 

Our chief concern in this discussion is to ascertain 
the relation of college education to civilization. 
Though the attendance on colleges is increasing 
everywhere and especially in America, criticisms and 
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questions are evidently growing more _ insistent. 
Dartmouth students voice the attitude of many who 
are inclined to suggest that the process of selecting 
students for entrance to college should be more 
searching and drastic. But we have seen that the 
only answer to the question of “Who shall be edu- 
cated?” is a satisfactory answer to the inquiry of 
“What is education?” Even Philip Snowden, promi- 
nent representative of the English Labor Party, is re- 
ported to have said that “a scholastic education is 
apt to make a youth despise useful mechanical work.” 
Unfortunately discussions of the methods and aims 
of education usually take the extreme positions either 
of urging “liberal education,” emphasizing the liter- 
ary and formal learning, or championing “‘vocational 
education,” stressing the utilitarian ends of training 
in school or college. 

What is the way out for the colleges? The an- 
swers have already been suggested in the discussions 
of the School of the Past and in the recommendations 
of the Dartmouth College Students. We add to these 
recommendations the following extracts from Four 
Essentials of Education to illustrate the applications 
of the consciousness of community in college educa- 
tion: 


Health as the first of the community elements must be ac- 
corded an important place in the formulation of college in- 
struction and training. The present status of health in the 
college curriculum is not satisfactory. Arrangements for 
athletics and games, so abundantly made in some colleges, 
are not sufficient. Elaborate courses for those who are spe- 
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cializing in hygiene and sanitation as a vocation do not answer 
the purpose. Community health as one of the determinants of 
education should influence the training of all students. Every 
subject and every department should be required to make 
every possible contribution to health that is natural to its 
content and organization. There is, of course, no thought of 
encouraging artificial interpretations of knowledge toward 
health interest, but it is urged that college history, literature, 
science, and college life shall realize their implications for 
health. 

The interactions of peoples and resources; the interdepend- 
ence of urban and rural communities; the efforts to know the 
real elements of environment; the selection of vocation; the 
determination to conserve resources and to serve humanity; 
these are among the contributions of environment to the pro- 
gram of college study and training. The definite facts as- 
sembled by a social survey, wisely used by college authorities, 
will do much to eliminate the danger of mere sentiment as 
well as the limitations of edutational tradition. Under the 
guidance of facts relating to environment every college sub- 
ject and every college activity may be made purposeful. The 
contributions of physical science and mathematics seem too 
obvious for further presentation. Recent interpretations of 
ancient and modern literature are increasingly “directed to 
reveal the conditions and activities of neighborhood. His- 
torical researches are discovering more and more material 
concerning the simple resources and the daily activities essen- 
tial to sound progress. 

The social problems and conditions, mentioned as the re- 
sponsibility of secondary schools for household and home, 
are sufficiently important and difficult to occupy the best re- 
search talents in college faculties. There are such questions as 
housing and sanitation; standards of living, the develop- 
ment of individuality and the beginnings of socialization in 
the home; and marriage and divorce. Literature and art are 
full of the tragedies and inspirations of love—maternal, frater- 
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nal, and sometimes even paternal. At any rate there is ample 
material for research so that the merely sentimental may be 
overlooked in the search for the real contributions of the 
family, the household, and the home to human development. 

Culture, in the best sense of that much misused word, is 
avowedly the primary and basic purpose of the “liberal col- 
lege” everywhere. In the comprehensive meaning of re-crea- 
tion, as used in this book, culture and recreation are prac- 
tically the same. The recognition of this relationship assigns 
to the college a fundamental responsibility for the all-round 
development of personality, for the direction of social forces 
toward community health, for appreciation of physical and 
human environment, for wholesome and happy home life, and 
for recreations that unite daily drudgery and the inspirations 
of the beautiful and the good. The great objective of college 
education thus described is admittedly at present too largely 
only a utopia of hope and desire, but the means of working 
toward that end need not be utopian. 

If mathematics, physical and social sciences, history, litera- 
ture, art, and the social life of the lower schools can have 
recreative meanings and influences, much more can they con- 
tribute to the re-creation of the more mature students of the 
liberal college. The researches of mathematics and physical 
sciences can measure the extent of fatigue, whether of muscle 
or of brain. They can help to determine the balance of food, 
play, freedom, rest, and diversity required. They may reveal 
the universe of matter and extend the human control of time 
and space for the comfort, joy and peace of society. Litera- 
ture and art dramatize both the common and the uncommon, 
and give new meanings to life. History and the social sci- 
ences, directly concerned with human affairs, should be 
adapted to the full for the development of the balanced life of 
the individual and the community. Athletics should be ac- 
corded every opportunity, but they should not have a domi- 
nant and controlling interest overshadowing all others. 
Scholarly attainments should be recognized as a main ob- 
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jective. Experimentation in laboratory, field, shop, and house- 
hold problems should be recognized as vitally educational. 
Music and art are not merely decorative and incidental. 
Student societies and student participation should be neither 
the tolerated privileges patronizingly granted by age and au- 
thority to youth, nor the one sure source of wisdom, with 
the full right to deny and to dominate age and experience, 
and to disregard the authority essential to the whole process 
of education. 

The age-long and universal influence of religion should 
not be entirely relegated to the care of philanthropic organi- 
zations invited or tolerated from the outside; nor exclusively 
to denominational chapels distributed on or about the college 
grounds like competitive restaurants enticing the students to 
partake without money and without price, emblems of the 
very rivalries that have hindered religion in every age; not 
even in the college hostels and dormitories under the separate 
supervision of religious monitors or visiting chaplains should 
diverse religions be segregated to emphasize the cleavages 
already too deep and decisive. Religion should be primarily 
taught and experienced as the natural coloring of all school 
work. Special provisions for religious instruction are, of 
course, necessary, but they should not be permitted to exclude 
or overshadow the potentialities of all education for religious 
development. 


University Education and Civilization. Univer- 
sity education is here interpreted to mean the studies, 
trainings, and researches of those who are specializ- 
ing in one field or related fields of knowledge. In 
America, this period usually follows that of college 
education. Professional education in medicine, law, 
theology, engineering or in any of the sciences, is 
now definitely assigned to the post-college period. 
There is now, however, a marked trend toward the 
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policy of “providing a major study requiring a con- 
siderable portion” of the last two college years. 
Under this arrangement, students may begin their 
professional preparations in various courses such as 
the pre-medical subjects for entrance to the medical 
school. University courses and professional schools 
are all subject to the pressure for admission by an 
increasing number of applicants. Such pressure at 
every stage of education seems to be the natural 
trend in all countries. The same cause probably 
works from the bottom to the top. Crowding in the 
lower classes will inevitably mean more students in 
the upper levels. The pressure differs mainly from 
country to country in accordance with the degree of 
economic prosperity. The comparatively smaller 
proportion of students in the higher schools of Europe 
seems to indicate the influence of forces other than 
economic. In America the desire for all types of 
education is very general. 

The relation of university specializations and re- 
searches to civilization is relatively as important as 
that of the lower schools. In some respects the need 
of determining this relationship is more acute than 
in the more general trainings of elementary, sec- 
ondary and college education, so obviously related 
to the all-around requirements of society. Hyper- 
specialization is inevitably the particular temptation 
of the specialist. As so frequently the case in every 
phase of life, their strength is apt to become their 
weakness. Under the influence of German Universi- 
ties, whose outstanding achievements attracted many 
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American students during the nineteenth century, the 
Ph.D. degree with its research requirements has been 
generally adopted in American universities. While 
there have been advantages in this stimulation of re- 
search, there has also been a strong tendency toward 
a narrowness of interest that blinds the students to 
the larger relationships of civilization. President 
Butler, of Columbia University, noted for its success- 
ful researches in many fields, has given timely warn- 
ing against the overemphasis on research: 

The word research has come to be something like the 
blessed word Mesopotamia. It is used to reduce everyone 
to silence, acquiescence, and approbation. The fact of the 
matter is that something between seventy-five and ninety per 
cent of what is called research in the universities and insti- 
tutes of the land is not properly research at all, but simply the 
re-arrangement and re-classification of existing data or well- 
known phenomena. They may, and usually do, add to the 
knowledge of the individual investigator without adding any- 
thing to the knowledge of the human race. 


So far as such second-hand researches are recog- 
nized as processes of “learning by doing,” they are 
amply justified. The error and the danger of the 
process are in the loss of perspective through such 
complete obsession in a narrow task as to fail to 
understand the interdependence and unity of knowl- 
edge. As one English educator reminds his asso- 
ciates, also too prone to the same mistakes: ‘Too 
often the specialists forget that the many intriguing 
little puzzles that they try to solve are intriguing lit- 
tle puzzles and no more.” 
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Consciousness of community on the part of both 
special and professional students is obviously needed. 
The four essentials of civilization should color even 
the researches and studies of those who are engaged 
in the special trainings for their vocations and pro- 
fessions. The special danger of modern society is 
the perplexing diversity of occupations and interests. 
Specialists in every field are usually among the most 
intellectually capable group in any community. As 
such they have not only the responsibilities of their 
own professions but they must also share in the com- 
munity responsibilities. Fortunately scientists are 
now increasingly realizing that the by-products of 
their work often prove to be as important as their 
central concern. This is notably true of physicians 
who are discovering that the cure of disease leads 
quickly to prevention, which in turn involves them in 
the consideration of economic, political, religious, and 
other social conditions. The increasing intricacy and 
inter-relations of modern social forces will more and 
‘more require all specialists to take cognizance of the 
fundamental elements that impinge upon their field. 
This means, therefore, that the universities must join 
with elementary schools, secondary schools, and col- 
leges in the adaptation of their curricula and their 
activities, so that they may provide effectively for 
the ideals of civilization. Thus health and sanitation, 
appreciation of the material and human environment, 
the conservation of heritage through the home, and 
re-creation—physical, mental, and _ spiritual—will 
leaven the whole educational process from the kinder- 
garten through the university. 


CHAPTER V 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CIVILIZATION 


It is obvious that the relation of religion to civiliza- 
tion differs from that of religious organizations to 
civilized society. Though the difference is real and 
apparent in the general form, the variety and extent 
of the divergences are by no means easy to analyze 
or even to enumerate. All will probably agree that 
the contributions of religion to civilization have been 
greater than those of churches. Many students have 
concluded that the organizational and institutional 
forms of religion have often retarded and sometimes 
nullified the beneficent influences of religion. The 
presentations of government and economic organ- 
izations in preceding chapters have noted the revolts 
of democracy, both political and industrial, against 
church controls. Church sanctions of the “divine 
right of kings” and church participation in political 
rivalries awakened suspicions and strifes which re- 
sulted in the separation of church and state. The 
alliance of churches with the old orders of trade and 
commerce awakened doubts and antagonisms which 
compelled the withdrawal of religious institutions 
from economic affairs. 
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CONFLICTING ESTIMATES OF RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 


The twentieth century is witnessing the continua- 
tion of these anxieties and doubts. The extremes of 
“nationalism” take the form either of disapproval of 
all churches, but its own, or the transformation of 
nationalistic emotions and ideals into a religion of 
political dogmas and ceremonialism. Industrial or- 
ganizations of capital or labor seem to be determined 
either to control churches for the advocacy of their 
special interest or to ignore them altogether. Ac- 
cording to a student of “Religion in Post War 
Europe”: 

Opposition to the Church is strong among many who 
wish to reform or overthrow the present social order. To 
them churches are the bulwark of an established social system 
which is evil. Thus many socialists are in opposition to the 
Church, and find it lacking in the preaching of a fearless 
social ethic which condemns the shortcomings of the estab- 
lished order and finds the vices of the rich as culpable as those 
of the poor. The inequality of a social system where the 
many have been sacrificed for the comfort of the few seems 
to them to be condoned by the Church. They find that much 
Christian teaching lays emphasis on personal salvation, but 
has no adequate gospel for the regeneration of society and that 
it is a creed of pessimism, not of hope. Many Christian 
organizations have gained a reputation for adherence to con- 
servative and reactionary political parties. A student, in de- 
scribing the work of a Student Christian Movement in one of 
the new states of Europe wrote: “It is a pity that we are often 
thought to belong to our Christian Nationalist Party which is, 
on the whole, very reactionary, and this makes a prejudice 
against us.” The German Social Democrats before the war 
carried on propaganda against the State Church and its teach- 
ing. The Communist tries to abolish the Church. In Russia 
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today it is the avowed intention of the Soviet Government to 
raise up a generation without religious belief, and so to com- 
plete the break with the old order. Education is being used 
as a means to this end; children are taught in the schools that 
there is no God; priests are forbidden to give religious instruc- 
tion to those under eighteen years of age, and students in the 
university who are known to be Christians are subjected to re- 
strictions not imposed on those who are avowedly anti-Chris- 
tian. In Moscow, beside a famous shrine where many stop to 
pray, is written on the wall in huge letters, “Religion the 
opium of the people.” 


Further observations are presented by this writer 
in explanation of the varied origins of the dissatis- 
factions and distrusts now prevailing in many Euro- 
pean minds as to the churches and their teachings: 


In the sphere of religious belief there is competition and 
controversy between the different Christian _communions. 
Roman Catholics, Orthodox and Protestants have found dif- 
ferences between them so deep that cooperation seemed out 
of the question. The spirit of competition which divides na- 
tions also divides Christendom. Organized religion has too 
frequently tended to emphasize divisions rather than any 
fundamental spiritual unity, and toleration has been a plant 
of slow growth. It is not surprising, under these circum- 
stances, that the missionary zeal of the Christian Church has 
been lost or weakened in some countries. The Eastern Church 
for centuries has adopted the policy of crushing heretical 
movements in order to preserve its life and orthodoxy intact. 
To be born a member of the Church has been held to be suf- 
ficient guarantee of salvation, and missionary work has not 
been deemed necessary. The growth of sects is an indica- 
tion of a failure to satisfy within the Church a desire for 
spiritual life, which has in consequence sought other forms 
of expression. 
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Even though divisions between Christian communions were 
healed, unity in Europe would not be achieved on a religious 
basis, for large numbers of people are members of no church, 
and are out of sympathy with organized religion. Some find 
that membership of a church involves the acceptance of a 
dogma and an explanation of the origin of the universe which 
they can not reconcile with the results of scientific research, 
and that the Church demands of its members a blind faith 
which hampers intellectual development and prevents an hon- 
est seeking for truth. When faced with the choice between 
the authority of the Church and freedom to investigate, they 
choose the latter position as the only one compatible with 
intellectual honesty. The development of the study of psy- 
chology, with its investigation of the hidden sources of human 
belief, raises questions as to whether religion, as interpreted 
by the churches, is not merely an infantile attitude towards 
life which must be outgrown. Many students in the new 
states, who come to the universities from peasant homes, 
tend to cast off religious belief as part of the old order. “Re- 
ligion is old-fashioned, the future is with science,” is a common 
cry. Thus there is in the universities of Europe a questioning 
of religious authority as it is at present defined, a background 
of agnosticism and, sometimes, a bitter atheism which sees in 
revealed religion an obstacle to the discovery of truth. 


RELIGION A PART OF THE HUMAN Cosmos 


These attitudes are not entirely novel, nor are they 
confined to Europe. Every country in the Christian 
Era and even in the Pre-Christian Era has given evi- 
dence of similar doubts. Every continent, even 
Africa, has been and still is the scene of questions and 
strife both as to religion and religious organizations. 
The Orient and especially China is at the present time 
acutely thoughtful and anxious as to the place of or- 
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ganized religion in relation to their condition and to 
the progress of the nationalities involved. However 
mistaken these apprehensions may be, they are the 
occasions of unrest and upheavals that are filled with 
threat or promise to the welfare of the people, na- 
tional and international. Hostilities to the activities 
of churches cannot be regarded with indifference. 
Antagonism to religion has even greater significance 
in human affairs. Whether the attitude towards re- 
ligion, organized or otherwise, is favorable or un- 
favorable, religion has always been a vital part of 
human nature, and church membership constitutes a 
large proportion of the general population in every 
continent. Religious forces and religious people are 
sociological factors of immeasurable influence in hu- 
man society. In the United States, for example, the 
Government Census Bureau reports 238,000 churches 
with a membership of almost 50,000,000 persons and 
an annual contribution of $548,000,000. Quite apart 
from the merits of their influences, it is impossible to 
disregard the power and possibilities of a quarter of a 
million organizations enrolling almost half the popu- 
lation of the nation. In every continent, the power 
and influences of religion in some of its many forms 
have existed from primitive society to modern civiliz- 
ation. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES TOWARD CHRISTIANITY 


In the tribal stages religion was the center and 
coloring of every activity. However fetishtic and 
superstitious the belief, they were potent in the con- 
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trol and direction of both individual and group. This 
central position of religion and religious organizations 
continued into modern times in Europe and still con- 
tinues in modified forms in Oriental and other coun- 
tries. The complexities of modern society have re- 
sulted in a radical change in the status of churches. 
Religious doubts in Post-War Europe and in other 
parts of the world differ from those of earlier cen- 
turies because social conditions have changed. First 
of all the boundaries of neighborhood have been 
altered; in some respects they have been destroyed. 
We have seen that geographical contiguity of neigh- 
borhood has been largely superseded by mutuality of 
interest among the people of every land. Science and 
machinery have deepened and extended man’s con- 
trol of Nature. Education of many kinds has 
awakened the individual and society to new concep- 
tions of human relationships. A new consciousness is 
abroad; a spirit of inquiry is searching insistently, 
broadly, almost feverishly and recklessly; a “youth 
movement” has come to the fore; womanhood and 
childhood are asking the centuries for their rights; 
passive races and nations have become active and 
threaten to become aggressive; various classes of so- 
ciety, whose status was always regarded as fixed, are 
finding means of expressing their feelings, their con- 
victions, and their yearnings. 

These awakenings and attitudes are permanent, 
real, and portentous for the present and for the fu- 
ture. As always in new movements, mistakes are 
being made and more will be made; form is being 
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taken for the substance of things: “wishful think- 
ing” and catch-phrases are taken for actual knowl- 
edge and sound policy. All this is not necessarily an 
adequate cause for pessimism either as to the future 
of the churches or of civilization. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably just the reverse. Youth is ever filled with won- 
der and sometimes with doubts. The youth of new 
movements and new attitudes shares the experiences 
of all beginnings. It is interesting, for example, and 
significant too, that the serious criticisms of religious 
organizations almost entirely overlook the fact that 
organizations of all types are prone to formalism and 
that, accordingly, many of the weaknesses of the 
churches are due to natural organizational tendencies 
rather than to their religious affiliations. Other illus- 
trations of sweeping generalizations are constantly 
appearing in emotional pronouncement on interna- 
tional affairs, industrial justice and injustice, and on 
inter-racial relations. Many vehement critics of 
church policies reveal a striking ignorance of the 
actualities involved. Often the critics seem more 
eager to find faults than to acquire an understanding 
of the basic factors involved in the problem. Thus 
many of them are justly subject to the charge of 
being “professional critics” and “‘professional sympa- 
thizers” actually taking delight in seeking weaknesses 
which they may condemn or pity according to their 
mood. 

While the indifference and hostility towards the 
failures and faults of churches in relation to civiliza- 
tion do not justify pessimism, they call for careful and 
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genuine consideration. The healthful reaction to 
these critics, honest and otherwise, should be the 
termination of complacency as to the methods, ob- 
jectives, and ideals of religious organizations. There 
is evidently something wrong. The truth is prob- 
ably that both critics and churches must determine 
to search more thoroughly into the conditions and 
needs of modern society. Critics must know more of 
the past and present achievements of churches; 
churches must have a clearer and more sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties of the questioning 
groups and the social forces controlling them. The 
fact is that all modern organizations are in varying 
stages of confusion. All are in a process of adjust- 
ment and adaptation to the new perplexities that have 
resulted from rearrangements and upheavals caused 
by machinery, science, education, religion, and the 
awakening consciousness of mankind. Religious or- 
ganizations are being subjected to the same disturb- 
ances and doubts as the governmental, the economic, 
the educational, the philanthropic, and the cultural. 
The way out for the religious organizations is the 
same as for all organizations, namely, a clear knowl- 
edge of modern life and a determination to adapt its 
methods to the needs of humanity in their present 
condition. 


SocraL SERVICE OF CHRISTIANITY 


The historical record of churches compares favor- 
ably with those of all other organizations. All have 
made mistakes; all have suffered from the frailties 
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and selfishnesses of men; all have been subjected to 
the tides and storms of revolutions and wars. The 
records of all religions and of all their organizations 
are worthy of careful study. Such studies would un- 
doubtedly deepen respect and gratitude for their 
struggles and for their achievements, despite the 
errors and the sins of both omission and commission 
that are the regret of all who are concerned in human 
welfare. But our responsibility in the present study 
relates more immediately to the religious organiza- 
tions of the Occident. For many reasons the chal- 
lenges and questionings are now directed to Chris- 
tianity rather than to the religions of the Orient. 
The spread of Occidental influences into every part 
of the world has involved Christianity ‘in the world 
challenges. Furthermore, the unique devotion and 
fervency of Christian missionaries have impelled 
them to obey literally the injunction: “Go ye out into 
all the world and preach the gospel.” They have 
been going out through the centuries, and they have 
exerted influences of remarkable meaning in every 
continent. They have usually preceded all other 
Occidental organizations into foreign lands, and they 
are now compelled to share and sometimes to bear 
the brunt of all the errors and of the selfishness which 
have too often characterized the exploitations by eco- 
nomic and colonial powers. Doubtless they, too, 
have made mistakes, especially in their disregard of 
the attainments of the people to whom they have 
gone. But their record all-in-all has been one of 
unselfish service to peoples whose customs and ca- 
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pacities were usually despised by most civilized peo- 
ple and even by their neighbors of the same race, for 
prejudice and injustice have by no means been limited 
to the relations of Occident to Orient, of Europeans 
to Asiatics and Africans. Ignorance breeds con- 
tempt and hatred within exceedingly narrow geo- 
graphical limits, and missionary devotion and ideals 
have often rendered a far-more-needed service in the 
elimination of inter-tribal antagonism and wars than 
in their introductions of the West and the East to 
each other. Whatever may be the estimate of mis- 
sionary dogmas for other people, there can be no 
question as to the value of their services to the health, 
the economic welfare, the decencies of womanhood 
and childhood, and to the democratic appreciation of 
individuality among the people whose languages they 
learned and whose life they sought to understand. 
While these services have usually been regarded as 
incidental to that which they considered their essen- 
tial purpose, they have been real and effective in 
their contributions to awakenings which are now be- 
ing heard around the world. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” This is an 
exceedingly difficult test to apply to any altruistic 
organization in modern times. The baffling intricacy 
of social forces defeat any effort to differentiate the 
influence of one organization from another. Educa- 
tors point to the number of youth attending schools 
of all grades, but they do not know the relative influ- 
ence of home, school, church, and other agencies 
which touch the life of youth at many points. The 
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test is even more difficult when applied to the activi- 
ties of Christian organizations. In ordinary times, 
and most times are ordinary, churches and their 
priests and ministers carry on unobtrusively in thou- 
sands of communities, all unnoticed by press or peo- 
ple. In times of crises and social upheavals, their 
participations and their contributions are more evi- 
dent. Only in foreign countries do their activities 
stand out in contrast to those native to the people 
and the country. This is especially true in primitive 
countries, where life is still simple and obvious in its 
limited range of interests. 

The historical record of Christian Missions from 
the time of Christ to the twentieth century is un- 
equalled in human annals as a record of service to 
humanity. Beginning with the ideal of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, Christ 
planted in the world an idea that has been carried 
to all the world. To Paul, the outstanding mission- 
ary of the early church, there was “neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free: only Christ”? and His ideals 
of an universal and divine Fatherhood and Brother- 
hood. From Palestine he carried the idea through 
Asia Minor into Greece and finally into Rome. 
Within the first three hundred years of the Christian 
Era, Christianity spread throughout the Roman Em- 
pire. Succeeding centuries have witnessed the exten- 
sion of Christian thought and practice throughout Eu- 
rope. Whatever the failures, however numerous and 
drastic the errors, the Christian Church has made en- 
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during contributions to civilization through such re- 
markable personalities as St. Augustine, Columba and 
Boniface; Cyprian, Tertullian and Athanasius; Ray- 
mond Lull, St. Francis of Assisi and John de Monte 
Corvino; Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier and Father 
Ricci. Protestant Churches and Missions have like- 
wise given to the world influences and services of im- 
measurable value. Religious leaders of the type of 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, John Knox are also leaders 
of social thought and social forces that have enriched 
civilization in ways that cannot fully be compre- 
hended. What modern Europe, the Americas, and 
the world would be without Christianity is difficult 
to imagine. Certain it is that no altruistic agency or 
movement has equalled the services of religious or- 
ganizations to the welfare of modern society. 

A convincing example of this fact within the ob- 
servation and experience of the writer is the service 
of Christian Churches and Christian schools to the 
American Negroes since the Civil War of 1860-65. 
No welfare society, no reform movement, no philan- 
thropic organization, not even the activities of the 
Governments, national or state, has equalled the con- 
tributions of the Christian Churches and especially 
their schools and colleges to the development of the 
manhood and womanhood of the Negroes emanci- 
pated from slavery in 1865. Even now, in the year 
1929, when improvement associations are so numer- 
ous and so conscious of their own propaganda, the 
churches of both white and colored people surpass 
all non-governmental organizations in the extent and 
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reality of their services to the American Negroes. In 
their support of the ideals of civilization, it is prob- 
able that the churches are still superior even to the 
governments. Much more could have been and much 
more remains to be done for the improvement of 
inter-racial relations in America. Discriminations, 
injustices, uncivilized and un-Christian practices still 
prevail. There is an acute need for more service and 
especially for more wisdom in activities for the im- 
provement of race relations. Much of the present 
interest in the Negro problem is in the stage of catch- 
phrase agitation rather than a serious effort to under- 
stand the parties to the differences and the strifes. 
Such emotional agitations not only fail to discern 
the real issues involved, but they are blind to the re- 
markable progress already made in America. It is to 
such feverish and foolish presentations of American 
conditions, that we must credit the sarcastic com- 
placency and sometimes unfair condemnation of Ori- 
ental leaders in their comparisons of racial prejudice 
in America with conditions in Asia. Horrible as a 
lynching is in America, the horror is all the more 
realized in its contrast with American attitudes and 
policies which have made possible the most amazing 
progress ever achieved by a people only sixty years 
removed from slavery. Such a contrast is no ground 
for American complacency, but it is adequate reply 
to the sarcasm and condemnation of those who per- 
mit journalistic and superficial presentation of Ameri- 
can conditions to blind them to the actualities of 
wide-spread poverty and illness and caste discrimina- 
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tions far more real and permanent in their own coun- 
tries. 

It would be both interesting and exceedingly im- 
pressive to trace the relation of all forms of religions 
to civilization. All religions from animism to Chris- 
tianity have been a vital part of human life. The 
mysticism, the pantheism, the inspiration, and the 
moral codes of Judaism, Hinduism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism are all mani- 
festations of the human efforts to understand the uni- 
verse and to discover the Divinity that rules us all. 
It is most significant that the International Mission- 
ary Council in 1926 urged the “re-examination and 
restatement of Christianity to other faiths.” The 
international attitude now developing toward Chris- 
tianity and other religions was strikingly suggested 
at the 1927 meeting of the “Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations”: 


That a new and better type of missionary is needed in the 
Far East, is the conclusion reached by the Institute Forum 
discussing foreign missions. That there is a great opportunity 
for the right kind of religion in the new China was affirmed 
by speaker after speaker. Dr. David Z. T. Yui, general secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of China, de- 
clared that the Nanking Government intends to recognize re- 
ligious liberty among the Chinese and guarantee protection 
to religious organizations. 

Prof. Francisco Benitez, of the University of the Philip- 
pines, announces that: “The Philippines want no religion that 
does not recognize the national aspiration of the Filipino peo- 
ple for independence. Religion to succeed must develop a 
sense of responsibility to the people.” Several Japanese mem- 
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bers declared that Christianity has been a great force in their 
country in furthering friendlier international relations, and 
has also greatly assisted the lower classes to better themselves 
through social work. 

An American Professor of Missions declared that one 
ethical standard should be sought for all religions, that Chris- 
tianity must stand on its merits, that the people should be 
left to judge what religion is best and not be bribed or 
coerced into accepting any teaching. 

Some members advocated that the term missionary should 
be abolished and a new name found for a new type of Chris- 
tian worker who will always put unselfish sincerity first, who 
will acknowledge the fault of his civilization and his church, 
but who will go forth determined to win his way by reason, 
service and sacrifice. The suggestion also was made that one 
half of missionary funds be used to bring natives of the Far 
East to America or Europe for instruction in place of simply 
sending missionaries out from the West, thus giving Eastern 
peoples a chance to compare religions and cultures. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University 
and chairman of the Institute, said: “This broad attitude on 
the relations of Christianity to other religions as well as frank 
criticisms of methods shows progress for the people of the 
Pacific. Any attitude of intolerance is entirely lacking. Such 
discussion would have been impossible a few years ago. 
Christianity should forge ahead on its merits, and so become 
a great and powerful force in the East as well as in the West.” 


Tue Test oF RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The ultimate test of Christianity is the degree of 
its success in the European and American continents 
where the Christian churches are most numerous. 
Attitudes towards Christianity and its achievements 
in Asia and Africa are most significant, but the most 
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searching tests are those of general social conditions 
in Europe and the Americas. It is said, and it seems 
true, that the greatest hindrances to the Christian 
religion in the Orient and in Africa are the failures 
of the churches in the Occident. However mistaken 
Oriental and African leaders may be as to the extent 
and character of religious failures and futilities in 
the West, it must be admitted that the Christian 
churches are not exerting influences worthy of the 
Great Teacher who taught us to “do unto others as 
we would that others should do unto us,” who gave 
humanity the Beatitudes, and who announced the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
Christian civilization has not yet realized the mean- 
ing of St. Paul’s message to health workers: “Know 
ye not that your bodies are the temple of the Holy 
Spirit?” European and American industries are only 
beginning to distinguish between “making a living” 
and “making a life.” “Ye are laborers together with 
God, ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s build- 
ings,” needs to be understood today in the United 
States and Canada, in Great Britain and in all 
Europe, even as it was needed in Corinth of old. 
“Who is my neighbor?” needs still to be asked in the 
Occident. Rampant racial, religious, and national 
prejudices prove the incident of the “Road to 
Jericho” to be possible today in many reprehensible 
forms. The answers proposed are too frequently only 
in the realm of idealistic theory or in the futilities of 
emotional slogans. The responsibilities of homes for 
the social heritage are gradually being recognized, 
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and the rights of womanhood and childhood are bet- 
ter conserved in Europe and America than anywhere 
else in the world, but the ideals of civilization and 
Christianity for heritage and homes are yet far from 
realization. The hectic, rushing life of Occidental 
civilization seems a long way from the recreation, the 
culture, the faith of that religion whose Founder still 
invites all people everywhere, saying: “(Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give to you re-creation.” 

These are the objectives of civilization, and they 
are the tests of Christianity and of all effective re- 
ligious organizations. Only as they are realized in 
the continents of their origin and of their develop- 
ment, can they be successfully transferred to other 
continents. Churches have had long experience in 
their varied activities for humanity, both individual 
and society. Forms and ceremonies have been de- 
veloped as means of transferring the truth and the 
influence of religion. Theologians have written tomes 
in explanation of religious beliefs. There have been 
councils, conferences, edicts, decrees, creeds, confes- 
sions, and innumerable debates and discussions of re- 
ligion through the centuries. With the merits and 
demerits of all these, we are not concerned in this 
search for the relation of religious organizations to 
civilization. There can be no question as to the 
reality of the relationship. The authority, the con- 
tinuity, the power, the achievements of churches are 
realities. Religion and religious organizations are a 
part of the human cosmos. 
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There are, however, vital questions as to the func- 
tioning of religion and churches in relation to the per- 
plexing complexity of modern society. Stupendous 
changes have taken place in human relations and in 
the use and control of Nature. Theological interpre- 
tations are necessary to define the relationships of 
Divinity and humanity. Psychology studies men- 
tality and is helpful in the understanding of human 
nature. All the sciences are contributing to the 
understanding of nature, of humanity, and of God. 
Here is a call for synthesis as well as for analysis, that 
the relationship of the great forces may not be ob- 
scured by the multitude of lesser elements entering. 
into the making of modern civilization and into the 
varied possibilities of religion and religious organiza- 
tions. What, then, are these great comprehensive 
attitudes that include all others? With Abraham 
Lincoln and with the great statesmen of modern 
times, we shall find the true answer in the words of 
Him who gave humanity the ideals of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man. The basic syn- 
thesis which we require is in these most enlightening 
and inspiring conceptions of the relationship of God 
to men and the relationship of men to men. 

The responsibilities and opportunities of religion 
and religious organizations are, therefore, based, first, 
on a consciousness of God; second, on a consciousness 
of human nature; and third, on a consciousness of 
community. These three phases of human conscious- 
ness are involved in the relation of churches and 
civilization. Religious leaders and religious people 
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must have a vital awareness of God and His Father- 
hood; of man and the possibilities of his divine son- 
ship; of the community and the possibilities of 
brotherhood. The understanding of any one of these 
three requires an appreciation of the other two. The 
primary concern of theologians has been the study 
of Divinity, and they have devoted their thought 
rather exclusively to the relation of God to the indi- 
vidual. Psychological researches have sought to 
know the mental processes and the personality of 
man, and they have not adequately recognized the 
social forces and relationships. As the essentials of 
civilization are primarily social facts, the approach 
of the present study is sociological. Such an ap- 
proach seems especially opportune and vitally needed 
to help solve the present uncertainty of religious or- 
ganizations in their relations to the tremendous so- 
cial changes that have occurred during the ninteenth 
century and still more actively during the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century. ‘“Sociologians” have for 
some decades been expounding social dogmas based 
on deductive abstractions, and ‘“‘sociologizers” are 
now especially active in the preaching of fads. Both 
have tended to discredit sound sociological study 
based on facts carefully assembled and tested by the 
method of “learning by doing.” The four essentials 
of civilization are as basic to churches as they are 
to all other forms of social organizations. Let us 
then briefly outline these essentials in relation to re- 
ligion and religious organizations. 
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CoMMUNITY ESSENTIALS AND RELIGION 


I. Health and sanitation, the first essential of 
civilization, is clearly a responsibility of all religious 
organizations. The health laws of Moses, Christ’s 
miracles of healing, and the repeated exhortation 
throughout the Bible for the care of the body are 
ample evidence that the Christian religion has a vital 
concern for the health of the people. Other religions 
have also commended health and some of them have 
commanded the people to obey sanitary regulations 
with stern injunctions. Churches have throughout 
the centuries erected and maintained hospitals and 
health centers for the sick. 


“Does any person exist today,” said a British religious 
leader and physician, “who imagines that our Christian duty 
is done when we have proclaimed the Good News of God? 
Or rather does anyone think that the Good News of God is 
news only of a future heaven? We have sadly misread the 
New Testament if we do not see that the religion of Christ 
has to do with the whole man—with here and now; and that 
men and women with diseased, unnourished bodies cannot be 
God’s idea of what they should be. Health—what is health? 
Far more than the absence of ill-health. It is a positive thing. 
Health means the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the clever nimble 
hand, the strong right arm, the swinging step, quick wits, a 
clear head; it means too a happy buoyant heart. The body 
is a temple to be kept clean and sweet and holy to be an abode 
of the Divine Spirit. Unless we are making it possible for 
the Africans to have a healthy soul in a healthy body we are 
doing less than our Master intended us to do.” 


Under the stimulus of such ideals, one would infer 
that ministers of religion and religious people would 
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be fully aware of their responsibilities for health. 
With full appreciation of the health services of 
churches and especially of missionaries, the fact is 
that they have only a superficial appreciation of their 
obligations and their opportunities for the physical 
welfare of individuals and nations. A most disap- 
pointing feature even of missionary service is the ex- 
tent to which the services of medical missionaries 
have been regarded as merely means to an end, as 
bait to entice the “heathen” into the mission. Only 
the few seem to understand the unity of body, mind, 
and spirit which Christ and His apostles presented 
with clear conviction. How few are the sermons 
preached on health and sanitation in our modern pul- 
pits. What is there in the ministerial training that 
enables preachers to know the significance of health 
to character, to morality, and to civilization? Begin- 
nings have been made, but most of them are meager 
and superficial, when they are considered in the light 
of the basic meaning of health to individual and 
society. 

The training required for this great service is not 
that of the physician whose duty it is to cure disease, 
nor even the technicalities of the sanitarian whose 
professional concern is to eliminate the conditions 
that breed disease. What the minister must know is 
the meaning of health to sound character and to the 
aspirations of men yearning for the inspirations of 
life. He must realize the mental and spiritual handi- 
caps of individuals and nations suffering from low 
standards of life and the inevitable lowered vitality. 
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These are not facts which ministerial training can 
take for granted as a part of the general education in 
secondary schools and colleges. Ministers are the 
agents of a religion that is to conserve health, to 
dignify it, to establish its spiritual value to mankind. 
To this end they must be educated and specially in- 
structed in the essentials of a social program for 
health. The task is not impossible and should not be 
ridiculed from consideration by disdainful reference 
to “Jacks of all trades and masters of none.” There 
is a definiteness to the field of knowledge needed, 
which could easily be delimited for the purposes of 
religious leaders. Missionary training in this direc- 
tion has been initiated, ministers of the “home” 
churches are equally in need of the knowledge. 

The recommendation is not primarily for health 
healers, whatever their value may be. Ministers can- 
not compete with physicians in the cure of disease. 
They can often help physicians by enabling the pa- 
tients to strengthen their confidence in their own 
vitality as well as their faith in the friendly forces of 
nature and society. The present need is rather for 
Christian statesmanship in health and sanitation. 
Religious leaders should be able to understand and 
interpret the remarkable vital statistics prepared at 
such great expense of money and thought by health 
departments of all civilized communities. References 
to the ratings of peoples and nations according to 
vital statistics reveal the drastic gradations of 
social groups. We have seen even in Europe and 
America, where health conditions are best, that the 
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losses from preventable disease are far greater than 
from wars and even from the World War, which 
shocked humanity into unutterable anxiety. These 
are the facts which the churches should make known 
rather than the generalizations of questionable social 
dogmas. Health influences penetrate all strata of 
human relationships. A study of them gives con- 
crete evidence for praise or condemnation of social 
classes, institutions, races, or nations. But the chief 
objective of health statesmanship and of a masterly 
religious interest in human affairs is the full apprecia- 
tion of the potentialities of-health and physical vigor 
as the bases of the “‘fullness of life,”” so emphatically 
promised by Christ. The fulfillment of the responsi- 
bilities of religion and religious organizations de- 
mands a genuine understanding of health conditions 
and health forces necessary to the ideals of civiliza- 
tion. 

II. The most acute problems of modern society 
seem now to be concerned with the use and apprecia- 
tion of the material and human elements of environ- 
ment, the second essential of civilization. Surely 
religious organizations must function in relation to 
these problems now rending society into warring 
camps and hampering human welfare in every conti- 
nent. “How to make a living?” is a religious ques- 
tion if the inquiry is made in the spirit of him who 
said, “Ye are laborers together with God.” ‘Who is 
my neighbor?” as a test of human relations comes di- 
rectly from the Founder of Christianity. “Hitching 
the Economic Wagon to the Star of Faith” is the 
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journalistic phrasing of the title of the stimulating 
and enlightening book on “Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism.” The chapter on “Economic Organiza- 
tions and Civilization” presents the persistent strug- 
gles of humanity for justice and for effectiveness in 
the use and appreciation of environment. 

During the medieval centuries, the Church was all 
powerful in economic affairs. Society was simple and 
the relation of morality and spiritual ideals to the 
daily toil could easily be discerned. Now all is 
changed as regards both the use and control of ma- 
terial resources and the relationships to neighbors. 
The churches seem to many to be passive and incom- 
petent in their influence on modern industry as well 
as on inter-racial and international problems of hu- 
man society. In the great disputes of our century 
we have seen labor unions and capital turn to govern- 
ment or to their own resources for a statement’ of 
their case and for remedies necessary to cure their 
ills. Similarly the ‘embattled farmers” and the 
“helpless consumer”’ find little encouragement in the 
attitudes and activities of the churches. Races and 
nations hold their own conferences and form their 
own associations to think out their own salvation or 
to fight for the rights they believe to be theirs. 


“For Christians to fail to enter the great unwon field of 
industry,” writes a thoughtful student of present conditions, 
“igs not merely to leave it to the control of non-Christian 
forces. It is to endanger the fruits of long years of Christian 
prayer and effort and sacrifice. The Western Maryland Rail- 
road strike report points out that ‘it has been conclusively 
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demonstrated that industrial strife can produce religious and 
moral chaos. ... This fact, combined with the high moral 
responsibility derived from the prophets of Israel of old to 
speak in the name of God on every issue, ethical, political, 
economic, or social, makes the presence of religious bodies in 
industrial conflict not only feasible but imperative.’ ” 


Human relationships are not only economic, they 
are also and possibly more frequently racial and na- 
tional and sectarian. ‘“‘Who is my neighbor?” is ever 
taking new forms, and modern times find these forms 
more extensive and more perplexing than ever before. 


“Our foreign missionary enterprise,” said a discerning 
American Negro who had visited the Orient, ‘must absolutely 
fail unless you can solve this race problem here at home, be- 
cause you bump into it all the way around the world. Unless 
somehow we can come to grips with this, the most difficult 
problem in all the world, and settle it here, and settle it right, - 
our missionary enterprise will become a farce. ... The 
world is looking to America for light and leading, but Amer- 
ica can give no light and leading on this problem until she 
has settled it right herself.” 


With sincere recognition of the painful truth of 
these searching appeals for justice in industry and 
for brotherhood in human relationships, it may be 
truthfully said that churches and civilization are be- 
coming genuinely conscious of their responsibilities. 
We have read the deliberate and sincere convictions 
of the American financier that capitalists should 
“think in terms of human beings.” We have noted 
the eloquent appeal of the former British Labor 
Premier that capital and labor shall be true “to the 
traditions of locality and to the memories of our 
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fathers’ graves.” The formation of inter-racial 
committees of white and colored men in America and 
the organization of Joint Native Councils of Dutch, 
British, and Natives in South Africa are harbingers 
of new attitudes among racial groups. The increas- 
ing interest of governments in both industrial and 
racial conditions is evidence of the deepening de- 
termination of modern society to solve the perplexing 
problems of our generation. Even the upheavals and 
strifes involving nations and their governments may 
be the birth-pains of the new day when industry will 
be humanized and the self-seeking of “making a liv- 
ing’’ will be socialized to the ideals of giving life and 
living more abundantly. The revolutionary changes 
of modern industrial conditions are yet fairly new to 
our civilization. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
we are puzzled and baffled. Under such sudden 
transformations, it has been inevitable that hectic 
words should be said and heated attitudes assumed. 

It is not strange, therefore, that churches have 
been slow to move into the chaos of the charges, 
clashes and divisions not only among strangers to re- 
ligion but equally among those who professed all 
faith in religious ideals. Churches have the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of authority rooted in tradi- 
tions and experiences through the centuries. They 
carry the responsibilities of time, and they cannot 
lightly disergard the affections, the loyalties, the 
sacrifices, and the devotions which time and service 
make possible and inevitable. The new judges of a 
new day—whether new churches or the novelties of 
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social service and the advocacies of industrial and 
racial justice—will do well to be patient and deliber- 
ate in rendering judgments on the policies of the 
older churches. Things and situations and conditions 
are not always what they appear to be. The perplex- 
ing problems of modern times are still unsolved, and 
many of them have not yet been recognized. The 
elements of the issues have in many instances not 
been discerned. Until this is done, religious organiza- 
tions cannot wisely issue pronouncements as to the 
rights and the wrongs of the cases which confront 
them. Indiscriminate condemnation of the churches 
is, therefore, the height of folly. To estrange the 
power of religion from the problems of today would 
be lamentable. Churches are yet and will probably 
continue to be the most powerful of all non-govern- 
mental organizations. Even though religion and 
State are increasingly separate in organic relation- 
ship, church members can, even with moderate unity 
of action, determine elections and so determine the 
ultimate policies of the democracies that now are the 
vogue in civilized countries. Religion is a part of 
the human cosmos. The effort of Russian Com- 
munism to destroy religion will inevitably fail. 
However indifferent or mistaken religious organiza- 
tions may now be in dealing with industrial and 
racial perplexities, they will sooner or later function, 
and their functioning will count for the ultimate wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Would that it were possible to evaluate the re- 
ligious influences now exerted in unseen ways on the 
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life of those who are participating in the great dis- 
putes. Who knows the part which religious ideals 
have had in the formation of the conviction of the 
American financier or in the eloquent exhortation of 
the former British Labor Premier or in the thoughts 
of countless others whose names will never be known? 
But the unseen influences, however potent, are not 
sufficient for the doubts and turmoils of the present 
day. Religious leaders must be trained to see and to 
understand the economic and social forces that make 
and unmake the morality and spiritual life of the 
people. Unless they speak wisely on the issues, it is 
of course best that they remain silent. As in the 
responsibilities of ministers for health, so in economic 
and human relations, it is possible to acquire suffi- 
cient understanding to think aright on fundamental 
issues, even though it is impossible for every minis- 
ter to be a specialist in economics and sociology. 
Those who speak for the church must first know 
enough to avoid economic and social dogmas on ques- 
tions that are still subjects of honest doubts. There 
must be no social quackery in ministrations of re- 
ligious organizations. 

When churches really undertake the responsibility 
of participation in the problems of industry and class 
relations, they can find guides and counsellors to lead 
them to the truth. Standards of living, a living wage, 
hours of labor, prevention of poverty, child labor, 
rights of the consumer, the place of capital, collective 
bargaining, strikes and lockouts are all susceptible 
of study by the ministerial student. Provision should 
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be made in every theological seminary for genuine 
education in the relation of religion to every one of 
these social realities. 

The status and progress of social and racial groups 
also require careful consideration in the mental equip- 
ment of religious teachers. The prevailing custom at 
present is to urge the abolition of all racial differen- 
tiations. Realizing the cruelties of racial prejudice, 
the superficial observer jumps to the conclusion that 
the cure is in the elimination of racial differences. To 
cure the disease, they would kill the patient. Racial 
characteristics are to races what individuality is to 
the individual. When races discover the nature of 
the cure, they resent the implications and dismiss the 
emotional champion, whose superficial understanding 
of racial qualities has subconsciously led him to invite 
others to be like himself; or, what is equally unfor- 
tunate though less frequently attempted, the ardent 
reformer essays to merge his own qualities with those 
of other races. While all this may be tried from the 
highest motives, the methods are futile and harmful. 
What is wanted is not the abolition of genuine racial 
differences, but the cultivation of respect for those 
differences, so far as they are racial qualities rather 
than figments of imagination or the results of social 
handicaps of environment or the impositions of more 
powerful groups. There are identities in the human 
family, and these too should be sought out and em- 
phasized as the basis of human brotherhood and so- 
cial solidarity. Prejudice—racial, national, class, or 
sectarian—is undoubtedly a reprehensible social dis- 
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ease, but its cure is not in feverish propaganda and 
thoughtless ranting. Like all other social ills, the 
causes of prejudice must be understood through care- 
ful study and through participation in the realities of 
human relationships. This is no easy task, but it is 
essential to the continuity of civilization and to the 
influence of Christianity. Religious organizations 
have a definite obligation in the problem, for the 
Founder of Christianity still commands us to ask, 
“And who is my neighbor?” 

III. Churches have always been faithful guardians 
of homes and heritage, the third essential of civiliza- 
tion. “Honor thy father and thy mother that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee” is the ancient commandment, as 
vital today as in all the centuries of the past. The 
sanctity of marriage has been the special concern of 
religious organizations throughout all Christendom. 
In the earlier centuries the homes were almost the 
only institutions with which the churches had to deal. 
The sacred regard for the Virgin Mary and the mas- 
terly presentations of the Madonna by the greatest 
artists of all time are most impressive evidences of 
the deep reality and the inspiring reverence of the 
church for Motherhood. “Our fathers’ graves are 
here” are the words of the former British Labor 
Premier, quoted as an assurance of sound attitudes 
on industrial relations. They are far more signifi- 
cant as an evidence of sincere respect and reverence 
for the home by the gifted and noble leader of the 
most effective Labor Organization in the world. 
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Equally notable is the conviction of Giddings, the 
outstanding Sociologist of America, who regards “the 
home as a part and feature of the scheme of things, 
and no more likely to drop out of the human cosmos 
than religion or speech.” We have seen that the 
homes are numerically the most numerous of all hu- 
man institutions, a hundred times the number of 
schools and a hundred times the number of churches, 
even in the countries where schools and churches are 
most numerous. 

With such reverence for the home, such testimony 
as to its social permanence, and such numerical 
strength, is it not amazing that in the twentieth cen- 
tury the homes are so generally forgotten in the great 
programs of social welfare? The astounding increase 
in the divorce rates of civilized countries is clear evi- 
dence that the home, the institution most sacredly 
protected by the churches through the centuries, is 
now being subjected to disruptive influences of a 
menacing meaning. Modern conditions have entered 
the circle of the household to depreciate its impor- 
tance and to threaten its permanency. Even the free- 
dom of women, hailed as an evidence of human 
progress, seems for the present to add to the chaos of 
home life. Certainly the multiplications of material 
paraphernalia for the comfort of mankind have added 
to the high cost of living and, therefore, to the diffi- 
culties of maintaining the standard of living now re- 
quired in the home. Attractions outside the home, 
broad socializing processes of urban conditions, the 
demands of industry upon women and children, and 
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even schools are exerting influences that seem to 
undermine the vital contributions of the home to in- 
dividuality. 

What of all this to the religious organizations of 
modern society? The authority of the churches 
seems no longer to be an effective deterrent to the 
present disruptions of the home and the household. 
Vehement denunciation of divorce and edicts against 
separation of husband and wife seem to have but 
little influence on the facts of the situation. Again 
the churches are confronted by social forces that must 
be studied. Again we must ask what is there in the 
education of ministers that enables them to under- 
stand the relation of religion to the perplexing in- 
fluences that cause men and women to avoid mar- 
riage, husband and wife to separate, and fathers and 
mothers to desert their children? Never in human 
history have the influences of home life been more 
vital to civilization than in this the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Never have religion and religious organiza- 
tions had greater need for the cooperation of the 
home in their efforts to strengthen morals, morale, 
and a living faith in the realities of religion. What- 
ever the difficulties, the churches must face this situa- 
tion not by authority only, not so much by angry de- 
nunciation, though that is at times a method of 
righteousness, but rather by a systematic study of 
causes and by a determination to initiate influences 
and activities that will ultimately triumph in the re- 
instatement of the homes as the conservers of her- 
itage for civilization and for the ideals of religion. 
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IV. Recreation, education, and re-creation, the 
fourth essential of civilization, are the central con- 
cern of religious organizations. “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give to 
you re-creation” is the call of the Great Teacher to 
the people of every land. No eloquence of human 
voice, nowhere in all literature, never in human his- 
tory has there been a call to the larger life, so reas- 
suring, so filled with confidence in the universe, so in- 
spiring in the optimism of faith in the Divine Father- 
hood of humanity. The unity of the universe de- 
mands the unity of re-creations—physical, mental, 
and spiritual. Christ’s call is not merely to the pas- 
sive periods of rest, and not only to the “right use of 
leisure time,” not exclusively even to the exaltations 
of religious worship. All these are essentials, but the 
comprehensive meaning of religious re-creation in- 
cludes physical culture; appreciation of nature, of 
modern inventions, and of art; the development of 
mind and character; and the inspirations of religious 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. In this magnificent responsibility for the re- 
creational coloring of human life, religious organiza- 
tions must call for the cooperation of all other human 
organizations. Homes, schools, governments, eco- 
nomic concerns, philanthropic societies, and art asso- 
ciations must join with the churches in the surpassing 
task of humanizing the mechanizations of modern so- 
ciety and in the revelation of the Divinity that rules 
us all. 

The extent of chaos now prevailing in the thought 
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and practice of both individual and society has been 
indicated even in our brief presentation of modern 
organizations. There are everywhere economic 
strifes, governmental crises, home disruptions, educa- 
tional confusions, philanthropic sentimentalities, art 
abnormalities, and even religious uncertainties. 
Modern achievements have brought disorder into all 
phases of society. Authority—religious, governmen- 
tal, and otherwise—is questioned. Forms and cere- 
monies of long standing are ridiculed. Women are 
said to be blindly imitating men and artificially 
adopting masculine traits. Youth is reported to be 
in revolt. Racial, national, and sectarian prejudice 
appears in new forms and in distant places. Over- 
population and the heterogeneity of peoples are 
heralded as threats to civilization. Wars and still 
greater wars are insistently prophesied. Our very 
success would seem to be our undoing. 

Contrast of the magnificent call of religion for re- 
creation with the awe-inspiring extent of modern 
chaos is a challenge to the religious organizations of 
the world. ‘No efforts less than heroic will count, the 
task is so great.” To the pessimist the perplexing re- 
sponsibilities are appalling. To the optimist, and 
especially to the men of faith, the opportunities are 
inspiring. We have seen each type of organization 
struggling for the light. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion is being realized. Statesmen in every realm of 
life are giving thought to the problems. The churches 
are not alone in their concern for civilization. Herein 
is at least one clue to the solution of the all-compre- 
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hensive demand for re-creation, physical, mental, and 
spiritual: that churches shall not seek to do the task 
alone, but that they shall inspire each group to render 
its special contribution to the totality of which they 
are a part. Churches cannot undertake economic 
services; they are not fitted to accept the functions 
of government; they cannot maintain the schools; 
theirs are not the responsibilities of the homes; art 
has its own distinctive interests. We have seen that 
modern tendencies have all been toward the organic 
Separation of these responsibilities from those of 
churches. The sphere of religious influences must 
obviously be re-defined. Monastic aloofness of re- 
ligious people from the turmoil of social activities is 
unthinkable. Control of social organizations and 
their policies by the authority of churches seems to 
have been emphatically ended. What, then, is the 
way out? There is here a demand for clear thinking 
and the spirit of genuine cooperation. 

Recreation, education, and re-creation—physical, 
mental, and spiritual—are essentials of civilization. 
Religious organizations have a more definite responsi- 
bility for these essentials than for any of the others. 
Where society fails to supply the necessary facilities, 
the churches must fill the gap. Christian missions to 
people, who have not yet recognized their educational 
needs, have accordingly built schools and encouraged 
healthful recreations. Similarly when the recreations 
and educational trainings are inadequate or unsound, 
churches are not only justified but their devotion to 
humanity requires that they shall supplement or 
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leaven schools and other organizations so that the 
people may have an education related to their physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual needs. 

Herein is the explanation of parochial schools 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Church. Herein, 
too, is the reason for the increasing efforts of Prot- 
estant Churches to formulate and to organize what 
they call ‘religious education.” Both of these efforts 
have their value, but neither seems to be an adequate 
solution for the problem of relating education to the 
life of the people. Parochial schools are not, as a 
rule, adequately equipped to attract the youth of the 
Church from the elaborate advantages of govern- 
ment schools. Furthermore they tend to create a 
feeling of separateness against which the Roman 
Catholic adherents are more and more reacting. The 
Protestant promoters of “religious education” not 
only share the prevailing confusion among educators 
as to the objectives of education, but they have the 
added perplexities, first, as to the form in which re- 
ligion shall be combined with education and, second, 
as to the time and place and method for the teaching 
of whatever is determined to be “religious education.” 

These illustrations of church participations in edu- 
cational activities are rather discouraging. They are, 
however, encouraging evidence of the determination 
of churches to find a way to fulfil their religious re- 
sponsibilities. If they persist in genuine efforts in- 
spired by the devotion of real religion, a way will be 
found. “Learning by doing” is as sound in religious 
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education as in social and industrial pursuits. We 
return to the clue already suggested, namely, sincere 
and intelligent cooperation of the churches with other 
organizations. It is not organic union with social in- 
stitutions that will solve the problems of religion and 
civilization. What is needed is an understanding of 
modern social conditions and the power of living faith 
in humanity and in God. We have seen the hopeful 
beginnings of new attitudes in every type of social 
organization. Every group includes some who are 
eager for the larger life, for the colorings of inspira- 
tions, and for the confidence of religious faith. It is 
the task of churches to search out these statesmen of 
vision in every avenue of modern society, to encour- 
age them, and to help them to win their organizations 
to the service of civilization and religion. We return 
again to the training of religious leaders. Creeds, con- 
fessions, ceremonialism, and authority are of no avail 
without priests and ministers intelligently aware of 
individual and social needs and inspired by an uncon- 
querable faith in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

These, then, are the four essentials of community 
life—health, environment, heritage, and re-creation. 
The ministry of churches through these essentials will 
be a ministry to civilization and to the Kingdom of 
God among men. It is for theologians to explain Di- 
vinity, for ecclesiastics to describe the church, for 
psychologists to understand the mental processes, for 
scientists to reveal the wonders of nature, for philos- 
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ophers to know the universe. Herein the purpose 
has been to explain the social service of religion and 
religious organizations. May it not be that in the 
rendering of these services we shall understand hu- 
manity and know Divinity? 


CHAPTER VI 


PHILANTHROPIC ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CIVILIZATION 


The philanthropic organizations of Western civ- 
ilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
strikingly differentiated from the manifestations of 
philanthropy in the older civilizations both of the 
Orient and of the Occident. The most obvious of the 
numerous differences, especially in America, are the 
wide diversity of their methods and purposes, the 
rapid multiplication of their agencies and personnel, 
the imposing magnitude of their financial resources, 
and the increasing adaptation of their efforts to the 
improvement of the normal in the universe, rather 
than the correction of the abnormal. It is evident 
that the philanthropic interest of humanity has 
through the centuries been undergoing many changes 
similar to those which we have observed in other in- 
terests and organizations of human society. 


CHARITY AND THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


In the primitive stages, friendship and mutual 
help were rather strictly limited to the tribe. Within 
these kinship groups there were usually definite 
rituals confining the altruistic efforts of both indi- 
viduals and tribe to those who were regarded as worth 


helping. These primitive attitudes and their con- 
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tinuation into earlier European civilization are re- 
flected by Lecky in his comments on the early Chris- 
tian Church: 


Whatever mistakes may have been made, the entire move- 
ment I have traced displays an anxiety not only for the life, 
but for the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, such 
as the most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. 
This minute and scrupulous care of human life and human 
virtue in the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the 
savage, or the infant, was indeed wholly foreign to the genius 
of Paganism. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the inestimable value of each immortal soul. It is the dis- 
tinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. 


In medieval Europe, charity was the special and al- 
most exclusive responsibility of the Church. The cen- 
tral position of the Christian Church and its compre- 
hensive authority, as we have seen, extended its influ- 
ence into the economic, the educational and the 
charitable activities of the times. Under this ecclesi- 
astical unity of society, the field assigned to philan- 
thropy was the care of the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
the blind, and all the other handicapped and abnor- 
mal types. The division of responsibility and inter- 
est was logical and natural. The revolutions of Prot- 
estantism and of democratic conceptions of govern- 
ment and society were largely responsible for the dis- 
ruptions of this ecclesiastical unity and for the numer- 
ous confusions as to the place and control of educa- 
tion, economic relationships, and charity. 
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ALMSGIVING TO THE UNFORTUNATE 


The association of philanthropy and philanthropic 
organizations with almsgiving and help for the handi- 
capped and for the abnormal has continued in some 
forms to the twentieth century. Through such asso- 
ciation, the meaning of the good word “charity” has 
been distorted from its original conception of the 
ministration of human love to that of a condescending 
interest in the “down and out.” Possibly the most 
general example of this interest in the handicapped 
groups of Europe and America during the first half 
of the nineteenth century was the endowment of 
numerous orphanages. The comparative uselessness 
of many of these institutions at the present time illus- 
trates the changing social conditions which have con- 
tributed so largely to the new conception of the func- 
tions of a philanthropy which is concerned in the 
elimination of the causes of poverty and of other 
forms of handicaps on human development. This is 
the second stage of the philanthropic attitude and the 
one toward which modern philanthropy is directing 
its endeavors. Its ideals were announced centuries 
ago by St. Augustine in his test of true Christianity as 
the desire of any individual to have others equal to 
himself. Still earlier the Founder of Christianity had 
urged “‘all to do unto others as they would that others 
should do unto them.” But these “Golden Rules” 
have been regarded as impractical dreams to be 
realized only in some Utopia of the future. 

However far short of these ideals modern philan- 
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thropy may be, the trends of philanthropic policy are 
more and more toward them. The futility of alms- 
giving has long ago become a commonplace among 
social workers, even though the man-in-the-street is 
still prone to indulge his sentimental interest in the 
beggar. Merely to feed the hungry is considered a 
wasteful form of charity except as a temporary help 
in special cases. Sound charity aims to guide the 
needy to self-support, and still more to remove the 
conditions that caused the misfortune. We have seen 
that the health program is by no means content with 
cure of disease; its primary aim is now to prevent 
illness. This principle of prevention whether of 
poverty, of disease, or of other handicaps on the in- 
dividual or society, seems now so obvious as to be too 
trite to mention. Its almost universal recognition by 
social workers and students of social science is, how- 
ever, an impressive evidence of the basic importance 
of prevention as an ideal of philanthropy. Such a 
recognition marks the beginning of a most significant 
change in altruistic efforts for human welfare. 


ORIGIN OF NEw IDEALS 


The new ideals of philanthropy are the results of 
numerous movements and conditions. First of all is 
probably what may be called the rising and widening 
tide of democracy. Whatever the origin of the © 
deepening regard for humanity, individual and social; 
however diverse the nomenclature used to. describe 
the ever-broadening interest in the welfare of man- 
kind; whether it is called democracy, altruism, 
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brotherhood, social service, social reform, prevention, 
religion, or any other of the numerous terms in cur- 
rent use—there is abroad in the world a very real de- 
termination to extend privileges, opportunities and 
rights to the masses of the people. It is probably 
more accurate to say that the determination is more 
that of a demand for rights and privileges by the 
masses than an eagerness to give these advantages. 
The real truth is that there are both insistent de- 
mands by the masses and also an increasing desire to 
give and to share the comforts and safeties and 
powers of an advancing civilization. There is un- 
doubtedly, too, an interaction between the demands 
of self-determination and of self-development and the 
social impulses of altruism. The unrest, irritations, 
suspicions, ambitions, and group consciousness of 
those clamoring for self-determination have awakened 
and stimulated the privileged classes to a realization 
of the needs and aspirations of others. Similarly the 
altruists, under many diverse names and intentions, 
have been actively spreading abroad the leaven of 
their faiths, their beliefs, their convictions, and their 
ideals. Not the least of these altruistic forces have 
been the influences, doctrines, and activities of Chris- 
tian missionaries in every continent. The recogni- 
tion of altruism and democracy in the world is not a 
blind optimism refusing to realize the continued ex- 
istence of selfishness and suffering and prejudice in 
many reprehensible forms. We have seen the power 
of democracy working disruptions, changes, and con- 
fusions in every form of social organization described 
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in this book. Governments, capital and labor and 
consumers, churches, schools, and even art have felt 
the pulls and pushes of the widening calls of the peo- 
ple. It is not strange, therefore, that philanthropy 
and philanthropic organizations should also reveal 
fundamental changes in methods and ideals as they 
respond to the new calls of a new age. 

Another important factor in the changing ideals of 
philanthropy has been the amazing advance in the 
control of the physical forces of nature. The ac- 
cumulation of wealth in stupendous personal and 
family fortunes; the rapidity of communications by 
telegraph, telephone, and radio; the speed of travel 
and transportation; the wide and almost universal 
dissemination of news by all forms of printed pages 
and now by radios in countless homes—these achieve- 
ments of an industrial age and still others too numer- 
ous to mention have transformed human relationships 
and made inevitable the new philanthropy of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Through the in- 
numerable instruments of machinery, news of catas- 
trophes and suffering is not only carried from one 
part of the world to another, but it is vividly and 
sometimes luridly forced upon the attention of even 
the most callous and indifferent. The appeals for 
help, for sympathy, and for altruism are now pre- 
sented with a certainty, an insistency, a persuasive- 
ness, and an imperative quality that cannot be de- 
nied. There is furthermore a completeness and an 
accuracy of knowledge concerning human needs in 
their varied forms that are most convincing and im- 
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pressive. Thus, there is developing an appreciation 
of human interdependence that includes not only 
neighbors of geographical contiguity, but also neigh- 
bors of mutual interest that may extend to the other 
side of the earth. With such an appreciation of hu- 
man relationships, it is almost impossible to foresee 
the comprehensive extensions and the intimate quali- 
ties which will inevitably characterize the philan- 
thropy of the future. 


New IprEats APPLIED 


It would be both interesting and instructive to il- 
lustrate the workings of these ideals of philanthropy 
in every part of the world. Unfortunately statistics 
and descriptive facts are not available to make this 
general presentation. We must, therefore, be con- 
tent with a few significant facts concerning philan- 
thropy in the United States. It may be, as some 
European students have thought, that the compara- 
tively younger civilization of America may illustrate 
more accurately the newer trends that cannot as yet 
develop so rapidly in the older continents controlled, 
as they are, by firmly established conventions and 
traditions that cannot easily be modified. There are 
also the advantages of immense wealth and large for- 
tunes accumulated from the extensive resources of a 
country still in the early stage of development and 
exploitation. With such wealth it has been possible 
to undertake many forms of philanthropy which 
could not otherwise have been attempted. Even 
though the limitations of financial resources may pre- 
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clude similar forms of philanthropy elsewhere, it 
seems desirable to refer to a few of the more signifi- 
cant movements which have been recently initiated in 
America. 


AMAZING AMOUNTS OF MONEY 


The amounts contributed to various forms of 
philanthropy during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century have been impressively large. The United 
States Government Reports indicate that the chari- 
table contributions in 1923 were $576,680,000. A 
conservative statement of the gifts for benevolent 
purposes in the last twenty-five years estimates the 
amount at considerably more than two billion dol- 
lars. On the basis of the government report for 
1923, more than two billion dollars would have been 
contributed in four years. Such estimates and re- 
ports are valuable only as an indication of the abso- 
lute amounts given for philanthropic purposes. Their 
significance would obviously be greatly modified if it 
were possible to compare the gifts with the total 
wealth and incomes of the people, to analyze the mo- 
tives of the donors, and to ascertain the purposes for 
which the money was spent. For the statistically 
minded, it may be worth while to note that the 
United States Government statement for 1924 
showed that 7,298,000 persons reported net incomes 
amounting to 25 billion dollars on which they paid 
689 million dollars in taxes. The total of income tax 
receipts for the year ended June 30, 1925, including 
both individual and corporation taxes, was $1,761,- 
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659,000. One student of the income-tax returns for 
1925 shows both the great wealth and the striking 
concentration of incomes in the statement that there 
were 11,000 men and women of the millionaire class 
and that 207 of this class had each an annual income 
of one or more millions of dollars. Such statistical 
measures of immense wealth help to explain the large 
philanthropic gifts to charities, hospitals, schools and 
to other innumerable forms of philanthropic activi- 
ties and institutions. However great the amounts of 
wealth and whatever may be the purposes of the gifts, 
it is emphatically obvious that the contributions of 
more than half a billion dollars a year for philan- 
thropic purposes are extraordinarily significant in 
American affairs and indirectly in world movements. 


PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable of all philan- 
thropic developments in recent times has been the 
establishment of numerous American foundations for 
social welfare. Most of these have been organized 
since the beginning of the present century. So 
rapidly have they been formed and so numerous and 
diverse are their activities as to defeat any effort to 
give an adequate account of their work and influence. 
The scope of their interests varies from the local or 
national to the international. Their methods and 
policies are based upon current ideas and ideals of 
human relationships. Some of the gifts reflect merely 
the personal experiences and thoughts and, in a few 
instances, the whims of the donor. The underlying 
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principles of some of the foundations are most im- 
pressive for their broad conceptions of human wel- 
fare and of the methods of cooperation for social 
progress. It is probable that the objectives of such 
foundations more accurately represent the ideals of 
sound cooperation for civilization than any other 
form of philanthropy. The following excerpts from 
the official reports of a few of the outstanding 
foundations give some idea of the variety of activities 
maintained and their underlying policies: 

General Education Board. This Board was 
founded by Mr. Rockefeller and incorporated by Act 
of Congress, January 12, 1903. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gifts have amounted to $129,197,960 of which the 
Board still retains $71,219,817.41. In addition, Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes gave, in 1905, $200,000 “‘for the as- 
sistance of the Negro rural schools in the South.” 
The main activities of the Board have been (1) the 
promotion of practical farming in the Southern 
States; (2) cooperation with state universities in the 
development of a system of public high schools, rural 
schools, and schools for Negroes in the Southern 
States; (3) the promotion of higher education 
throughout the United States; (4) development of 
university medical departments; (5) encouragement 
of educational research and experimentation. 

Rockefeller Foundation. Incorporated under the - 
laws of New York, May 14, 1913. It was chartered 
“to promote the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world,” to provide an agency which shall deal 
with problems of human welfare in accordance with 
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the principles and methods most approved in each 
generation. The general fund of the foundation is 
approximately $165,000,000, both the income and 
principal of which are available for appropriation. 

The Foundation has devoted its attention and its 
funds for the most part to large comprehensive pro- 
grams whose aims are: (a) to eradicate certain causes 
of human ill and to build up positive programs for 
bettering conditions, and (b) to make demonstrations 
in various fields and to inaugurate helpful work, re- 
sponsibility for which may later be assumed by that 
portion of the public most intimately concerned. 

The Foundation has undertaken particularly work 
in public health, medical education and the biological 
sciences. It carries on its principal activities through 
its departmental organizations. 

The sub-organizations of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion are: The International Health Board, The China 
Medical Board, The Division of Medical Education, 
and the Division of Studies. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. The 
objects of the institute, founded in 1901, are “‘to con- 
duct, assist, and encourage investigations in the 
sciences and arts of hygiene, medicine and surgery, 
and allied subjects, in the nature and causes of dis- 
ease and the methods of its prevention and treatment, 
and to make knowledge relating to these various sub- 
jects available for the protection of the health of the 
public and the improved treatment of disease and in- 
jury.” The institute has been generously endowed 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller by a series of gifts which 
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have from time to time capitalized its growing needs. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. Founded 
in October, 1918, by John D. Rockefeller, in memory 
of his wife, Laura Spelman Rockefeller. 

The memorial is incorporated for general char- 
itable and philanthropic purposes, and is not limited . 
geographically in its field of operations. The prin- 
cipal of the fund (approximately $73,000,000), as 
well as its income, may be used by the trustees in 
forwarding its humanitarian activities. 

The trustees of the Memorial, keeping in mind the 
purposes for which the fund was created, have sup- 
ported the work of a number of organizations in the 
fields of social betterment and social welfare. Con- 
sonant with this, they have sought to support the 
development of the social sciences generally, regard- 
ing the knowledge thus derived as desirable in itself 
and as providing criteria useful to the Memorial in 
the determination of its further development. The 
social sciences, such as sociology, economics, political 
science, history, psychology and ethnology, consid- 
ered both individually and as parts of a single larger 
field of knowledge, have been encouraged through 
fellowships, visiting professors, and support to aca- 
demic and research institutions. Problems in the 
fields of child development, child guidance and par- 
ent education, mental and social hygiene, and of © 
inter-racial relations may be mentioned as having re- 
ceived special attention. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York. The last and 
greatest of the trusts established in this country by 
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Andrew Carnegie was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York in 1911. Mr. Carnegie 
transferred to it $125,000,000, of which the income 
alone may be used. It is expected that this sum will 
be increased to $135,000,000 upon the settlement of 
Mr. Carnegie’s estate. Its charter purpose is: “‘to 
promote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding among the people of the United 
States by aiding technical schools, institutions of 
higher learnings, libraries, scientific research, hero 
funds, useful publications, and by such other agencies 
and means as shall from time to time be found ap- 
propriate therefor.” In 1917 the charter was 
amended to include Canada and the British Colo- 
nies within the field of activity of the corporation, 
$10,000,000 of the original endowment being set 
aside for this purpose. Since its inception, the cor- 
poration has acted, not as an operating agency, but 
rather to further the work of established social and 
educational organizations. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. This Foundation was incorporated by act 
of Congress March 10, 1906, with an initial endow- 
ment of $10,000,000, to which Mr. Carnegie added 
$5,000,000 in 1908 and the Carnegie Corporation 
added $12,000,000 in 1918. Its primary purpose is 
the establishment of retiring allowances for teachers 
in the colleges, universities and technical schools of 
the United States, the Dominion of Canada and 
Newfoundland. A summary in the Twentieth An- 
nual Report (1925) analyzes the distribution of 
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$13,374,000, through 100 universities and colleges, 
in 1,274 retiring allowances and pensions for widows. 
In 1913 Mr. Carnegie added a Division of Educa- 
tional Enquiry, for which he gave $1,250,000. The 
function of this division he specified to be “to con- 
duct studies and to make investigations concerning 
universities, colleges, professional schools, and sys- 
tems of education generally, to investigate problems 
of education affecting the improvement of educa- 
tional methods, the advancement of teaching, or bet- 
terment of educational standards, and in general to 
investigate and to report upon those educational 
agencies which undertake to deal with the intel- 
lectual, social, and moral progress of mankind, and 
to publish such results as the trustees may consider 
of value.” 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. ‘The 
endowment consists of $10,000,000, given by Mr. 
Carnegie, December 14, 1910, the income to be used 
to advance the cause of international peace. 

Carnegie Institute and Library of Pittsburgh. 
These foundations are two separate organizations, 
controlled by two boards of trustees. They are 
closely related in their purpose and work and the 
combined institutions are known as the Carnegie In- 
stitute and Library of Pittsburgh. The departments 
of the institute are: Fine Arts, Museum, Technical ~ 
Schools, Music Hall, and Library School. The total 
sum of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to the institution since 
its establishment in 1896 approximates $36,000,000. 

Carnegie Institute of Washington. Founded in 
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1902 to “encourage, in the broadest and most liberal 
manner, investigation, research, and discovery, and 
the application of knowledge to the improvement of 
mankind.” Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to the institution 
have amounted to $22,000,000. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. Established in 
1904 when Mr. Carnegie set aside $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of recognizing in a suitable manner heroic 
efforts to save human life made by those following 
peaceful vocations, to relieve those injured in mak- 
ing such efforts, and to provide for their widows and 
orphans in cases where life may have been sacrificed, 
and to aid to some extent those who may be injured 
by accident in future great catastrophies or disasters. 

United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund. 
On the 12th of March, 1901, Mr. Carnegie set aside 
$4,000,000 to insure to the employees of the Carne- 
gie companies some certain compensation in case of 
death, injury, old age, or incapacity, coming to them 
in the course of their employment. 

This fund was merged on January 1, 1911, witha 
pension fund established by the United States Steel 
Corporation, the joint fund bearing the title “United 
States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund,” the Steel 
Corporation providing an additional $8,000,000 and 
making the total fund $12,000,000. The Carnegie 
Relief Fund thereupon virtually ceased to exist. 

Church Peace Union. Founded by Andrew Car- 
negie in 1914. The Union seeks to promote interna- 
tional friendship and world peace through the 
Churches. 
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Commonwealth Fund. Established “for the wel- 
fare of mankind” in 1918 with an initial gift amount- 
ing to approximately $17,000,000 by Mrs. Stephen 
V. Harkness. The donor has increased the endow- 
ment from time to time to a total of approximately 
$38,000,000. 

Russell Sage Foundation. Founded by Mrs. Sage 
in 1907 in memory of her husband, she gave to the 
Foundation an endowment of $10,000,000. By her 
will she bequeathed it an additional sum of about 
$5,000,000. The income only may be spent. 

The purpose of the Foundation, as stated in its 
charter, is ‘the improvement of social and living con- 
ditions in the United States of America.” 

The departments of the foundation are: Charity 
Organization Department, Department of Industrial 
Studies, Library, Department of Recreation, Depart- 
ment of Remedial Loans, Department of Social Legis- 
lation, Department of Statistics, Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits. The Foundation also maintains a 
consultation service in Delinquency and Penology. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund. “Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago on August 12, 1912, as one of several notable 
gifts in commemoration of his 50th birthday anni- 
versary, contributed $25,000 to Tuskegee Institute 
to be distributed among such offshoots of Tuskegee as 
Principal Booker T. Washington should designate. ~ 
Of this amount Mr. Washington asked permission to 
use $2,100 for an experiment in building in Alabama 
six rural schools for Negroes. The conditions of the 
experiment required that the Negroes, by their own 
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contributions of cash, land, or labor, by gifts from 
white friends, or by grants from public funds, should 
raise in each community an amount equal to or larger 
than the $300 assigned as Rosenwald aid. The in- 
terest aroused by the campaigns for constructing 
these buildings was so great and so many other com- 
munities sought similar offers of aid that between 
1912 and 1920, under the same cooperative plan, Mr. 
Rosenwald contributed to the erection in the South 
of 700 such schoolhouses. Up to May 1, 1926, 3,270 
buildings, requiring 8,305 teachers and providing ac- 
commodations for 373,725 pupils, were completed at 
a total cost of $14,015,995. Of this amount the 
Negroes gave $2,954,131, the whites $645,944, pub- 
lic funds $7,927,106, and The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, $2,488,814.” 


OTHER FOUNDATIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


To this remarkable list * of philanthropic founda- 
tions, still others equally remarkable could be added. 
None equal the amounts of the Rockefeller and 
Carnegie endowments, but several others are quite 
notable both in the terms of the gifts and in the wis- 
dom and effectiveness of their activities. The Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation, established in 1925, 
is “to add to the educational, literary, artistic, and 
scientific power of this country, and also to provide 
for the cause of better international understanding.” 
The Milbank Memorial Fund is to improve the physi- 


1See American Foundations, Bulletin of Russell Sage Foundation, 
26. ' 


cal, mental, and mera] condition of humanity.” The 
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revenues of the American Red Cross for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, were almost 7 million dol- 
lars. During ten years of work, the Near East Re- 
lief has expended approximately 100 million dollars 
on various forms of relief and welfare activities in 
the Near East countries. In 1924 the cost of social 
work in 119 cities was almost 113 million dollars of 
which over 25 millions or 22 per cent were from 
philanthropic gifts. Some idea of the purpose of 
these gifts may be obtained from a study of “The 
Finances of New York’s Social Work.” ’ According 
to this study 352 agencies spent 46 million dollars in 
1923. Of this sum donations amounted to almost 12 
million dollars, or 26 per cent. For the various types 
of social work, the percentages of the respective total 
incomes received from donations were: Hospitals 16 
per cent; child welfare 21; recreational and educa- 
tional 25; family welfare 74; care of handicapped 19; 
correctional and protective 33; health agencies 67; 
general welfare 41; and home for the aged 60 per 
cent. 


CooPERATION AND DEMOCRACY IN PHILANTHROPY 


However confusing to the reader may be this 
diversity of facts and figures concerning philanthropic 
foundations, educational campaigns for millions of 
dollars, huge donations for national and international 
emergencies, and large sums for social work, they 
prove beyond doubt that philanthropy in various 
forms has a very substantial and significant relation 


2See Better Times, June 1, 1925. 
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to human welfare. They show, too, that the old con- 
ception of charity for the maimed and the halt has 
been radically broadened to include constructive 
efforts for the improvement of the normal. Even a 
hasty review of philanthropy during the last fifty 
years reveals a number of new tendencies. Democ- 
racy has evidently modified the motives and attitudes 
from those of “working for” the lower classes to those 
of “working with” fellow-citizens. The opprobrium 
of a patronizing charity is being replaced by the re- 
spect and friendliness of an intelligent cooperation. 
The evolution of philanthropy is more and more ap- 
parent. The first stage was that of doles for the 
weak, the unfit, the orphans, and the aged; the second 
is that of preventative measures to eliminate the 
causes of misfortune; the ¢ird and highest, only now 
being recognized, seeks to make the fit more fit, the 
strong stronger, the intelligent more intelligent, and 
the spiritual more spiritual. The extension of social 
work, especially in the large cities, has for many 
decades been training social workers. Charity long 
ago became “organized.” Welfare work has devel- 
oped technicians and sometimes professionals in the 
best sense of that class. The larger philanthropic 
foundations are now commanding the services of 
officers whose abilities warrant the rank of social 
statesmen, under whose leadership philanthropy 
seems destined to realize the great potentialities of a 
genuine service to civilization. 
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SEARCH FOR THE SOCIOLOGICAL BASES OF PHILANTHROPY 


But these newer trends and the increasing partici- 
pations of philanthropy in human affairs do not prove 
that philanthropic organizations and influences have 
solved their problems and realized their aims as to 
policy and method. The ideals and methods of social 
service are seriously questioned by many thoughtful 
students. Social surveys, the perennial interest of 
welfare workers, are equally doubted. Both surveys 
and service are frequently said to be artificial and 
superficial. The availability of large financial re- 
sources has undoubtedly stimulated wholesale 
methods of welfare service too little related to the 
varying needs of the people. Emotional interpreta- 
tions of democracy seem at times to encourage 
philanthropic methods that disregard both the 
achievements and the limitations of the communities 
to be helped. A notable illustration of the latter is 
the effort of Western civilization to make all types 
of people alike in mentality, character, and even in 
appearance. There is ample evidence that philan- 
thropic endeavors are subjected to practically all the 
difficulties now besetting government, economic 
organizations, churches, and schools. The distin- 
guished educator, who said that “education is all 
dressed up for service and not sure what to do” might 
equally well have applied the remark to philanthropy. 
The broadened interest of the new philanthropy in 
every phase of human welfare necessarily includes 
the varied difficulties and problems of civilization. 
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The peculiar responsibility of philanthropy is the 
initiation of experiments that are outside the ac- 
cepted standards of society. Its freedom from the 
limitations of government and the more conventional 
organizations enables philanthropy to improve the 
old and test the new. Governmental policies must 
wait for the support of public opinion and for the 
enactment of laws. Economic undertakings involve 
the uncertainty of profits and losses and are there- 
fore hesitant as to untried plans. Education and re- 
ligion are usually rooted in traditions and ceremonies 
that are likely to question new ideas. Art, deter- 
mined to be subject only to the designs and inspira- 
tions and even the whims of the artist, is not inclined 
to undertake experiments in social welfare. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the important function of 
pioneering in human welfare is almost exclusively the 
responsibility of philanthropy. 

The potentialities of such pioneering are in some 
respects greater and more difficult than those of the 
more conventional social activities. Philanthropy 
thus is the free lance, the advance guard, to conduct 
researches, to illustrate, to stimulate, and to help 
wherever other agencies are for any reason not ready 
to serve. It is a varied service that includes coopera- 
tion with all agencies in any phase of human needs. 
It may give relief in times of crisis before the usual - 
social machinery can function. For governments it 
may initiate and conduct movements until legislators 
and administrators can see their political and social 
value. For industry it may show the larger implica- 
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tions of the economic motive by experiments in co- 
operation and community service. For education and 
religion it may illustrate the applications of their 
principles and faiths to the perplexing problems of 
modern society. For art it may encourage those who 
are striving to realize their ideals and their inspira- 
tions until they are able to command the interest of 
society. 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF COMMUNITY AND PHILANTHROPY 


In such a varied range of service, philanthropy will 
increasingly require statesmen of large vision and 
real knowledge of the essentials of civilization. 
Consciousness of community is in some respects more 
vital to the statesmen of philanthropy than to the 
leaders of any other form of social effort. In the 
multitude of demands made upon philanthropy, there 
is need for insight into the underlying conditions of 
life. The diagnosis of the organized agencies of so- 
ciety is not sufficient. It is necessary to know the 
objectives that are common to all the organizations. 
These universal objectives. have been presented as 
the “four essentials of civilization.” Through a gen- 
uine understanding of these essentials, the philan- 
thropist may obtain a synthetic view of human activi- 
ties and so base his policies on a comprehensive pro- 
gram for civilization. Thus will he avoid hyper- 
specialization and over-emphasis on some phases of 
human welfare to the neglect of others. Thus will he 
eliminate duplication of activities normally the re- 
sponsibility of other organizations. Thus also will he 
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recognize the merely palliative and direct his efforts 
to the permanently constructive elements of society. 

The general provisions necessary to realize this 
ideal of applied philanthropy may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The adoption of the methods and ideals of 
cooperation and democracy in the organization and 
maintenance of philanthropic undertakings.—Work- 
ing with individuals and institutions is not only more 
humane and more democratic than working for them; 
it is also more effective and more permanent in its 
contribution to society. As the participation of 
philanthropy in any project should as a rule be 
limited to initiation, stimulation or illustration of 
types of service, the method of working with the 
agencies concerned is necessary to guarantee the con- 
tinued direction and maintenance of the project. 

(2) Knowledge of the four community essentials 
as they have been outlined in the first chapter of this 
book.—Such knowledge will be helpful in the selec- 
tion of researches and other services to be conducted 
or assisted by philanthropy. In view of the increas- 
ing diversity of modern society, recognition of these 
essentials is necessary in order to differentiate the 
permanent social elements from the temporary, the 
basic from the superficial, and the real from the arti- 
ficial. 

(3) An understanding of the types of organiza- 
tions or activities through which society functions and 
especially their relationships to the four essentials 
of civilization —tThese relationships are briefly de- 
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scribed in the chapters on government, economic con- 
cerns, education, religion, and art. An understand- 
ing of these agencies and of their contributions to 
civilization is the only adequate basis on which 
philanthropy may cooperate for human welfare. 


THE Four ESSENTIALS AND PHILANTHROPY 


The acceptance of these provisions as guiding prin- 
ciples for philanthropy determines two important 
facts: 

First—That the objectives of philanthropic efforts 
may be classified under the four community essen- 
tials. 

Second—That the method of achieving a project 
under any of these objectives is that of cooperation 
with one or more of the types of organization or ac- 
tivities already described. 

It remains now only to present one or more illus- 
trations of such cooperative philanthropy under each 
of the four essentials: 

I. Health and Sanitation. The contributions of 
philanthropy to health probably surpass those to any 
of the other essentials. The appeal for the improve- 
ment of health is always more easily understood. 
Suffering and death not only move the emotions, they 
also have imperative qualities that impel and compel 
action. This is especially true of the appeals for the 
curing of disease. With the increase of health intel- 
ligence, the appeals for the prevention of illness will 
become more effective. During the last few decades 
the campaigns for prevention have been extended with 
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impressive rapidity both as to number and effective- 
ness. As yet, unfortunately, the recognition of health 
as a basis of effective mentality and sound character 
has been limited to a few far-seeing persons whose 
knowledge of human life is comprehensive and 
thorough. Here is probably the greatest opportunity 
of philanthropy in the services of health, namely, the 
increase of physical vigor even above that of the 
normally healthy person according to present stand- 
ards. The value of such a contribution to civiliza- 
tion is beyond the power of imagination. However, 
the need for both the cure and prevention of disease 
is still enormous. A recognized authority on health 
conditions in the United States recently estimated 
that the loss of earnings from disability and prema- 
ture death amounts to approximately $12,000,- 
000,000. Of this tremendous sum about 94 per cent 
is lost by the patients and their families and only 6 
per cent is paid by taxation, philanthropy, and in- 
surance. 

Among the most impressive illustrations of philan- 
thropic efforts for health and sanitation is that of the 
cooperation of the Rockefeller Foundation with gov- 
ernments both in the Americas and in every continent 
of the world. Beginning with cooperation for the 
elimination of hook-worm in the southern section of 
the United States, the Foundation has won the co- - 
operation of governments in campaigns against many 
of the great disease plagues of humanity in almost 
every part of the world. Possibly the most dramatic 
of these campaigns has been that against yellow fever, 
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whose ravages, having been almost eliminated from 
the Americas, have been followed to their unknown 
origins in West Africa. Here the researches still con- 
tinue even though the efforts have already caused the 
death of three distinguished and devoted scientists 
including the great Japanese, Dr. Noguchi, whose 
studies of disease have been internationally recog- 
nized. 

II. Appreciation of the Material and Social En- 
vironment. ‘The contributions of philanthropy to a 
better appreciation of the material and human ele- 
ments of environment have been comparatively 
meager. They have been made chiefly through aid 
to general education, to religion, and to some phases 
of research. In order to understand the nature of 
this aid, it is well to emphasize the fact that relation- 
ship to environment includes both the use of material 
resources and interchanges with neighbors. In other 
words it involves the answers to the old questions: 
“How to make a living?” and “Who is my neighbor?” 

While education, religion and university researches 
have been more or less indirectly helpful in answer- 
ing these questions, the possibilities are far beyond 
those of their present methods and aims. Through 
the redirection of educational and religious efforts 
much stimulus and knowledge could be imparted in 
these important directions. Here, then, is another 
opportunity for philanthropy to cooperate for social 
welfare. 

An exceedingly significant illustration of philan- 
thropic cooperation for the more effective use of ma- 
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terial resources is that of the “Farm Demonstration 
Movement” originated by the Rockefeller General 
Education Board, later supported jointly by the 
Board and the Government, and now maintained en- 
tirely by the Government. This movement has re- 
vealed to countless farmers in America not only more 
effective methods of cultivating the soil but also bet- 
ter ways of living in their homes as well as more help- 
ful relationships to their neighbors. 

Probably the most striking illustrations of philan- 
thropy and neighborly relationships are the Inter- 
racial Commission in the United States and the Joint 
Native Councils in South Africa. Both of these or- 
ganizations were begun and are now maintained by 
philanthropic contributions from many sources. 
Their influence for inter-racial friendship is of the 
greatest possible value to communities where they 
are functioning. While the cooperation does not in- 
clude governments, it does represent the friendly aid 
of diverse population-groups and many organizations. 

Ill. Transfer of Heritage Through the Home. 
The influence of philanthropy for the improvement 
of homes has probably been far less than for any 
of the other three essentials. Except for the indirect 
influence through education and religion, it seems to 
have been almost negligible. Charity, in the pallia- 
tive sense, has of course been given freely to the 
household for centuries. The over-supply of useless 
orphanages is a very definite evidence of the futile 
and thoughtless charity of the past. During the last 
few decades “organized charity” has greatly im- 
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proved the methods of dealing with the problems of 
the family and the household. Unfortunately the 
various forms of “associated charities,” now called 
“Social Service,” have been almost exclusively in the 
larger cities and their efforts have been largely di- 
rected to the very poor and abnormal. The needs of 
rural families are now pressing for recognition. In 
response to this demand the United States Govern- 
ment has organized the ‘“Home Demonstration Move- 
ment.” 

While all these efforts are helpful, the responsi- 
bility of the home as the primary conserver of com- 
munity heritage deserves the consideration of both 
scientific research and social statesmanship. As the 
facts in the other chapters of this book have shown, 
the problems of the household seem now to be more 
perplexing than in any period of human history. 
Government, industry, education, religion, and art 
are all in need of the cooperation of philanthropy to 
explore the new demands upon the home. 

IV. Recreation and Re-creation—Physical, Men- 
tal, and Spiritual. Philanthropy has contributed gen- 
erously but rather discursively to several types of 
both recreation and re-creation. The aid has usually 
been in the forms of gifts and benefactions to 
churches, schools, art museums, libraries, parks, and 
playgrounds. All of these gifts have, of course, been 
of more or less value to the larger life. Some have 
been immensely stimulating to the physical, mental, 
and spiritual development of the communities where 
they have functioned. In the main, however, the in- 
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fluence of philanthropy for this most important of all 
essentials has been in many respects aimless and 
sentimental. The seemingly overwhelming tendency 
of Western civilization to mechanize human society 
in every continent demands the serious study of 
recreation and re-creation. The ultimate tests of 
civilization are mentality and spiritual appreciations. 
Health, environment and heritage have their final 
realization in mental powers and the spiritual life. 
The discovery of the larger meanings of human life 
requires the aid of philanthropy. The indefinite and 
abstract character of much of the research required 
almost excludes the possibility of aid from the gov- 
ernment and the more conventional organizations. 
Only the statesmanship of philanthropy, unfettered 
by traditions and rules, can effectively undertake the 
pioneer services of research and experiment for the 
recreations and re-creation necessary to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of civilization. 


These brief presentations of the successful co- 
operation of philanthropy with social organizations 
merely suggest the remarkable potentialities still to 
be realized by the philanthropic statesmanship of the 
future. There is at least one more condition of such 
vital importance to the complete success of philan- 
thropy as to deserve record in this closing paragraph, 
namely—that the program of philanthropy must in- 
clude cooperation not only for the great discoveries, 
the unusual knowledge and the brilliant personalities; 
philanthropy must also explore and illustrate the 
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methods of disseminating influences and benefits of 
all kinds among the masses of the people. The safety 
and advancement of civilization require not only in- 
tellectual leadership and miracles of science, but also 
the decencies of life for all the people. Thus pioneer- 
ing and experimenting for civilization, philanthropy 
will become more and more the leavening power for 
the stimulation of all social organizations to service 
in health, effective use of environment, neighborly 
relationships, sound heritage, and in the re-creations 
necessary to the well-being of humanity. 


CHAPTER VII 
ART ORGANIZATIONS AND CIVILIZATION 


The difference between the contributions of art 
and of art organizations are emphatically and some- 
times disdainfully asserted by artists. There is a 
similar difference between religion and the church, 
or between education and the school, though the 
differences vary widely both in extent and quality. 
Art, education, and religion are in a sense universals; 
they are the concern of all organizations; and they 
are the essentials of civilization for the physical, 
mental, and spiritual re-creation of mankind. As 
such, appreciation of their vital contributions has 
been urged in every chapter of this book. 


ArT AND ART ORGANIZATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the rela- 
tionships of art organizations and art movements to 
social welfare. This is obviously an easier and more 
modest undertaking than the almost impossible task 
of defining the intangible but real inspiration which 
art has in all ages been to humanity. So important 
and so numerous have the various types of art organ-” 
izations become within the last fifty years as to merit 
far more consideration than students of social forces 
have accorded to them. In the effort to popularize 
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practically every one of the fine arts has become in- 
volved in some form of organized movement. There 
are now organizations and movements in music, 
drama, literature, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. 


MusEuMs oF ART AND NATURAL HISTORY 


Probably the oldest and most approved types of 
art organization are the museums of art and of nat- 
ural history. The value of these remarkable institu- 
tions is being recognized more and more widely. 
Their influence is extending into the schools, com- 
mercial establishments, industrial concerns, and the 
homes of the common people. In addition to their 
expert staff of curators and scholars, the modern 
museum employs specialists for the dissemination of 
information through schools, libraries, social clubs, 
industrial shops, and general publicity in newspapers 
and magazines. 

The New York Museum of Natural History is 
a striking illustration of the new developments. 
Through cooperation with schools, colleges, and such 
organizations as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, this 
institution presented its wonderful exhibits to almost 
six million children in 1926. Of these over three- 
quarters of a million had the privilege of using the 
nature study collections; almost two hundred thou- 
sand teachers and pupils attended lectures; more than 
half a million saw moving picture films of interesting 
and significant exhibits; thirty-three thousand at- 
tended library loan exhibits; and over four million 
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viewed lantern slides of natural phenomena including 
both animal and human life in every part of the 
world. Even though many of these contacts with 
natural history were quite limited, they were im- 
mensely significant as beginnings of acquaintance 
with material things and the life which we share. 

The museums of art also maintain educational de- 
partments through which they endeavor system- 
atically and effectively to awaken esthetic apprecia- 
tions among the people. They are enlisting the help 
of women’s clubs, schools, social settlements, manu- 
facturers, commercial stores, and publicists in their 
presentation of art to the public. There are uni- 
versity extension courses, gallery talks, booklets and 
guides, instruction in home decoration and dress de- 
signing, and numerous attempts to harmonize indus- 
try and architecture with art ideals. All this may be 
despised by the artist who sees it all as a cheapening 
of his hopes and aspirations, but democracy is deter- 
mined to share ‘the inspirations of art. The artist’s 
hope is not in disdain and aloofness. If he would save 
his art from the crudities and distortions of the mob, 
he must help the museums to mould public attitudes 
along sound lines. 


EDUCATION AND ART 
Nor are the art movements confined to educational 
efforts for the masses. Within the last thirty years, 
American universities and colleges have made sub- 
stantial progress for provision for instruction in art. 
Beginning with courses in archeology, the history of 
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art, and museums for art collections rarely viewed 
and more rarely used for art purposes, our leading 
universities have in recent years organized Depart- 
ments of Fine Arts for the education of museum ex- 
perts, esthetic historians, and artists whose inher- 
itance enable them to acquire the vital quality of art. 
Harvard and Princeton Universities are already 
equipped for these lofty purposes, and Yale is now 
adding to the famous Jarves collection the buildings 
and, much more, the staff necessary to an effective 
Department of Fine Art. Many other colleges and 
universities are eagerly developing in the same direc- 
tion. The extension of similar influences into the 
more progressive schools of secondary and even of 
elementary grades have been evident for several 
years. As we have already observed, much of the 
credit for these extensions is due to the museums of 
art and natural history. 

In addition to this training in art appreciation, 
there has been a notable increase in art schools de- 
voted entirely to education in the theory and practice 
of art. Some of these have been created in response 
to the demand for training in architecture and in 
other forms of applied art. Many artists view these 
developments with suspicion, regarding them as for- 
eign and even inimical to the spirit of true art. It is 
probably true that such institutions often tend to 
formalize and conventionalize art to a dangerous de- 
gree. The requirements of complicated industry, of 
erratic public opinion, and the so-called practical arts 
are apt to hamper and sometimes stifle the freedom 
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of research and experimentation in the unexplored 
fields of imagination and thought. Complaints and 
fears of this character have frequently been voiced 
not only by artists but also by scientists. The cor- 
rection of the artificial qualities of such training is, 
however, not in the wholesale condemnation of the 
whole system, but rather in constructive cooperation 
for the improvement of their methods and their 
ideals. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF MODERN DECORATIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Applied art is now receiving more and more con- 
sideration. The International Exposition of Modern 
Decorative and Industrial Art held in Paris in 1925 
was an impressive evidence of the substantial and 
permanent contribution of this modern movement in 
art. The movement first took definite form at the 
International Exposition in Paris in 1900. The lead- 
ing European countries and especially Germany be- 
came much interested in the application of art to 
architecture, decoration, and the handicrafts. In 
Germany public officials, industrialists, architects, de- 
signers, and artists formed an association whose influ- 
ence resulted in garden cities, the refinement of 
printing and display, the improvement of styles in 
furniture and decoration of the home and commercial 
establishments. In the 1925 Exposition the chief 
displays were limited to the four major allies of 
France in the World War—Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, and the United States. Very unfortunately 
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the United States did not send a display for the rea- 
son that America had nothing of value ready to send 
to such an exposition. The comprehensive character 
of applied arts is indicated by the following list of 
displays: 


I. Architecture included art and industry of stone, 
wood, metal, ceramics, and glass. 

II. Interior Decoration included ensembles of 
furnished rooms; art and industry of wood, 
leather, glass, textiles, paper, and books. 
There were also miscellaneous groups includ- 
ing toys and games, sporting goods, scientific 
apparatus, musical instruments, and means 
of transport. 

III. Costumes included clothing, costume acces- 
sories, millinery, perfumery and jewelry. 
IV. Arts of the Theatre, the Street, and the Garden. 

V. Education included art and industry in all the 
materials of the other groups and also 
photography and cinematography. 


The conclusion of the American Commission to the 
exposition is that “the modern movement in applied 
art is destined to play a large part in the near future 
in many important fields of production throughout 
the western world.” The commission further ob- 
serves that “the great asset in the modern French 
movement is the considerable number of artist crafts- 
men of a high order of creative ability and technical 
skill.” Herein seems an authoritative appeal to all 
artists to participate intimately and energetically in 
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the applications of their genius, their skills, and their 
inspirations to the common things of the common 
day. 

Music AND ORGANIZATION 


Music is another form of art which has long made 
large use of organizations and developed movements 
of great significance to the people as a whole. 
Though statistics are exceedingly crude measurement 
of musical interest and especially of the quality of 
music, they have a definiteness that justifies their 
use. As the art of music in the United States is at its 
infancy in comparison with that of Europe, the statis- 
tics for our country are all the more significant of the 
present trend of interest in music among the people. 
In the highest type of music organizations, the 
United States has 12 major symphony orchestras, 7 
of secondary rank, and 31 of sufficient merit to be 
called symphonic organizations. With the major 
symphony, should be recorded the New York and 
Chicago Opera Companies, universally known as 
equal to the best in the world. In addition there are 
35 minor organizations which deserve the name of 
opera companies. There are also 200 choral societies 
differing widely in standards. 

For education in music the United States in 1927 
had 255 conservatories of varying size and quality. 
The larger of them were reported to be excellent both 
in their staff and equipment and in their standard of 
requirements, stressing not only technical training 
but also insisting upon development in the esthetic 
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and the broadly cultural elements of appreciation. 
As in other forms of art, colleges and secondary 
schools and even the elementary schools are offering 
more and more facilities for the cultivation of inter- 
est in music. 

With full recognition of their crudity as indications 
of musical taste, the production of musical instru- 
ments and accessories is worthy of note. In 1925 the 
United States spent $15,000,000 for sheet music, 
$100,000,000 for pianos, $12,000,000 for organs, 
$60,000,000 for phonographs, and $20,000,000 for 
miscellaneous instruments. There are at present in 
the United States 142 piano factories and 109 music 
publishing houses. Still more crude is the fact that 
since 1922 the sum of $485,000,000 has been spent on 
5,600,000 radio sets. However crude may be the 
meaning of these statistics such huge expenditures of 
money cannot be disregarded in any effort to under- 
stand the extent of interest in music. There is in 
them a meaning of more than ordinary significance as 
to the future of music in America. Artists and art 
critics will do well to study even these rough meas- 
urements of the humanity among whom they must 
live and realize their ideals. 


LITERATURE AND ORGANIZATION 


The art of literature has far surpassed all others in 
contributions to civilization. Books and pamphlets 
have marvelously ministered to the high and the low 
both through instruction and inspiration. Statistics 
are not necessary to stimulate an appreciation of the 
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widespread and almost universal influence of print- 
ing. To be sure the printed page is usually hope- 
lessly below the standards of literature. Too often its 
influence is not merely negative but drastically evil in 
its confusions of thought and in its poisoning of atti- 
tudes. With full recognition of low standards, print- 
ing has been, however, and will continue to be the 
most powerful influence on human affairs. As the 
editor of the New York Times has recently written: 
“Printing is not only the conserver of all the arts, but 
it is the art which exercises a greater influence in the 
civilized world than all the others. The molten types 
are the coin in which nearly all the exchanges of mind 
with mind, outside the most intimate circle of 
conversation, are conducted. The millions depend 
largely upon the guidance of printed words to find 
their way forward into democracy. Without printing 
government by the people could flourish only in re- 
publics so small as to be within reach of a stentor’s 
voice. Printing is an art whose masters have come 
to realize that in it beauty and reality may both be 
served as by no other art, for through it all other arts 
may speak.” 

The agencies of printing are publishing houses 
whose “presses cover the earth with the printed page 
and the reproduction of whatever may be pictured by 
photography in nature or painted or drawn by hand.” 
Through books, pamphlets, magazines, and news- 
papers, knowledge is recorded and inspiration is made 
available in city, village and the lonely places of the 
earth. Libraries, reading circles, churches, schools, 
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industry, commerce, and government are all parts of 
the multiform organizations for the distribution of 
the printed page in Europe and America, in Asia and 
Africa, and in the islands of the sea. 


THE VITAL QUALITY OF ART 


But what of all this to the art of literature? Where 
in it all is the “vital quality of art”? Simply and 
fundamentally this, that in this far-flung background 
of reading and out of these millions of readers, do the 
opportunities of the literary artist emerge. Not only 
will the artist find his readers among these millions, 
but out of them will increasingly come the creative 
interpreters of the future. In his study of literate 
and illiterate readers and of crude and promising 
writers, the genius will discover life as it really is 
among the millions in strange and now unknown 
places. Thus his art will be enriched by the infinite 
varieties of realities and his imagination quickened 
into realms hitherto too often hidden from most 
artists by their excessive devotion to the orthodox 
and conventional haunts and interests of art. 


THE SCEPTICISM OF ARTISTS 


The persistent scepticism of artists as to the popu- 
lar and democratic forms of art has unfortunately 
been too frequently justified. All the arts have more 
than once been cheapened and vulgarized not only by 
the artificialities of pseudo-artists, but also by gen- 
uine artists who under the temptation of commercial 
profits have been willing to substitute quantity for 
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quality. Even the sincere desire of artists to serve 
altruistic and religious propaganda has impelled some 
of the great artists to depart from the ideals and in- 
spirations of real art. It is little wonder, therefore, 
that artists are genuinely conservative and often 
antagonistic in their attitude toward the efforts to 
adapt art to the requirements of industry and com- 
merce, or toward the multiplication of art influences 
for the millions by processes that seem to the artist’s 
mind to be of the factory rather than of the studio. 

Artists emphatically maintain that the millions 
spent in America on musical instruments have not 
produced genuine artists in music. Not even our 
prodigal support of the major symphony orchestras 
and the grand opera companies has resulted in musi- 
cal talent of the first order. Similarly the purchase 
of world-famous paintings and sculpture at fabulous 
prices and the elaborate displays of our art museums 
have thus far been almost futile so far as the increase 
in the number of real painters and sculptors is con- 
cerned. 


CooPERATION OF ART, UTILITY, AND SERVICE 

As scientists are determined to search for truth 
without hindrance from conventions or utility, so 
artists demand freedom to interpret and to present 
life and nature as they feel and see and understand © 
them without the limitations of industrial purpose or 
even of altruistic service. Surely they are right in 
this demand. Their highest obligation to humanity is 
to be faithful to their appreciations and to their in- 
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spirations. But surely there must be a way to recon- 
cile this high purpose with the equally vital objective 
of sharing the achievements and inspirations of art 
with the people. We have seen that the artists are 
friendly towards education in the appreciation of art. 
They see in these appreciations the increasing under- 
standing of the true purposes of music, painting, 
sculpture, and literature. Here is probably the be- 
ginning of a cooperation that neither distorts art nor 
neglects the eager desires and needs of humanity. 
The outstanding conclusion of the American Com- 
mission to the International Exposition of Decorative 
and Industrial Arts is that the success of applied arts 
in France is due to the number of artist craftsmen 
of a high order of creative ability and technical skill 
who see to it that the ideals of art are in control. Is 
it not possible for artists in all arts to follow the ex- 
ample of these French artists of creative ability and 
so achieve both the highest ideals of art as well as 
the genuine service to civilization? If the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity are whole-heartedly ac- 
cepted, then sculpture, painting, music, and literature 
will “surround the commonplace with wonder, select- 
ing the important from the unimportant, infusing 
reality with fancy, and clothing truth with beauty.” 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF ART 


Authoritative interpreters of recent tendencies in 
art are stressing the fact that “artists are now looking 
more and more at the life about them and increasing 
their faith in native materials.” They are said to be 
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leaving the studio settings and stuffs in search of the 
realities of environment, both of physical things and 
of people. With this determination to have the free- 
dom and variety of nature and of society, artists are 
insisting upon a broad cultural background in edu- 
cation and training. These tendencies are obviously 
full of significance for the future of art. The realiza- 
tion of such ideals would undoubtedly enrich contrib- 
utions of the arts to civilization beyond even our 
imagination at the present time. But the provisions 
required to attain these ideals are by no means easily 
formulated or supplied. They involve a more than 
ordinary insight into the perplexing conditions and 
problems of modern society. 


ART AND THE ESSENTIALS OF CIVILIZATION 


In common with government, industry, education, 
religion, and philanthropy, the knowledge and cul- 
tural background of art and art organizations should 
thus include an understanding of the essentials of 
community life and of civilization. Through the dis- 
coveries of science, economic control of resources, and 
democratic education, the world has become im- 
mensely complicated. To make this background of 
understanding helpful to the artists, knowledge now 
divided into “grotesque fragments must be synthe- 
sized” into a scientific arrangement of facts and 
forces. The solution proposed is the recognition of 
the “four essentials of civilization” as the bases of the 
synthesis required for the background of art and art 
organizations as for all the other types of social or- 
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ganizations described in this book. Emphatic warn- 
ing has been repeatedly sounded against the distor- 
tion of art for the sake of utility or social service. In 
urging the importance of a knowledge of the essen- 
tials of civilization, there is no thought that the arts 
should be controlled or in any way limited by efforts 
to stimulate propaganda for social welfare through 
the essentials. The suggestion is that artists should 
know human conditions with sufficient thoroughness 
so that the “vital quality of art” may have a thor- 
oughly human basis. The artist’s consciousness of 
art ideals is not necessarily antagonistic to his con- 
sciousness of community. On the contrary, as we 
have noted, the artists are now going out of their 
studios to study life and society and the essentials of 
civilization. 

I. Health and Art. Art’s appreciation of health 
as a human factor is least of all for the production of 
health-posters and poems for health propaganda. 
For centuries, art has pictured and sung of wars and 
dramatized other destructive forces in the world. 
Classic art long ago immortalized the runner and the 
wrestler and other specimen of physical strength and 
skill. Is it not also orthodox art to surround the 
miraculous achievements of medicine with wonder 
and to infuse the reality of sanitary conquests with 
dramatic fancy? 

II. Appreciation of the Material and Human En- 
vironment. Practically every form of art has been 
depicting both the material and human elements of 
environment from the simple paintings of the cave- 
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men to the artistic productions of medieval and 
modern artists. There are, therefore, ample prece- 
dents and authority for the art interpretations of 
environment. But the environments of modern civ- 
ilization are in many vital respects very different 
from the simpler conditions which artists have been 
dramatizing in painting, sculpture, and song. The 
artist of today and of tomorrow must reckon with 
artistic backgrounds and atmosphere reflecting the 
achievements, the discoveries, the turmoils, and the 
confusions which differentiate the present day so 
vitally from even the recent past. We have left for- 
ever the age of canal-boats and horse-drawn vehicles 
for that of automobiles and aeroplanes, of telephone, 
telegraph, and radio. The sciences have given a new 
understanding of material things. Industry and 
commerce have established amazing controls of re- 
sources. ‘Transportation and communication have 
developed surprising relationships of communities, 
nations, and continents. All these changes and trans- 
formations challenge the creative ability of the true 
artist to undertakings of thrilling meaning. It is not 
only “applied art” that is needed to make housing 
and clothing and machinery more attractive. The 
fundamental need and the extraordinary opportunity 
is that of the creative artist who can interpret the 
new meanings of this new day in terms that awaken ~ 
fear or strengthen faith for the morrow of civiliza- 
tion. Beginnings in such interpretations have al- 
ready been made especially by the literary arts. An 
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inspiring interpretation of the Flight to Paris in 1927 
reflects the poet’s remarkable understanding of the 
diverse elements of modern life: 


The crush in the market place slackens. 
The noisy strife of greed, 
The hue and cry for pleasure 
Cease, while the heart gives heed 
To an older song and braver 
Than soldiers on parade, 
Than the ring of golden metal 
And the fiery clang of trade... 


The song of youth and courage 
And all youth’s artless grace; 
The song of man assailing 
The bonds of time and space; 
The song of one for many: 
—A life at stake, alone, 
Winging through the darkness 
To morning and a throne! 


Age hears, and old dreams waken; 
Youth hears, and vows anew; 
Man’s common kinship rallies 
And joy and pride undo 
Misunderstanding’s mischief, 
Prejudice’s wrongs .. . 
God send, at need, the voices 
To sing for us such songs! * 


The poet’s reference to the “ring of golden metal 
and the fiery clang of trade’ opens wide vistas of 
economic relationships. His allusion to “man’s com- 


1 Donald Gillies, New York Times, May, 1927. 
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mon kinship and prejudice’s wrongs” transforms the 
old question of “Who is my neighbor?” into modern 
terms. Thus in three brief stanzas, art transfigures 
the material and human elements of environment 
into the realm of wonder and inspiration. With 
poetic license shall we not, therefore, apply the poet’s 
prayer and pray: 
God send, at need, the artists 
To sing for us such songs. 

III. Home and Household, the Guardians of Her- 
itage. The inspiring paintings of the Madonnas have 
through the ages deepened the devotion of mankind 
to Motherhood. Songs of the home have appealed to 
the most permanent longings of high and low. Child- 
hood has been idealized and dramatized to the de- 
light of all. The world is grateful to artists for their 
enduring presentation of family life and the sacred 
ties of the home. But now changes have come, and 
the home seems to be threatened by the distractions 
of urban artificialities, economic adjustments, and 
human contacts unknown in earlier times. Where are 
the rights and where are the wrongs in the new 
aspirations of womanhood? 

The cultural realities for the interpretations of 
womanhood and childhood and the home are not 
those of the medieval artists. The literary artists. 
with their more varied means of presentation are 
more and more reflecting these changes, sometimes 
with a sound understanding of the permanent ele- 
ments of home life, but too often with an unfor- 
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tunate emphasis on the temporary and the fantastic 
influence of sex and sensuality. True consciousness 
of art ideals evidently involves a sound consciousness 
of community life and especially an awareness of the 
vital functions of the home and its responsibility for 
the transfer of human heritage from one generation 
to another. 

IV. Recreation and Re-creation through Art. To 
quicken the mental and spiritual elements of life is a 
primary function of all art. Music, literature, paint- 
ing, and sculpture infuse life with fancy and wonder 
and devotion. They lift the commonplace from the 
depths of indifference and monotony to the heights 
of vision and true appreciation of the daily grind and 
of the simple things of nature. With education and 
religion, art and art organizations share the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity for the mental and spirit- 
ual re-creations which humanity constantly requires. 
This is the fundamental and ultimate contribution of 
art to civilization. The potentialities of art, thus in- 
terpreted, are obviously far beyond the powers of 
technique, however effectively developed. The real 
artist of modern times must also have an appreciation 
of the social conditions which baffle or encourage the 
individual and the community. Only as he enters 
sympathetically and discerningly into the common 
needs of the common day, can his technique and his 
creative ability find the elements of life which he is 
to interpret in color, in form, in tones, and in literary 
expression. Museums of art and of natural history, 
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libraries and schools and churches, symphony orches- 
tras and opera companies, all help to disseminate the 
re-creative influences. But the vital quality of an 
art, that communes with nature and knows life, is the 
ultimate essential of the mental and spiritual re-crea- 
tion of humanity. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE UNITY OF CIVILIZATION 


The strength and weakness of Modern Civilization 
are rooted in the endless divisions and differentiations 
of thoughts, actions, machinery and organizations. 
Many people, especially those in the United States, 
are optimistic and complacent in their enjoyment 
of increasing comforts and controls. Others are 
pessimistic and confused in their observation of the 
mechanizations of mind and matter, of individual life 
and social activities. The majority are rushing on 
for more analyses, more knowledge, more mechan- 
isms, more inventions, more institutions, more gov- 
ernments, more leisure, more freedom, more power. 
A few are beginning to inquire: ‘What ‘the more’ is 
all for?” , 


PERPLEXING DIVERSITIES AND UNIFORMITIES OF MODERN 
SOCIETY 

Thoughtful students of human affairs are wonder- 
ing whether the artificialities and uniformities of 
mass-production will not ultimately undermine the 
realities of civilization. They see the processes of 
mass-manufacturing extend from things to mentality 
and to character, from clothing and transportation 
to opinions and convictions. Both the machine- 


methods of supply and the mass-quality and the mass 
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proportions of the demand combine to impel and com- 
pel commercial uniformities at the lower levels of 
quality, suitable to the limited intelligence and taste 
of the many. As profits and business efficiencies are 
in large production at minimum cost, the aspirations 
of the few for the better and for the best are naturally 
and inevitably disregarded. The law of “supply and 
demand,” usually associated with economic activities, 
seems to apply equally to all social relationships. We 
have seen its influence in the workings of every type 
of social organization described in the preceding 
chapters. Even schools, churches, and art are sub- 
jected to the insistent demands and to the tempting 
offers of profitable uniformities and artificialities to 
suit popular desires rather than real social needs of 
the few or of the many. 


FAILURE OF EXPERIMENTS IN THE “Srmpre LIFE” 


Calls to the “simple life’? have been recurrently 
heard through the centuries. Even when society was 
far simpler than it has been in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, there were those who advocated 
and endeavored to live the “ascetic life,” apart from 
the futile turmoils of the daily grind. The reaction 
against organized society, usually extreme and un- 
real, has almost always failed except for its value as 
a warning against the non-essentials. In some in-— 
stances, such warnings have been of great value in 
modifying the blind devotion to physical comforts and 
social forms and in turning the attention of the peo- 
ple to the larger meanings of life. In our own day 
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we occasionally hear the invitation of the “Shepherds 
-of Arcady” and sometimes the fervent exhortation of 
the “social mystic” who would destroy machinery, 
abolish modern institutions, and return to the sup- 
posed safeties and simplicities of the legendary past, 
where drudgery was real and the uncertainties were 
many. Futile as these invitations and advocacies 
have been, they do emphasize the feeling of dissatis- 
faction and doubt now prevailing in many minds as 
to the ultimate results of all our hectic rushing and 
controls and organization. We cannot return to the 
simple past nor do we desire to reverse the wheels of 
time. The progress in many directions has been too 
real to be lost. The Magna Charta, the Declaration 
of Independence, the ideals of democracy have been 
won at great costs and their influence for good in the 
world is beyond measure. The gains in the use and 
controls of natural resources have been equally great 
and possibly greater. The contributions of Chris- 
tianity and of other religions, of education, of philan- 
thropy, of art, and of science command the gratitude 
of humanity. But with all these achievements, there 
are now confusions and doubts and, in some cases, 
anxieties as to many modern trends that seem seri- 
ously to hamper the influence of high ideals and the 
larger possibilities of life. 


Unity or Primitive Lirt, Diversity or CIVILIZATION 


The paramount research of modern society is to 
discover the basis or bases of the unity of civilization. 
In the perplexing diversities, what are the universals, 
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the constants, which unite all and everything, and 
make possible the great integrations and the vital co- 
operations necessary to our common humanity? We 
have seen that primitive society was firmly controlled 
and directed by a vital unity of feeling, of belief, and 
of action. This unity was sacredly protected by tra- 
ditions and rituals. There was a mystical faith and 
even subserviency that compelled all to obey and to 
conform to the common standards of the tribe as they 
were personified in the tribal chiefs or the wizards of 
witchcraft. There were no exceptions to the rule. 
Physical resources, natural phenomena, the activities 
and relationships of the tribe were all a part of the 
ceremonial order, and all were interpreted and man- 
aged accordingly. We may call it superstition, 
fetishism or fatalism, but the unity was real and 
effective so far as the daily life of primitive man and 
primitive society was concerned. The changes of 
civilization discredited belief in the rituals and 
thereby destroyed the primitive unity and the close 
kinship of the tribe. Knowledge of the immutable 
laws of nature freed the individual from ceremonial 
fears, and distintegration began. The advantages of 
the freedom are immense and immeasurable but the 
gains are not without losses and dangers, for freedoms 
frequently degenerate into license, and the discovery 
of the false in the tribal ceremonies discredited and 
destroyed the elements of truth in the unity and inter- 
dependence of people and nature. 

The beginnings of civilization seem thus to be in- 
volved in the confusions of new-found knowledge and 
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untried freedoms. In the past, experience and deeper 
understandings have usually dispelled the confusions 
and worked out the new adjustments required. His- 
tory is said to be repeated in human development. 
Clearly defined cycles recur through the centuries in 
the history of the same peoples. Similar cycles may 
be observed concurrently in the history of different 
peoples geographically or racially separated. Com- 
parison of the primitive tribes in Africa, the older so- 
cieties of Asia, and modern conditions in Europe and 
America reveals at the present time almost all the 
cycles through which the people of modern civiliza- 
tion have passed. While the processes of the cycles 
have differed and do differ strikingly in many re- 
spects, especially as regards the length of time, the 
number of people involved, and the degree of dis- 
turbance and sometimes of chaos, the uniformities of 
the processes have been most notable. These simi- 
larities are convincingly illustrated by Arnold J. 
Toynbee in his article in Harper’s Magazine on ‘“‘The 
Far-East’s Reaction to Western Civilization”: 


The present writer first approached the modern problem of 
“East and West” by making a first-hand study of Turkey in 
1921. As he follows current events in China with this back- 
ground in his mind, he finds himself perpetually astonished at 
the way in which recent history in Turkey is repeating itself 
in China now. All the leading characters and the decisive 
situations seem to be the same in the two dramas. In both 
we find the conflict between the militant Nationalist and the 
“Old Turk” or “Old Chinese.” The Nationalist, intoxicated 
with the new wine of Western doctrine, makes war upon his 
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own Oriental social heritage, in the name of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, the rights of man, and other Western slogans, as 
vigorously as he makes war, in the same cause, upon “Western 
Imperialism.” 

This is the plot of the play as the present writer has seen it 
acted in Turkey; but for “Turkey” write “China”; for “Old 
Turk” write “Old Chinese,” and you have the drama which is 
unfolding itself in the Far East at this moment; or for “China” 
write “Russia,” and for “Nationalist” write “Bolshevik,” and 
you have the Russian tragedy as it unfolded itself from 1917 
to 1920. An American observer of international affairs will 
probably discern the same plot and the same characters, under 
another list of dramatis persone, in Mexico and in more than 
one republic in Central America. Among non-Western peoples 
all over the world the reaction to the West seems to be de- 
veloping along parallel lines. 


Mr. Toynbee’s comparison of the progress of 
events during the last century in China and Japan are 
also most illuminating both as to similarities and 
differences. Though, as he suspects, he may be 
charged with generalizations that are much too 
sweeping, his facts seem to prove his conclusions. At 
any rate the movements which he describes are in 
general agreement with those of other peoples under 
similar conditions. The essential elements of the 
movements in both countries are so illustrative of the 
processes of civilization everywhere and at all times 
as to require record: 


“While Japan has been adjusting herself to the West by a 
revolution from above downwards, China has been compelled 
to attempt the same adjustment by the far more difficult 
process of a revolution from below upwards. The Chinese 
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governing class was incapable, by its nature, of taking the 
initiative in the ordeal of Westernization. 

The Japanese Revolution has so far been conducted by a 
governing class with an unbroken tradition of political expe- 
rience in a country in which there are no deeply rooted foreign 
treaty rights to complicate the situation. The Chinese Revo- 
lution has so far been conducted, like the Old Chinese Govern- 
ment, by students who are men of the people; but nowadays 
these students are inspired by Western ideas and not by the 
Confucian culture, and instead of navigating inland waters 
that had been explored by two thousand years of Confucian 
political practice, they have had to launch their new ship of 
state, without experience, upon a dangerous and uncharted 
sea. 

It makes the present phase more difficult because it makes 
temporary chaos inevitable; but it also makes the more dis- 
tant outlook more hopeful because, if the belated attempt at 
“‘Westernization” in China does, after all, succeed, the new 
order is likely to rest upon broader foundations there than 
the adjustment which has been imposed upon Japan from 
above by the Elder Statesmen. 


His forebodings as to Japanese “‘impositions from 
above” do not seem to be entirely in accordance with 
his own facts, for he states that the “governing classes 
began deliberately to ‘Westernize’ the life of the Jap- 
anese before the Western Powers had time to take 
Japan by storm.” This fact seems therefore to in- 
dicate that the governing classes of Japan may be 
more successful or at any rate more rapid than the 
Westernized Chinese students in their establishment 
of the “broader foundations,” concerning which Mr. 
Toynbee is so hopeful in China. 
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“WESTERNIZING” THE WORLD 


But the significance of all these movements to the 
present discussion is, first, that all national changes 
are strikingly similar; second, that effective and 
permanent evolutions or revolutions must ultimately 
be rooted in the general life of the people rather than 
in the edicts and wishes of the few; and, third, that 
the ‘““Westernizing” influences seem now to be almost 
universal and inevitable. These Occidental influ- 
ences, present and potential, are emphatically pre- 
sented by Aldous Huxley, another British writer 
whose ability and distinguished ancestry give an au- 
thority equal to that of Arnold J. Toynbee, a name 
gratefully remembered by all who know the remark- 
able services of the founder of Toynbee Hall: 


The future of America is the future of the world. Material 
circumstances are driving all nations along the path in which 
America is going. Living in the contemporary environment, 
which is everywhere becoming more and more American, men 
feel a psychological compulsion to go the American way. Fate 
acts within and without; there is no resisting. For good or 
evil, it seems that the world must be Americanized. America 
is not unique; she merely leads the way along the road which 
the people of every nation and continent are taking. Study- 
ing the good and evil features in American life, we are study- 
ing in a generally more definite and highly developed form. 
the good and evil features of the whole world’s present and 
immediately coming civilization. Speculating on the Ameri- 
can future, we are speculating on the future of civilized man. 


If these able students of world affairs are right, 
and the facts seem emphatically to support their con- 
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clusions, students of modern civilization may well 
join with Mr. Huxley not only in an inquiry as to the 
“Outlook for American Culture” but also in an 
earnest and honest study of Western civilization in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and in the Islands of the 
Seas. We return, therefore, to the previous question: 
What are the bases of the unity of civilization? We 
have seen that the strengths and the weaknesses of 
modern society are rooted in the diversities and spe- 
cializations of thought, action, machinery, and orgah- 
ization. We seem to be in danger of losing our per- 
spective as to the basic realities; we are said to be 
headed toward universal mediocrity in government, 
in industry, in education, in art, and in religion. 
Eugenists tell us that comforts and sentimentality 
are hampering and destroying virility. Economists 
are asserting that the unfair division of material 
products is creating bitterness. Prejudices and dis- 
criminations—national, racial, religious, and class— 
seem to be more numexous than ever. The homes, 
the citadels of individuality and the primary con- 
servers of social heritage, are being disrupted at 
alarming rates. Schools, overwhelmed by the num- 
ber and variety of pupil-enrollment, are resorting to 
factory-processes and mass-production. Recreation 
and re-creation are compelled to pamper to the lower 
tastes of the many and tickle the fancy of the multi- 
tude; and the masterly productions of the great arts 
are subservient to the mandates of commercial gain. 
Our weaknesses seem to be threatening our achieve- 
ments. Modern civilization is vehemently described 
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as a hodge-podge of unrelated comforts, controls, 
frictions, irritations, and endless extensions of the 
same into all the world. 


SEARCH FOR THE Bases oF UNITY 


Where, then, are the unities that underlie the 
larger life for the individual and the ideals of civiliza- 
tion for society? It is not prophecy that we need 
but better understanding of the world of today; not 
pessimistic ravings concerning the failures and weak- 
nesses but a determination to enter sympathetically 
and sincerely into the ways of the people; not com- 
placent optimism in the mere enjoyment of machin- 
ery and organization, but an honest and searching in- 
quiry for the ultimate values and worthwhileness of 
wealth and power. Denunciation, pessimism, op- 
timism, are as futile as the sentimental propaganda 
of the emotional reformer or the “wishful thinking” 
of the dogmatic philosopher. What we need is 
scientific analyses and syntheses by statesmen who 
knéw and genuinely respect facts based on research 
and on real experience. Such an approach to the 
facts of modern civilization requires, first, a deter- 
mination to become vitally conscious of community 
life; second, effective provision for systematic survey 
of neighborhood conditions; and, third, the high re- 
solve to serve humanity through the best possible ~ 
work, directed and inspired by a realization of the 
interrelations of modern society. We have discussed 
the significance of these three requirements in their 
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relations to each of the six types of social organiza- 
tions. We have seen that the ultimate soundness and 
success of each organization depend directly upon 
the effective application of these requirements to the 
work of each. They are equally applicable to the 
comprehensive unities of civilization. Briefly they 
may be summarized in three words: synthesis, survey, 
and service. It is to be hoped that the profound 
significance of these requirements may not be lightly 
regarded through the brevity of their presentation. 
Their adoption by modern statesmen would mean 
far-reaching changes in government, industry, educa- 
tion, philanthropy, art, and religion. 

The determination to become conscious of com- 
munity life is the first step toward the synthetic ap- 
preciation of society and, indeed, of the universe. 
Synthesis is the acute need of the modern mind in 
relation to the perplexing diversities of the cosmos. 
As the first influences of civilization destroyed the 
true and the false in primitive unity, so the complexi- 
ties of machine power, organizational differentiations, 
and scientific specializations have blinded the modern 
man to the unities of civilization. To the religious 
mind, the unity of the universe has been expressed 
in the conception of the “Kingdom of God”; to the 
scientific mind it is “Belief in the Universe.” There 
is but a step from the one conception to the other, 
but it is an immense step, often a chasm, when the 
one means all the devotions and faiths and services of 
a great religion and its extensive and ancient organ- 
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izations; and the other means only the intellectual 
conviction of scientists content to let the world and 
its varied peoples understand the unity of the uni- 
verse as best they may. The parallelism of these “at- 
titudes” is vividly suggested by William Herbert Car- 
ruth in his inspiring lines on “Each in His Own 
Tongue”: 
A fire-mist and a planet,— 
A crystal and a cell,— 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod,— 


Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


Whatever the form of expression, the synthesis 
must include consciousness of the individual and his 
possibilities, consciousness of community and its po- 
tentialities, and consciousness of the unity of civiliza- 
tion, even if ‘Some call it Evolution, and others call 
it God.” Despite the divisive forces that seem ever 
to tear modern society into shreds, the world is im- 
mensely nearer the unity needed than ever before. 
Just as primitive unities were destroyed and later 
through experience and knowledge were developed 
into the larger and more intelligent unity of civiliza- 
tion, so modern society and especially Western coun- 
tries, seem already to have achieved the bases of the 
unity of which we must soon become conscious. These 
bases have been vividly described by Mr. Raymond 
B. Fosdick as the results of what he properly calls 
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“the mighty revolution in physical controls and in 
human relationships”: 


This revolution has brought a cohesiveness into the world, 
a solidarity of human interest of which Aristotle had no con- 
ception. I do not use these words in any sentimental sense. 
I am speaking of certain inexorable economic and social facts. 
In creating railroads, and steamships, and automobiles, and 
airplanes, in covering the planet with a vast network of tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, in harnessing the waves of the 
air to the radio instrument, we have bound the world together 
with indissoluble ties. In a hundred years we have broken 
down the conceptions of time and space inherent in mankind 
from the beginning of civilization. The social consequences 
of this transformation are utterly incalculable. Nobody ever 
lived in such a world before. Today we are in constant and 
intimate touch with the uttermost parts of the earth. We rub 
shoulders with the outposts of human life on the globe. There 
is more of common interest between the United States and 
China, or between England and the South Sea Islands, than 
existed a hundred years ago between the States of our Union. 


Mr. Fosdick is right. The elements of ‘“‘cohesive- 
ness” are here. It is for the citizens of civilization to 
become vitally conscious of the unity in their own 
localities, throughout the nation, and throughout the 
world. 

The second requirement to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the unities of civilization is adequate provi- 
sion for the survey of neighborhood. What abuses 
have been committed in the name of “survey” and 
“research”! Almost are we persuaded to drop both 
terms from our vocabulary and certainly from our 
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recommendations. Even a recent Chairman of the 
American Social Science Research Council has voiced 
his disappointment in the past attainments of “‘social 
research”’: 

Social research has often been singularly uninventive and 
infertile, to such an extent that an unfriendly critic might 
allege that the effect of social study is to produce timidity and 
paralyze initiative. Invention has been left largely to the 
zeal of the prophets, the fanatic, radical, or reactionary whose 
pattern fits him for propaganda rather than for science. It is 
of course a great task to transmit desirable traditions, but it 
is equaily important in a rapidly changing world to suggest 
new types and forms better adapted to new situations. 

Whatever the mistakes and limitations of the past, 
survey and research are vitally essential to human 
welfare. Consciousness of community is but an 
empty formula without accurate knowledge of the 
facts of life. Diagnosis and measurement are the 
keys to sound progress and to the unities of civiliza- 
tion. The Occidental reformer is too often a mere 
“sociologizer” peddling ready-made cures unrelated 
to diagnosis. The Oriental is frequently but a socio- 
logian placidly pronouncing mystic abstractions from 
an inner consciousness that is largely indifferent to 
the realities of both individual and social existence. 
Even scientific research and survey, as the Chairman 
of the Social Science Research Council has implied, ~ 
has been too largely theoretical and aloof from the 
realities of life. What can we expect of university 
students and even of many university professors but 
aloofness and artificiality of interpretations when 
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their experiences are largely limited by the boun- 
daries of their university. The present writer in his 
university days perpetrated such a research in his 
Sociology of a New York City Block. Though the 
study covered five years of frequent contacts with the 
tenement people and many valuable facts were col- 
lected, the Ph.D. dissertation finally produced was 
facetiously but accurately described by a brilliant 
woman of long experience in human relationships as 
an ‘‘assembly of human heads and arms and traits 
and peculiarities, individual and social, but never a 
single personality and never a going society whose 
joys and sorrows could be understood as human be- 
ings and citizens of civilization.” It was an extraordi- 
narily valuable experience, but as a research contrib- 
ution to New York City, its value was exceedingly 
limited. Research is evidently too frequently en- 
trusted to those who merely observe. Researchers 
are on-lookers who only see the game from the 
benches and never feel the push and the pull and the 
punch of real conflict and genuine cooperation. 
Under such conditions, research is necessarily in 
large part futile and sometimes foolish and even 
dangerous. What is needed is not pure unrelated re- 
search, but research and “doing” so intimately and 
vitally related as to require their interaction and 
their mutual leavenings. We have already quoted 
the wise words of the late Dr. Wallace Buttrick of 
the Rockefeller General Education Board whose poli- 
cies have so remarkably realized the interactions of 
social research and social service. ‘Academic study,” 
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said this wise man of long experience, “‘is not likely to 
be of much value, except in connection with some 
program of real activity.” 

The third condition to the unity of modern civiliza- 
tion is service to humanity inspired by a genuine con- 
sciousness of the interrelations of the diversities now 
seemingly so antagonistic. ‘Service” is another good 
word which, according to some, has “gone wrong.” 
This doubt, amounting in some cases to prejudice and 
condemnation, is particularly directed to the current 
conceptions of “social service.” The explanation of 
the antagonism and ridicule is probably the fact or 
any rate the belief that ‘“‘social service” has been 
rather monopolized by faddists, “wishful thinkers,” 
and emotional propagandists whose short-cuts and 
panaceas to Utopia are too often the methods of the 
lazy, the superficial, and the artificial. But “two 
wrongs never made a right,” and the efforts to reject 
or to ridicule the noble ideals of service are not only 
futile but immoral, unsocial, and even anti-social. 
The desire and the determination to serve are as es- 
sential to the full development of the individual and 
the community as food is to the body and economic 
resources to society. Altruism is as really a part of 
the cosmos as individualism. 


Unity THRouGH CooPpERATION 


The cure for the faddisms of service, social and 
otherwise, is in better understanding of the unity of 
life. True service is not the condescending act of 
“working for others,” it is the sincere cooperation of 
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“working with others.” ‘Ye are workers together 
with God,” said St. Paul. Cooperation probably ex- 
presses the ideals of sincere service better than “‘so- 
cial service,” distorted as the meaning of the phrase 
now is in the minds of many thoughtful students. 
Fundamentally, cooperation must spring out of an 
attitude of mind toward others, an open-mindedness 
toward other people and organizations, a willingness 
to recognize their place and their value, an apprecia- 
tion of their minds and their methods, and a de- 
termination to work with them, however much they 
may differ, so long as their objectives and their 
methods are sound. Nowhere in all literature has 
this quality of mind been so accurately described as 
by St. Paul, ‘Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Gifts of 
prophecy, knowledge and faith are of no avail with- 
out charity. Bestowal of goods, willingness to be 
persecuted and burned, count for nothing unless there 
be charity of mind. ‘Charity suffereth long and is 
kind; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in truth; 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. For we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part. For now we see through a glass darkly; but 
then face to face, then shall I know, even as I also am 
known.” Such an attitude of mind is unexcelled and 
invincible in the reconciliation of divergent attitudes 
and contending forces. 

Cooperation as an expedient for the realization of 
so-called practical ends may often be reprehensible. 
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Indifference to evil or injustice is not defensible. 
Blind toleration of oppression is not a cure for, 
anything. Confident assertion of attainments and 
capabilities cannot permanently hide weakness and 
ignorance. Successful cooperation is not dependent 
upon the equality or inequality of those who partici- 
pate. Differentiation of the cooperating members is 
more likely to produce notable results than the 
identity of types. There is no assurance in the claim 
of present equalities however emphatically an- 
nounced by the sympathetic or the idealistic. Social 
relationships determined by ‘‘muddling” from one 
“safe” position to another are exceedingly uncertain 
and on a long view often dangerously wasteful. 
Sound policies can be formulated only by the open 
mind, determined to use the good and the true where- 
ever they appear. 

The obstacles to cooperation are not only in the 
selfishness and prejudices of mankind but also in the 
conflicting ideals of those who would serve. Selfish- 
ness appears in those whose primary desire is to con- 
trol and to exploit rather than to develop. There are 
prejudices of color, race, nationality, class and re- 
ligion. The labels used, sarcastically or otherwise, to 
designate the so-called superior classes are “Nordic,” 
“White,” “Occidental,” “Aristocratic”; the labels of 
inferiority are “Colored,” “Oriental,” “Mediocre.” ~ 
Such flagrant contrasts of populations necessarily re- 
sult in irritations, separations and hatreds. The most 
effective remedy is in the recognition of the values of 
the differentiated types. The rating of equalities and 
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inequalities are comparatively unimportant and divi- 
sive. The appreciation of racial and other diffentia- 
tions is sound and helpful. Thus, through service 
rendered in the spirit of sincere cooperation, Modern 
Society will again realize the unity of the older civ- 
ilization now so vitally needed to guarantee peace and 
progress—racial, sectarian, class, national, and inter- 
national. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF WORLD UNITY 


What, then, concretely and definitely, are the 
facts of everyday life, the common essentials of 
community, and the universal organizations which 
Synthesis, Survey, and Service must understand as 
the basic elements of the Unity of Civilization? 
Throughout all the chapters of this book, we have 
sought the bases of the ultimate unity which must be 
realized for the safety and soundness of human so- 
ciety. Through “Experiences in Civilization”? we 
have outlined the fields where the search has been 
made. In “Essentials of Civilization” we have pre- 
sented the four elements of community life as the 
“‘universals,” the ‘constants’ of all communities 
and of all organizations. These are as the four 
planks of the common platform on which, for 
which and from which each type of social organiza- 
tion proceeds to render its varied services to hu- 
manity. Recognition of this fundamental relation- 
ship of organizations to the community essen- 
tials is the first result of “Synthesis, Survey and Serv- 
ice.” In chapters II to VII we have seen the basic 
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relations of the ‘four essentials” to each type of or- 
ganization. Despite the diversities, the dissensions, 
- and sometimes the revolutions, both of internal and 
external relationships, every type of social movement 
has revealed an extraordinary dependence upon the 
community essentials for their ultimate effectiveness 
and success. Discouraging as many of the strifes 
have appeared, it has been encouraging to note the 
eager searchings of both leaders and people for a bet- 
ter way. More encouraging still have been the evi- 
dences of a definite recognition of the community 
essentials as the ultimate objectives of each organiza- 
tion—governmental, economic, religious, educational, 
philanthropic, and artistic. Thus it appears that the 
“Unity of Civilization” is not an Utopian dream. 
The elements of social “cohesiveness” are at work 
and they will undoubtedly achieve their aim in a vital 
consciousness of the great human unities. 

What is now proposed and urged is that the trends 
toward unity, the elements making for cohesiveness, 
shall be consciously recognized and encouraged. This 
is a far-reaching undertaking, but it is not impossible. 
Fortunately it does not depend upon the discovery 
of an “encyclopedic brain” nor a “giant mind.” None 
such will probably ever be found. Many of the in- 
tellectual giants of the past, who have approximated 
this description, have been strikingly lacking in an 
appreciation of the common realities and especially 
of the ways and needs of the ordinary man. The 
present need is much more possible of attainment, 
namely: The attitude represented by religious faith 
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in the “Kingdom of God” or the scientific conception 
of “Belief in the Universe.” To be sure, the influence 
of such an attitude will require time. Equally long 
may also be the time required to strengthen the atti- 
tude into the dignity and power of public opinion. 
Great evolutions in human affairs are usually meas- 
ured in generations and sometimes in epochs of time. 
It is not revolution that we advocate but the gradual, 
persistent and conscious effort to see, to understand, 
and to believe in the interrelations of physical nature 
and human nature, and above all to realize the co- 
operative possibilities of social organizations work- 
ing for the essentials of community life. Though the 
unification of modern society is a huge undertaking 
involving many diverse conditions and forces, and re- 
quiring substantial periods of time, participation in 
the processes for the realization of unity is possible to 
every citizen who is willing to do his daily task, what- 
ever it may be, as for the ideals of civilization. 

Thus consciousness of community, consciousness of 
man, and consciousness of God will be expressed in 
the leavening of organizational activities by a deter- 
mination to help realize the four community essen- 
tials and any other essentials that may be recognized. 
Thus shall it come to pass that the objectives of all 
social organizations—governmental, economic, re- 
ligious, educational, philanthropic, and art—shall be 
colored by a genuine interest in health and sanitation, 
in appreciation and ability to make effective use of 
material resources, in neighborliness of relationships, 
in the safe transfer of heritage through respect for 
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home-life and for the welfare of women and children, 
in recreation and re-creation—physical, mental and 
spiritual. These are the basic concern of civilization. 
Possibly they have been repeated too frequently 
throughout this book. The purpose has been to have 
them stand out as the ultimate goals of human en- 
deavor. Without them we may have only the placid 
contemplations of the Orient or the hectic mechaniza- 
tions of the Occident. Their realization in the East- 
ern countries will harness the contemplations to the 
service of humanity. Their adoption in the Western 
countries will transform mechanizations into human 
services for the re-creation of body, mind and spirit. 

The answer to the leading question as to “Why 
Civilization?” is, therefore, to be found neither in the 
piling up of power, the ingenuity of machinery, and 
the efficiencies of organization; nor in the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy and of passive faith in the beauti- 
ful, the good and the Divine. Civilization is justified 
only as it combines faith and works. Modern civ- 
ilization is now sought throughout the world not only 
because it brings physical comfort, freedom from pre- 
carious dependence on daily or seasonal supplies of 
food, and larger controls of nature; it is also wel- 
comed because it brings a truer conception of human 
values and because the man further down has a better 
chance for life and for the fulness of life. 
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